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PREFACE. 


THE  object  of  this  work  is  to  illustrate  the  natural  progf- 
ress  of  a  cultivated  Greek  of  the  First  Century  from  the 
best  form  of  Classical  Paganism,  through  the  various  Philo- 
sophical Schools  most  akin  to  those  of  our  own  time,  to  theo- 
retical and  practical  Christianity. 

In  pursuing  this  object  the  author  has,  of  course,  sought 
to  give  the  narrative  verisimilitude  by  correctly  representing 
the  time  and  country  in  which  the  scenes  are  laid,  in  regard 
to  main  features  of  topography,  manners,  opinions,  and  ad- 
ventures. He  ventures  to  think  that  Greek  scholars  will  find 
in  the  book  no  serious  failures  in  these  respects. 

It  is  just  possible  that  some  may  think  a  few  of  the  char- 
acters and  incidents  to  be  improbable,  not  to  say  impossible. 
They  are  confessedly  rare.  But  rarities  as  really  belong  to  the 
scheme  of  Nature  as  do  commonplaces ;  and,  accordingly,  it  is 
just  as  possible,  though  not  as  easy,  to  be  true  to  Nature  in 
describing  sunrise  from  Rhigi,  or  the  mortal  and  immortal 
strife  of  Thermopylae,  as  in  describing  the  Pontine  marshes. 
Dio  is  only  Rhigi.  The  incidents  recorded  of  him  are  only 
Thermopylean.  It  is  as  natural  for  such  incidents  to  gather 
about  such  characters  as  it  is  for  heavy  thunder-clouds  and 
wondrous  scenery  to  gather  about  a  lofty  mountain.  The 
writer  of  this  parable  can  only  hope  that  the  strong  colors 
which  fidelity  to  Nature  demands  in  treating  parts  of  his  sub- 
ject may  be  found  naturally  laid  on. 

Lyme,  Conn. 


•*  Behold 
Where  on  the  ^Egean  Sea  a  city  stands, 
Athens,  the  eye  of  Greece,  mother  of  arts 
And  eloquence,  native  to  famous  wits 
Or  hospitable,  in  her  sweet  recess, 
City  or  suburban,  studious  walks  and  shades  ; 
See  there  the  olive  groves  of  Academe, 
Rate's  retirement,  where  the  Attic  bird 
Trills  her  thick-warbled  notes  the  summer  long ; 
These  flowery  hill  Hymettus,  with  the  sound 
Of  bees'  industrious  murmur,  oft  invites 
To  studious  musing  ;  there  Iliasus  rolls 
His  whispering  stream ;  within  the  w«ll«  then  view 
The  schools  of  ancient  sages ;  his  whp  bred 
Great  Alexander  to  subdue  the  world, 
Lyceuni  there,  and  painted  Stoa  next." 

MfLTQN,  Paradise  R^qiued, 
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CHAPTER  I. 

HAIL,   NATIVE   LAND! 

IN  the  bright  moonlight,  to  the  low  chant  of  the 
rowers,  a  galley  was  making  its  way  toward  the 
Piraeus,  Not  far  in  advance  ro^e  the  two  towers 
of  the  Athenian  port ;  beyond  dimly  appeared  the 
height^  of  Hymettus  j  on  the  left  glittered  the  white 
tomb  of  Themistocles. 

Two  men  stood  near  the  prow.  One  was  the 
shipmaster— a  man  of  common  stature,  wearing  a 
sleeveless  tunic  confined  at  the  waist  by  a  cord,  and 
a  brimless  skull-cap  of  red  cloth,  which  allowed  one 
standing  near  (as  we  do  just  now)  to  see  not  only 
the  grizzled  locks  escaping  from  beneath,  but  also  a 
grave,  honest,  self-reliant  face,  as  of  one  accustomed 
to  freedom  and  responsibility,  but  not  to  the  abuse 
of  them.  The  other  was  a  young  man  of  heroic 
stature.  He  wore  over  his  tunic  the  graceful  Greek 
himation^  or  small  cloak,  fastened  on  his  right  shoul- 
der by  a  brooch  that  shone  under  the  moon  with  a 
soft  emerald  light.  His  face  was  shaded  by  the 
somewhat  drooping  brim  of  his  felt  peiasus,  or  hat, 
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but  the  light  was  enough  to  show  such  features  as 
haunt  the  dreams  of  great  artists  and  poets. 

"  Would  that  I  too  were  nearing  home,*'  said  the 
sailor.  "  No  doubt  it  is  very  pleasant  to  you  to  see 
again  these  familiar  objects.** 

**  Yes,*'  replied  the  young  man,  "  like  the  honey 
of  yonder  Hymettus ;  but  also  like  that  honey  when 
the  acid  is  beginning  to  show  itself  from  too  much 
exposure  to  the  fierce  summer  heats." 

"  Youth  has  the  privilege  of  unlimited  hope  and 
easy  forgetting  of  troubles.  One  would  think  that 
Dio,  coming  home  in  his  early  youth  with  all  the 
honors  and  none  of  the  scars  of  a  Roman  veteran, 
would  have  nothing  but  pleasant  thoughts." 

**  You  forget,  captain,"  said  Dio,  "  that  it  is  a  long 
time  since  I  heard  from  my  parents,  and  I  naturally 
have  my  fears  as  to  what  news  the  next  few  hours 
may  bring  me — especially  in  view  of  the  anxieties  my 
friends  must  have  felt  at  my  long  delay  in  arriving. 
Four  months  is  a  long  time  from  Puteoli.  A  mother 
would  imagine  many  dreadful  things.  And,  then, 
I  miss  from  my  side  my  faithful  companion  (I  will 
not  call  him  servant,  for  he  had  long  ceased  to  be 
that)  who  was  brought  up  with  me  and  had  shared 
all  my  fortunes  till — ^you  know  when — and  for  whom 
his  old  mother  is  now  waiting,  and  to  whom  I  must 
carry  such  sad  news." 

"  Perhaps,**  suggested  the  other,  "  she  will  be  in 
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a  degree  prepared  for  such  news  by  your  long  delay 
in  arriving.  Certainly  you  have  the  comfort  of 
feeling  that  you  did  every  thing  possible  to  save 
your  friend.  Your  Athene  herself  could  hardly 
have  done  more.** 

"  Ah,  my  friend,  had  it  been  such  a  night  as  this — 
see  how  plainly  one  can  trace  the  outline  of  the  shore, 
and  the  oliveyards  with  their  shadows  beyond ! — I 
should  have  seen  the  pirates  creeping  out  from  be- 
hind the  headlands  of  Cythera,  and  been  better  pre- 
pared to  receive  them.  But  so  it  was  to  be.  The 
storm  had  so  crippled  the  galley  and  its  crew  that  we 
could  hardly  have  kept  the  enemy  from  boarding  us. 
And  as  for  Euphorus — in  the  struggle  with  my  own 
assailants  I  did  not  become  fully  aware  of  his  sit- 
uation until,  having  disengaged  myself,  and  hasten- 
ing to  the  point  where  the  noise  of  struggle  still 
continued,  I  saw  him,  covered  with  blood,  being 
thrust  over  the  side  of  the  ship  by  four  stout  fel- 
lows. Ah,  captain,  that  they  were  sent  headlong 
and  shrieking  after  him  does  not  well  console  me 
for  having  been  just  a  little  too  late.  Doubtless,  if 
I  had  not  plunged  in  as  soon  as  possible  and  sought 
him  long,  both  above  the  surface  and  below  it,  I 
should  have  felt  worse.  May  the  infernal  gods  be 
merciful  to  his  shade !  The  fatal  shears  never  cut 
so  near  my  heart  before.'* 

At  this  moment  a  slight  change  in  the  course  of 
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the  galley  as  it  passed  into  the  mouth  of  the  port 
brought  out  into  sudden  brilliancy  in  the  north-east 
the  colossal  statue  of  Athene  Promachus,  and  the 
grand  temples  on  the  Acropolis  which  her  glittering 
spear  and  shield  seemed  both  to  protect  and  en- 
lighten. How  white  and  pure  and  majestic — and 
withal  intensely  living — seemed  the  great  warder- 
Maid  !  Is  she  not  just  descended  from  Olympus, 
with  its  white  glory  still  drenching  her,  to  fight  for 
her  own  beloved  Athenae? 

"  Great  goddess !  I  salute  thee,"  exclaimed  Dio 
enthusiastically,  throwing  a  kiss  in  the  direction  of 
the  Acropolis. 

"  True  God  of  Athens  and  of  all  lands,  statueless 
God  of  gods ! "  exclaimed  the  sailor,  devoutly  un- 
covering, "  I  adore  thee^ 

"  And  I,  too — if  there  be  such  a  God,"  gravely 
said  the  young  man  in  a  low  voice. 

"  And  you  will  inquire  for  him — will  ask  of  him  as 
a  possible  being  to  manifest  himself  to  you  ?  ** 

"  Yes,  that  looks  reasonable — I  see  no  harm  in 
promising  that.  I  would  do  a  greater  thing  at  the 
asking  of  one  I  esteem  so  highly.  Indeed,  I  have 
already  done  it  sometimes — ever  since  those  long 
talks  in  Cythera,  while  we  were  waiting  for  the  re- 
pairs on  the  galley,  and  for  you  to  recover  from  your 
well-nigh  fatal  wounds.  But  I  would  not  have  you 
think  that  I  am  almost  ready  to  give  up  the  gods 
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of  my  country  and  ancestors,  sung  by  poets  and 
emulated  by  heroes.     That  would  be  a  great  step." 

"  I  do  not  now  ask  it/*  said  the  captain.  "  But 
you  are  honest,  you  are  sagacious,  you  have  *an 
old  head  on  young  shoulders,*  as  Menander  says  ;* 
you  will  use  your  leisure  to  look  about  you.  If, 
above  all,  you  will  look  upward,  I  am  content.  The 
One  above  will  lead  you.** 

Here  the  master  of  the  galley  was  called  away  to 
attend  to  the  preparations  for  landing  at  a  long  por- 
tico that  skirted  the  left  side  of  the  Piraeus.  A  few 
heavy-geared  corn  ships  from  Alexandria  and  the 
Euxine  were  lying  at  intervals  along  the  quay — all 
of  them  silent  and  dark.  A  single  light,  however, 
shone  from  under  the  portico.  Toward  this  the 
galley  was  steered.  The  rays  were  soon  seen  to 
come  from  a  small  room. 

"  You  see,**  said  the  captain  as  he  stood  again  at 
the  side  of  the  young  Greek  and  pointed  to  the  light, 
**  that,  late  as  it  is,  I  am  in  time  to  get  my  orders 
for  Alexandria  to-night.  So  before  break  of  day  we 
shall  be  on  our  way.  Your  boxes,  according  to 
your  wish,  will  be  left  at  yonder  shipping  office  with- 
out address,  and  will  be  delivered  on  mention  of 
Arno  the  Phenician.     Farewell.** 

"  Sorry,**  said  the  Greek  as  he  warmly  pressed 
the  hand  held  out  to  him,  **  that  you   cannot  now 

*  Ex.  Incert.  Comoed.,  p.  224. 
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stop  with  me  and  allow  my  parents  to  return  some 
of  the  many  kindnesses  you  have  shown  me.  Do 
not  fail  to  seek  me  out  when  you  come  to  Athens 
■  again.  May  the  gods  be  favorable  to  my  friend 
Arno ! " 

"  May  the  one  God  be  favorable  to  Dio ! "  re- 
turned the  Phenician,  "  and  give  us  to  meet  each 
other  again." 

The  galley  touched  the  landing,  and  Dio  leaped 
lightly  ashore.  Did  he  stumble  ?  No ;  he  only 
knelt  to  kiss  his  sacred  native  soil. 


II. 


AN  ATHENIAN  PALACE. 


KpecTTOV  yap  kariv  dp^aadcu  dxl)i  'npaTreiv  rf  fitidiiTOTe,- 
DiONYSIUS  OF  Halicarnassus,  ix,  9. 

"Better  late  than  never." 
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CHAPTER  II. 

AN  ATHENIAN  PALACE. 

N  his  way  to  the  city  Dio  counted  among  the 
remains  of  the  Long  Walls  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  and  a  quarter  gods  and  goddesses.  The 
quarter  was  a  broken  image  of  Bacchus  at  the 
Peiraic  Gate,  on  whose  sole  remaining  finger  hung 
the  key  of  the  postern,  while  the  janitor  himself  lay 
drunk  at  its  sole  remaining  foot. 

It  was  midnight  when  he  stood  before  the  largest 
house  in  the  street  of  the  Archons.  The  full  moon 
was  pouring  on  its  front.  It  was  of  Pentelic  marble, 
long  on  the  street,  two  large  stories  high — the  up- 
per story  only  having  windows.  In  front  was  a 
beautiful  though  narrow  green,  enriched  with  clus- 
ters of  shrubs  and  flowers,  and  having  in  the  cen- 
ter a  small  stone  altar,  on  which  stood  a  statu- 
ette of  Apollo.  A  low  marble  parapet,  with  a 
locked  gate  in  the  middle,  separated  the  plot  from 
the  street. 

Dio  sprang  lightly  over  the  gate,  made  a  slight 
reverence  as  he  passed  the  altar,  mounted  the  steps, 
two  at  a  time,  to  the  great  door.  It  was  double, 
made  of  polished  oak,  studded  with  bronze  spikes, 
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and  held  a  heavy  bronze  knocker,  over  which  in 
silver  relief  was  this  inscription,  "  Welcome^  friends 
of  the  immortal  gods^ 

Rap,  rap — very  gently,  as  if  he  were  unwilling  to 
rouse  the  neighbors.  Immediately  a  deep  growl 
was  heard  just  within. 

'*  Ha,  Chron !  I  hoped  to  hear  your  voice.  It  is 
a  good  omen.  You  will  do  more  for  me  than 
knockers.  I  will  set  you  to  work  in  my  favor 
again.'* 

The  low  knock  was  repeated.  This  time  the  dog 
seemed  fully  roused,  and  sent  out  a  succession  of 
barks  in  the  deep,  rich  tone  peculiar  to  the  great 
Molossian  hound ;  and  the  clanking  of  his  chains 
could  be  heard  as  he  sprang  furiously  toward  the 
door. 

"  That  surely  ought  to  bring  the  porter,"  thought 
Dio. 

And  soon  some  one  seemed  trying  to  quiet  the 
dog.  When  he  had  succeeded  a  small  panel  in  the 
door  was  drawn  back,  and  a  voice  asked,  "  Who  is 
there  ?  " 

"  Cheion,  is  that  you  ?  Glad  to  hear  your  old 
voice  once  more.  The  pleasantest  sound  I  have 
heard  for  many  a  day,  and  not  so  very  much  the 
worse  for  wear  either.  Let  Dio  in  as  quickly  as 
you  can." 

At  this  the  dog  set  up  another  furious  volley  of 
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barks,  which  the  porter  seemed  to  have  much  diffi- 
culty in  quieting.  When  all  was  again  still,  instead 
of  hearing  the  sound  of  bolts  and  bars  being  with- 
drawn, Dio  saw,  as  he  thought,  an  eye  reconnoiter- 
ing  him  from  the  opening. 

''Cannot 'come  in  to-night,"  at  length  said  the 
porter ;  "  I  do  not  know  you.*' 

*'  What,  not  know  Dio,  your  master's  son,  whom 
you  saw  and  heard  every  day  for  eighteen  years,  un- 
til he  went  to  the  wars  ?  I  am  afraid,  Cheion,  that 
the  last  four  years  have  dealt  less  kindly  with  your 
eyes  and  ears  than  I  could  have  wished." 

By  this  time  other  servants  had  evidently  joined 
the  porter,  and  Dio  could  hear  low  talking  of  many 
voices  within.  He  saw,  too,  eye  after  eye  appear 
at  the  orifice.  At  last  the  porter  said  in  a  tremu- 
lous voice : 

"  It  cannot  be ;  our  young  master  we  shall  never 
see  again,  and  you  have  neither  his  voice  nor  look. 
So  you  must  begone,  or  the  dog — "  whereupon  the 
dog  set  up  another  paroxysm  of  barking. 

"  I  see  how  it  is,"  said  Dio  to  himself;  "strange 
that  I  did  not  think  of  it  before.  My  voice  and  size 
and  whole  look  have  so  changed  during  my  absence 
that  the  faithful  fellows,  and  even  the  sharp  instinct 
of  Chron,  cannot  recognize  me.     What  shall  I  do 

After  reflecting  a  moment  he  put  his  lips  to  the 
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opening:  "Cheion,  ho,  Cheion!  I  think  I  must 
not  be  very  hard  on  you  for  not  knowing  me.  No 
dt)ubt  I  have  changed  somewhat  in  four  years.  But 
hark  you  !  I  did  not  want  to  disturb  my  father  and 
mother  at  this  hour  of  the  night,  but  I  do  not  see 
that  it  can  be  helped.  Go  call  your  master.  I  vent- 
ure that  he  will  know  his  boy  even  if  his  body  is 
just  a  trifle  bigger  than  it  was,  and  his  voice  just  a 
thought  gruffer." 

No  answer,  for  awhile,  was  made  to  this ;  but  Dio 
could  hear  a  good  deal  of  whispered  conference  go- 
ing on.  After  waiting  what  he  thought  a  reasonable 
time,  and  not  catching*  the  sound  of  any  step  leav- 
ing the  hall,  he  again  said,  in  a  voice  a  little  impa- 
tient -and  commanding : 

"  Well,  men,  (Cleon,  Tychon,  Pichos,  and  the  rest 
of  you,)  what  is  the  matter  now?  Why  does  not 
some  one  go  and  call  my  father?  Go  and  tell  him 
that  some  one  claiming  to  be  his  son  is  at  the  door, 
and  has  been  for  a  long  time — thanks  to  the  stupid 
fidelity  of  his  servants !  '* 

Here  the  dog,  which  had  lately  changed  his  fierce 
bark  into  a  low  growl  and  then  a  whine,  broke  out 
into  a  quick  succession  of  short  joyful  barks  that 
seemed  almost  to  come  from  another  animal ;  and 
seemed  making  desperate  efforts  to  get  free  from 
those  holding  him.  At  the  same  time  an  earnest 
dispute  began  among  the  servants  in  tones  less 
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guarded  than  before.  Dio  heard  one  say,  "  Why, 
even  Chron  begins  to  know  him ! "  Suddenly  a  great 
misgiving  came  over  Dio.  "  Is  it  possible  that  my 
father  is  dead  ?  "  The  thought  stabbed  him.  Put- 
ting his  lips  again  to  the  opening,  he  said,  in  a  faint 
voice  that  shook  with  emotion : 

"  Tell  me,  Cheion,  instantly — and  is  it  even  so 
that  I  no  longer  have  a  father  to  welcome  me? 
Alas,  alas !  that  I  should  have  escaped  the  wars  and 
the  seas  for  this !  " 

This  greatly  increased  the  noise  and  confusion 
within.  Perhaps  Dio's  voice  in  his  deep  feeling 
went  back  more  to  the  tones  of  his  earlier  years 
and  touched  the  memories  of  some  of  his  list- 
eners. Cries  of  "  'Tis  he,"  "  'Tis  he,*'  mingled  with 
"  No,"  "  No,"  were  heard,  until  a  new  voice  spoke 
out: 

"  Our  master  and  mistress  are  living ;  but  the  fact 
is  they  are  both  gone  away,  leaving  us  strict  charges; 
and  some  of  us  feel  it  unsafe  to  let  in  a  stranger  at 
this  time  of  the  night,  though  he  talk  never  so 
fairly.  You  had  better  go  to  the  guard-house  at 
the  Peiraic  Gate  and  wait  till  morning." 

"  Now  all  the  immortal  gods  be  praised ! "  ex- 
claimed the  young  man  in  a  tone  of  great  relief. 
**  My  worst  fear  is  gone.  I  can  pardon  you  a  good 
deal  for  this  piece  of  good  news.  But,  Praxis,  you 
rogue  of  a  steward,  do   you  call  me  a   stranger? 
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Why,  even  Chron  now  knows  me.  If  you  know  less 
than  a  dog,  don't  you  see  that  you  are  by  no  means 
fit  for  a  steward,  and  that  we  must  think  about  put- 
ting some  one  in  your  place  ?  There's  Cleon,  my 
pedagogue :  he  will  make  a  very  good  steward.  He 
knows  a  thing  or  two.  Did  I  not  hear  him  say  just 
now,  *  'Tis  he  ? '  To  be  sure  it  is  he ;  and  Praxis, 
stupid  Praxis,  who  knows  less  than  a  -dog,  is  making 
his  master's  son  wait  outside  the  door  like  a  dog." 

The  confusion  that  now  took  place  within  was 
wonderful.  It  seemed  almost  as  if  a  small  battle 
were  going  on.  Dio  could  hear  pushing  and  scuf- 
fling, and  a  plenty  of  loud  pagan  swearing  besides. 
But  Cleon  and  the  dog  swore  the  loudest.  The 
last  had  the  advantage  in  point  of  voice,  and  fairly 
shook  the  house  with  his  grand  tones  of  mingled 
defiance  and  triumph.  Dio  was  really  afraid  that 
blood  would  be  shed  between  the  two  parties.  A 
thought  occurred  to  him. 

"  Look  here.  Praxis,  (now  be  quiet  all  of  you  !) 
what  will  satisfy  you  that  I  am  Dio  ?  You  see  that 
I  know  you  all.  Why,  I  can  describe  to  you  every 
room  in  this  house ;  especially  my  own  room,  which 
I  warrant  you  my  mother  has  let  no  one  alter  one 
jot  since  I  went  away.  Pass  through  the  hall  into 
the  court,  cross  the  court  to  the  west  portico,  turn 
to  the  first  door  on  the  left,  mount  the  stairs,  enter 
the  door  at  the  top,  and  you  are  in  my  anteroom. 
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On  the  wall  are  the  horns  of  the  first  stag  I  ever 
killed,  and,  hanging  from  them,  my  bow  and  quiver 
and  other  gear  for  the  chase.  Entering  my  room, 
what  do  you  see  ?  A  mosaic  floor  in  red  and  green 
marble,  walls  and  ceiling  painted  with  the  deeds  of 
the  hero  Theseus,  a  marble  figure  of  Alcides  as  a 
boy,  busts  of  Zeus,  Athene,  and  Apollo  on  a  silver 
tripod,  and  a  small  altar  before  them  made  of  cop- 
per from  our  mines  in  Salamis;  a  table  of  black 
marble  between  the  windows,  in  the  cavities  of 
whose  raised  back  are  many  rolls  of  papyrus  and 
parchment ;  a  small  cabinet  made  of  citron  wood 
and  ivory  and  containing  some  relics  of  my  cloth- 
ing when  an  infant,  my  playthings  when  a  little 
boy,  my  school-parchments  and  tablets,  the  stylus 
with  which  I  did  my  first  writing,  and  the  first  dag- 
ger I  wore.    You  see  on  the  top — '' 

Here  Dio  was  interrupted  by  a  shout  from  the 
servants  that  was  almost  a  shriek — the  hound  taking 
care  to  join  in  lustily  with  his  majestic  barytone. 
He  saw  that  he  need  not  carry  his  description 
further.  The  men  were  already  rushing  in  a  body 
on  the  door,  as  if  it  were  the  goal  at  Olympia  or  the 
gate  of  Paradise.  The  struggle  to  be  the  first  and 
do  the  most  in  undoing  the  fastenings  sadly  inter- 
fered with  the  progress  of  the  work ;  but  at  last, 
amid  many  cries  and  not  a  few  blows  well  laid  on, 
the  doors  flew  open,  and  showed  the  wide  hall  full 
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of  servants  in  almost  all  colors,  attitudes,  and  stages 
of  undress — some  bearing  lighted  sconces,  and  one 
trying  to  light  the  great  sconce  that  projected  from 
the  wall.  For  a  moment  a  misgiving  seemed  to 
come  over  the  crowd  as  they  took  their  first  full 
view  of  the  great  stature  of  the  young  man  crossing 
the  threshold ;  but  they  were  at  once  reassured 
when  the  dog,  who  had  in  some  way  managed  to 
free  himself  from  his  chain,  rushed  up  to  Dio,  and, 
without  even  stopping  to  smell  of  him,  leaped  at 
his  breast  with  a  passionate  and  almost  human  cry 
of  joy.  Dio  caught  the  huge  fellow  in  his  arms  and 
hugged  him.  I  would  despise  Alcides  himself  for 
not  doing  the  same. 

"  Come  back  at  last,  my  fine  old  fellow — you  knew 
me,  didn't  you,  in  spite  of  night  and  years.  Now  we 
will  have  fine  times  again  on  Parnes  and  Citheron. 
But  we  must  not  rouse  the  neighborhood,'*  added 
Dio,  setting  the  dog  down  gently  on  the  pavement,  . 
as  he  stepped  within  and  closed  the  door  behind 
him.  Chron  at  once  used  his  freedom  in  upsetting 
half  a  score  of  the  men  with  a  perfect  tempest  of 
gambols. 

Then  followed  a  scene  of  recognitions,  greetings, 
hand-kissings,  knee-embracings,  better  fancied  than 
described.  So  authors  are  wont  to  say  when  fancy 
fails  them.  Praxis  and  Cheion  seemed  to  feel  it 
necessary  to  make  amends  for  their  backwardness 
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in  opening  the  door  by  special  demonstrations  of 
joy;  and  frolicked  about  almost  equal  to  Chron 
himself.  They  at  last  fell  to  begging  pardon,  fall- 
ing on  their  knees. 

"  Nothing  in  the  world  against  you,  men.  You  did 
right  to  be  jealous  of  a  big  stranger  coming  at  mid- 
night with  a  sword  by  his  side.  I  should  have 
blamed  you  myself  if  you  had  not  been  careful  in 
the  absence  of  my  parents.  But  you  have  not  yet 
told  me  where  they  have  gone  and  when  they  are 
to  return." 

By  many  inquiries,  and  by  putting  this  and  that 
together  after  the  manner  of  artists  in  mosaic  or 
tapestry,  Dio  at  length  made  out  a  coherent  pict- 
ure. It  appeared  that,  some  weeks  before,  his  par- 
ents, in  great  anxiety  on  account  of  his  failure  to 
arrive  long  after  the  coming  of  galleys  known  to 
have  started  from  Italy  much  later  than  himself, 
had  gone  to  Corinth,  the  head-quarters  of  navigation 
with  Italy,  to  see  if  any  light  could  be  had  on  the 
fate  of  their  son  from  the  seamen  of  that  port ;  also 
to  confer  with  the  pioconsul  of  Achaia,  who  might 
know  of  some  unexpected  recall  of  Dio  to  Rome. 
Perhaps  also  they  had  gone  as  far  as  Delphi  to  con- 
sult the  oracle.  The  household  were  daily  expect- 
ing their  return. 

"  Now,  Praxis,"  said  Dio,  when  he  had  gathered 
what  information  he  could,  "  let  us  break  up  for  the 
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night.  You  have  seen  that  I  do  not  need  to  have 
any  one  show  me  my  room.  To-morrow  we  will  all 
renew  our  acquaintance  with  each  other — Chron  in- 
cluded," giving  the  mastiff,  who  stood  by  his  side 
and  was  seemingly  trying  to  find  a  hole  in  his  hand 
in  which  to  insert  his  nose,  a  caressing  pat  or  two. 
"  Meanwhile  charge  all  the  servants  strictly  not  to 
speak  of  my  return  to  any  outside  of  the  house.  I 
wish  it  to  be  quite  unknown  in  the  city  till  the  re- 
turn of  my  parents/' 

"  I  should  not  wonder,"  he  added  to  himself  as  he 
turned  away,  "  if  this  charge  of  mine  should  be  it- 
self a  herald  with  a  trumpet.  Can  new  wine  be  shut 
up  in  such  weak  bottles?  I  expect  nothing  less 
than  an  explosion,  and  to  see  my  precious  Chian 
running  freely  down  the  street  into  the  Agora." 

As  he  crossed  the  peristyle  to  his  own  room  he 
was  heard  saying,  "  Hereafter  I  will  take  old  Ho- 
mer's advice,  *And  thou,  my  friend,  b$  not  long  at 
a  distance  from  thy  home.*  "  * 

♦  Odyss.,  iii,  313. 
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DEAR   OLD   NURSE. 

H  [iaXa  XvypTf^ 
nevaecu  dyyeXlifg,  rj  firj  <30eA^  yevea&cLi, 
keItqj,  narpo/cAof.— Homer,  //.,  xviii,  i8. 


**  Certainly  thou  shalt  liear  sad  news, 
"wliicli  would  to  Heaven  -were  not— Patroclus  lies  low.** 
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CHAPTER  III. 

DEAR     OLD     NURSE. 

10  rose  late  the  next  morning.  Standing 
with  uplifted  hands  before  the  busts  of  Jupi- 
ter, Minerva,  and  Apollo,  he  thanked  them  for  his 
safe  return;  prayed  for  the  safety  and  speedy  com- 
ing of  his  parents ;  invoked  all  blessings  on  them, 
on  Athens,  and,  with  some  hesitation,  on  all  Greece. 
It  was  not  usual  for  Athenians  to  go  so  far — no  far- 
ther than  Attica. 

Just  as  he  was  closing  his  devotions  he  seemed  to 
recollect  something.  Turning  slightly  away  from 
the  statues,  he  raised  his  hands  and  eyes  heavenward 
saying,  "And  thou,  Great  Spirit,  unborn,  knowing 
all  things,  making  all  things,  ruling  all  things,  right- 
eous altogether,  if  indeed  thou  art,  reveal  thyself  to 
me  and  guide  me."  A  prayer  which  subsequent 
events  lead  us  to  suppose  was  fully  answered. 

Opening  a  door,  he  went  up  by  a  narrow  flight  of 
steps  to  the  flat  roof  of  the  house,  and  thence  into  a 
slender  tower  that  rose  from  the  junction  of  two 
broad  marble  parapets.  The  sun  was  high  and 
shining  brightly.  The  two  quadrangles  of  the  im- 
mense mansion  lay  exposed  at  his  feet.     Away,  he 
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could  see  almost  the  whole  city  spread  out  like  a 
map — its  historic  hills  of  various  elevations;  the 
chief  public  edifices ;  the  wall  of  Themistocles  wind- 
ing about  in  an  irregular  oval  and  hidden  at  intervals 
by  the  hills  within ;  without,  scattered  cottages  em- 
bosomed in  gardens,  vineyards,  olive  and  fig  plan- 
tations; and,  in  the  distance,  the  richly  wooded 
uplands  and  mountains  opening  on  the  south  to  the 
sea.  On  the  north,  and  very  near,  the  Great  Virgin 
of  the  Acropolis,  clad  in  flashing  armor,  looked 
down  upon  him  from  above  the  glorious  Parthenon 
and  other  temples  that  crowned  the  summit  or 
nestled  warmly  at  the  base.  Just  a  little  to  the  left 
lay  the  hill  of  Areopagus,  with  its  famous  tribunal 
and  sanctuaries  of  Mars  and  the  Furies ;  and  over 
its  templed  steeps  he  could  see  the  great  temple  of 
Theseus,  the  Achamian  gate,  and,  far  away,  the 
mountain  line  of  Parnes,  where  he  had  often  chased 
the  stag  and  boar.  At  the  foot  of  Areopagus,  and 
almost  at  his  own  feet,  lay  the  picturesque  oblong 
of  the  Agora,  that  throbbing  city  heart,  where,  un- 
der plane  trees  and  porticoes,  and  amid  shrines  and 
altars  and  statues,  traders  were  selling,  magistrates 
consulting,  and  philosophers  disputing — bounded  on 
the  east  by  the  great  State  edifices,  the  Metroum  or 
House  of  Records,  the  Senate  House,  and  the  New 
Prytaneum :  while  just  a  little  further  to  the  right, 
sloping  toward  him  from  the  sides  of  the  Acropolis, 
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rose  the  immense  literary  structures  of  the  city,  the 
Odeon  and  Dionysiac  Theater,  made  immortal  by 
the  majestic  rivalries  of  ^schylus,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides.  From  the  left  side  of  the  Agora  he 
could  trace  the  Sacred  Way  going  north-westerly  to 
the  gate  Dypylum,  and  thence,  skirted  with  tombs, 
through  the  outer  Ceramicus,  past  the  groves  of 
Plato's  Academy  to  the  Pass  of  Eleusis.  Return- 
ing, his  eye  followed  another  long  street,  flanked 
with  porticoes,  issuing  from  the  Agora  and  passing 
between  the  castellated  Museum  and  the  Pnyx  south- 
westerly to  the  Peiraic  Gate,  and  on  between  the  re- 
mains of  the  Long  Walls  to  the  rocky  crescent  of 
the  Piraeus,  with  its  nest  of  masts,  and  the  isle  of 
Salamis  for  background.  Turning  southward,  Dio 
saw,  beyond  a  confused  mass  of  dwellings,  the  Itu- 
rean  Gate,  the  road  to  Phalerum  through  vineyards, 
the  Hippodrome  on  the  bay  where  the  gentlemen 
of  Athens  daily  displayed  their  steeds  and  skill,  and 
then  the  gleaming  waters  of  the  Saronic  Gulf  flecked 
with  white  sails,  and  among  them  the  peculiar  rig 
(so  he  fancied)  of  an  Alexandrian  corn  ship  creeping 
away  toward  the  south-east  over  against  the  bold 
shore  of  iEgina.  To  the  east  he  saw,  first,  the  in- 
complete but  still  magnificent  temple  of  Olympian 
Jupiter  J  next,  the  hill  behind  which  lay  the  long 
parallelogram  of  the  Stadium,  where  the  chief  games 

were  held ;  and  then  the  gate  Diochares,  with  the 
3 
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Lyceum  of  Aristotle  just  beyond.  In  the  north-east, 
just  without  the  walls,  rose  the  craggy  summits  of 
Lycabettus ;  far  away,  the  white  cliffs  and  quarries  of 
Pentelicus ;  and  from  the  plain  at  its  foot  came  suspi- 
cions and  even  gleams  of  Marathon  and  the  Eubean 
waters.  It  was  a  glorious  and  inspiring  scene — a  leaf 
torn  from  an  oriental  imagination  or  the  mantle  of 
Zeus  fallen  on  an  opal  sea — especially  to  Dio,  who 
could  so  well  take  in  with  its  outward  features  all  its 
long  history  and  traditions,  and  people  every  place 
appropriately  with  the  august  forms  and  deeds  of 
burfed  centuries. 

While  feasting  his  sight  on  the  lovely  prospect 
from  which  distance  and  sunshine  had  taken  away 
all  the  ugly  stains  and  scars  of  time  and  war,  he 
heard  a  confused  sound  immediately  below.  Look- 
ing down  into  the  front  court  he  found  it  swarming 
with  servants  evidently  awaiting  his  appearance. 
He  at  once  went  down  to  them.  I  need  not  de- 
scribe minutely  how  he  passed  among  them  with 
cordial  greetings  and  inquiries  —  how,  like  most 
Greeks  and  old  Hesiod,  who  knew  "  how  much  bet- 
ter the  half  is  than  the  whole,  and  how  great 
pleasure  there  is  in  wholesome  herbs,**  *  he  took 
his  simple  morning  meal  of  bread  dipped  in  well- 
watered  wine  in  the  open  court,  where  all  could 
see  him  and  he  occasionally  say  a  word  to  each — 

*  Hesiod,  40, 
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how  he  then  visited  Chron  in  his  quarters,  and  had 
a  fine  frolic  with  the  noble  fellow,  to  the  infinite  de- 
light of  the  servants  who  followed — how,  afterward, 
he  wandered  by  himself  over  the  house  and  made 
acquaintance  anew  with  almost  every  room,  study- 
ing over  again  the  familiar  pictures  and  statuary 
with  which  a  noble  Attic  taste  and  great  means  had 
adorned  every  part ;  lingering  now  before  a  Zeuxis, 
or  Parrhasius,  or  Apelles,  now  before  a  Phidias  or 
Praxiteles,  or  Lysippus.  He  lingered  longest  in  the 
library,  where,  among  busts  of  renowned  authors 
and  of  the  Dionysii  for  many  a  generation,  were 
ranged  along  walls  wainscoted  in  black  oak  of 
Dodona,  each  in  its  own  little  recess,  the  chief  lit- 
erary treasures  of  the  time.  The  part  allotted  to 
Greek  manuscripts  seemed  to  attract  him  the  most. 
Taking  out  of  their  lettered  cases  roll  after  roll  of 
vellum  or  papyrus  he  glanced  lovingly  over  char- 
acters as  fair  with  Egyptian  ink  as  ever  graver  made 
with  his  tool,  as  if  to  salute  his  old  favorites  and 
make  sure  that  they  had  come  to  no  harm  in  his 
absence,  and  hear  them  say  in  their  grand,  silent 
speech,  *'  Welcome  back,  Dio.'*  At  last  he  came  to 
a  roll  which  he  did  not  recognize.  It  was  fresh- 
looking  as  if  just  from  the  hand  of  the  scribe.  What 
was  it  ?  He  turned  to  the  case  and  read,  **  Sacred 
Writings  of  the  Jews,  translated  by  the  Seventy — 
Navos,  of  Alexandria,  Scribe.*'     Just  below,  in  her 
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own  hand,  he  found  the  name  of  his  mother,  "  Hys- 
pate,  daughter  of  Eudoxus,  Eteobutadae  11. ,  206 
Olymp."  The  young  man  put  the  name  to  his  lips. 
**  This,'*  said  he,  "  must  be  what  Arno  spoke  of.  I 
will  soon  look  at  it  again." 

Thus  the  morning  was  passed.  After  the  mid-, 
day  meal,  which  was  almost  as  simple  as  that  of  the 
morning,  he  sallied  forth  to  pay  the  dreaded  visit 
to  his  nurse.  The  old  Athenian  custom  which  re- 
quired that  no  gentleman  should  go  abroad  without 
an  attendant  had  by  this  time  greatly  relaxed  in  the 
presence  of  so  much  that  was  foreign ;  so  he  went 
out  alone.  And  I  may  as  well  say,  though  at  the  risk 
of  disgusting  my  reader,  that  he  also  went  without 
a  cane^  though  canes  were  still  mightily  in  fashion 
among  the  gentry  of  Athens.  Perhaps  he  thought 
such  an  appendage  preposterous  for  a  young  man — 
especially  for  one  with  the  thews  and  sinews  of  a 
Hercules ;  and,  it  may  be,  he  did  not  care  to  be 
recognized  even  as  an  Athenian.  He  had  small  fear 
of  any  more  specific  recognition.  The  great  change 
in  his  personal  appearance,  of  which  he  had  now  be- 
come fully  aware,  together  with  the  fact  that  the 
Athenians  were  quite  in  the  habit  of  seeing  strangers 
among  them  curiously  examining  their  monuments 
and  city  life,  put  him  quite  at  his  ease  as  he  passed 
al^ng  toward  the  Itonean  gate.  He  soon  had  an 
opportunity  of  testing  the  penetration  of  his  ac- 
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quaintances,  and  really  did  not  find  them  quite  as 
sharp  as  the  best  arrows  in  the  golden  quiver  of 
Apollo.  The  Athenian  gentlemen  were  just  mak- 
ing their  way  back  from  the  equestrian  grounds  at 
Phalerum,  and  among  them  he  saw  not  a  few  per- 
sons whom  he  well  knew,  who  seemed  to  eye  him 
curiously,  but  on  whom  he  looked  with  the  bearing 
of  a  perfect  stranger.  Did  they  really  know  him,  or 
half  know  him  ?  He  determined  to  set  the  matter 
at  rest  on  the  first  opportunity.  Very  soon  he  saw 
coming  to  meet  him,  on  the  same  side  of  the  street, 
his  old  gymnasium-master,  and  with  him  a  young 
man,  a  cousin,  with  whom  he  had  been  quite  inti- 
mate up  to  the  time  of  his  embarking  for  Italy, 
"  Now,"  said  Dio  to  himself,  "  let  me  settle  the 
doubt."  As  they  drew  near  he  looked  them  square- 
ly in  the  face  with  a  steady  but  courteous  gaze, 
and,  stopping,  begged  to  know  whether  any  thing 
of  interest  had  occurred  at  Phalerum  that  morning. 
He  was  answered  in  the  negative  with  great  defer- 
ence, and  quite  without  any  air  of  recognition. 

"  I  certainly  am  in  no  danger  of  being  known  by 
others,"  thought  Dio,  as  he  thanked  them  and 
passed  on;  "Why,  Amphis  would  have  shouted, 
and  caught  me  by  the  neck,  (that  is,  if  he  could  have 
reached  it,)  and  made  a  scene  at  the  first  idea  that 
he  was  speaking  to  me.  A  sharp-eyed  fellow,  too ! 
And  Epicrites,  whom  I  used  to  meet  every  day  for 
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two  years  in  the  gymnasium  until  my  going  away, 
and  who  seemed  to  know  every  muscle  in  my  body 
almost  as  well  as  if  he  had  made  me — he  plainly  is 
as  much  in  the  dark  as  Amphis.'* 

His  long  absence  had  given  the  city  considerable 
novelty  of  appearance;  so  that  he  very  naturally 
wore  the  air  of  a  well-bred  stranger  making  his  first 
curious  rounds.  His  eye  was  alert  to  the  whole 
scene — to  the  open  shops ;  the  movable  stalls  where 
many  handicrafts  were  plied  ;  the  scribes  with  their 
small  tables  and  ready  styli  at  street  corners;  the 
numerous  horsemen,  and  occasional  litters  with 
bright  eyes  beaming  out  upon  him.  At  one  point 
his  eye  caught  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  a 
shrine  with  a  fresh-looking  statue  in  it.  He  crossed 
over  to  examine.  He  found  a  life-size  figure,  in 
Parian  marble,  of  Diana  habited  as  a  huntress. 
Dio  thought  he  had  never  seen  any  thing  half  so 
exquisite  in  female  form  and  features — so  express- 
ive in  its  perfect  symmetry  of  all  that  is  simple  and 
pure  and  high.  It  was  as  if  the  best  artist  had  set 
himself  to  make  his  best  idea  of  a  god  maidenly, 
and  had  succeeded,  without  loss  of  divine  character- 
istics. It  was  as  if  he  saw  the  goddess  at  a  mo- 
ment when,  in  some  highest  and  transfiguring  mood, 
she  was  just  in  the  act  of  springing  toward  the  sky, 
whither  her  eyes  were  half  raised  ;  and  then,  touch- 
ing her  with  a  wand,  suddenly  changed  her  into 
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marble.  Dio  stood  before  the  marble  glory  almost 
oblivious  of  what  was  passing  around.  The  instinct 
of  worship  wrought  in  him  strongly.  He  made  an 
unconscious  reverence. 

So  absorbed  was  he  that  he  did  not  notice  the 
gradual  gathering  across  the  street  of  a  large  group, 
who  were  almost  as  much  absorbed  in  looking  at 
him. 

"Well,  I  never!''  exclaimed  a  little  cobbler  with 
a  dilapidated  sandal  in  his  hand.  "Who  can  he 
be?  I  did  not  know  there  were  such  men  in  these 
days — or  in  any  days,  for  that  matter.  Zounds! 
what  a  figure!  If  I  had  not  just  seen  Apollo  safe 
on  his  pedestal  at  the  head  of  the  street  I  should 
say  it  is  he — very  considerably  improved,  too,  by 
the  change  of  place,  upon  my  honor.  I  say,  neigh- 
bor Haemon** — at  the  same  time  leaning  forward 
and  punching  with  his  sandal  the  shoulder  of  a  large 
man,  wearing  both  a  smutted  apron  and  a  smutted 
face — "who  is  he?*' 

"  How  should  I  know?  One  of  our  masters,  no 
doubt,  (see,  he  has  neither  a  cane  nor  a  servant,) 
come  to  take  account  of  stock,  and  polish  himself 
against  our  Athenian  grindstones.'  Plainly,  he  never 
saw  that  grindstone  before.  It  is  a  famous  good 
one  to  begin  upon,  I  must  confess,  and  the  young 
man  plainly  has  the  good  sense  to  know  it.'* 

^'That  is  no  Roman,  take  my  word  for  it,"  said 
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the  fellow  behind,  contemptuously.  "Why,  man, 
look  at  his  face,  now  that  he  is  raising  his  petasus  I 
Pure  Greek,  every  bit  of  it.  Depend  upon  it,  such 
a  face  as  that  was  never  made  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber.  No,  neighbor,  [with  a  good-natured  gesture 
of  contempt,  and  winking  to  the  man  by  his  side,] 
I  honor  your  judgment  about  locks  and  keys,  and 
the  very  first  job  at  repairing  them  which  I  am 
unfortunate  enough  to  have  shall  come  to  you,  but 
as  to  the  fine  arts — well,  the  less  said  the  better. 
Depend  upon  it,  my  friend  here  on  the  right  has 
the  right  of  it.  That  stranger  is  Apollo  off  on  his 
travels  again.  Does  not  Homer  say  that  *  the  gods 
are  very  knowable  at  sight?'*  What  is  more,  I 
Crites  say  it,  and  say  that  it  is  as  plain  as  day, 
that  Melius  himself  is  among  us,  and  very  naturally 
takes  a  liking  to  his  sister  as  soon  as  he  sees  her. 
Brother  and  sister — any  one  can  see  it  with  half  an 
eye/'  and  he  gave  a  triumphant  flourish  with  his 
thumb,  as  if  the  matter  were  settled  at  the  Areop- 
agus in  full  session,  Mars  and  the  Furies  and  Stars 
looking  on. 

Dio  at  length  became  aware  of  the  attention  he 
was  drawing,  and  passed  on,  saying  to  himself, 
"  Either  another  Phidias  has  appeared  in  my  ab- 
sence, or  that  figure  is  a  copy  of  some  living  per- 
son— neither   of  which   seems   possible.     What   a 
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worshipful  thing !  I  much  doubt  if  even  Arno  the 
Phoenician  could  see  it  without  pulling  off  his  cap. 
If  all  our  gods  and  goddesses  were  as  this  Artemis 
looks,  one  would  have  less  perplexity  about  them." 

Just  outside  the  Itonean  gate,  on  the  right  of  the 
road  leading  to.Phalerum,  in  the  midst  of  market- 
gardens  and  small  olive  yards,  stood  a  number  of 
cottages — evidently  built  of  stones  taken  from  the 
old  Phaleric  wall,  some  remains  of  which  could  still 
be  seen  on  the  other  side  of  the  road.  At  the  open 
door  of  one  of  these  cottages  Dio  presented  himself. 
An  old  woman  within  was  bending  over  her  distaff 
to  disentangle  a  thread.  He  stood  for  a  moment 
looking  at  her  with  a  troubled  expression.  Sudden- 
ly raising  her  eyes  she  discovered  him.     She  rose. 

"  Is  my  lord  wishing  to  speak  with  me — ^will  he 
step  within  ?  My  sight  is  dim,  and  he  must  excuse 
me  if  I  ought  to  know  him,"  she  said  with  an  ac- 
cent and  manner  far  above  her  apparent  station. 
I  am  somewhat  used,  good  mother,"  said  Dio, 
to  being  unknown.  I  am  a  friend  of  the  Dionysii. 
Arriving  in  the  city  last  night  I  found  the  family 
absent.  As  I  happened  to  know  that  you  were 
once  nurse  in  the  family,  I  have  come  to  you.  Can 
you  give  me  any  news  of  Dio  ?  " 

The  woman  suddenly  lifted  both  hands  to  her 
face,  and  for  a  moment  said  nothing.  **  Alas,  alas ! 
that  I  can,"  she  at  length  said  in  a  faint  voice,  while 
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the  tears  ran  down  her  furrowed  cheeks.  "  He  lies 
below  the  sea,  the  dreadful,  dreadful  sea ;  and  my 
own  son  who  went  with  him  to  the  wars  is  there  by 
his  side." 

"  This  is,  indeed,  bad  news.  How  did  you  learn 
it?" 

"  Ah,  noble  sir,  it  has  long  been  told  all  over  the 
city.  Every  body  says  it  is  so.  The  Dionysii  are 
a  great  family,  and  have  sent  out  galleys  in  every 
direction  to  search.  But  in  vain.  Nothing  could 
be  learned  about  Dio  and  my  son  since  they  sailed 
from  Italy  four  months  ago.  Ah,  sir,"  and  here  the 
tears  broke  out  anew  and  her  voice  sank  almost  to  a 
whisper ;  "  no  doubt  they  are  lying  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea ;  and  their  shades  must  wander  sadly  for  a 
hundred  years  on  the  banks  of  the  infernal  River." 
She  wrung  her  hands  and  sobbed  as  if  her  heart 
would  break. 

"  And  they  were  good,  too,"  she  added  after  a 
moment ;  "  faithful  to  the  gods.  Many  a  sacrifice 
has  my  son  laid  on  the  altar  of  Poseidon.  And  he 
was  so  kind  and  gentle  to  me.  And  Dio — ah,  sir, 
if  you  knew  him  you  know  how  good  as  well  as 
brave  and  noble  he  was,  after  the  manner  of  his  an- 
cestors. Alas  that  I  should  have  lived  to  see  this 
day!  Day!  I  shall  never  see  days  again;  they 
will  be  all  nights.  My  old  eyes  shall  never  rest  on 
the  dear  boys  more.     They  will  be  cast  from  wave 
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to  wave,  and  the  sea-monsters  will  feed  on  them,  and 
their  spirits  will  go  up  and  down  on  the  banks  of 
the  sad  river  and  plain,  and  look  longingly  across, 
and  perhaps  never  find  rest.     O  cruel  gods !  ** 

"  We  must  try  to  propitiate  them,"  said  Dio.  **  If 
we  lay  costly  offerings  on  their  altars  they  may 
discover  the  body,  that  it  may  have  the  last  sad 
rites." 

"  Ah,  sir,  I  am  poor  and  lowly — scarcely  above  a 
slave — and  our  gods  do  not  mind  such.  Even  when 
thinking  of  Dio  himself  I  have  small  comfort ;  for 
though  there  is  no  family  in  all  Greece  greater  than 
his,  and  they  would  do  any  thing  to  make  the  gods 
favorable,  how  can  they  know  wAom  to  propitiate  ? 
One  is  asleep,  another  is  busy,  another  is  unjust,  an- 
other is  neither  wise  nor  strong  enough  for  the  need ; 
even  Zeus  himself  cannot  always  have  things  his  own 
way.  The  gods  often  disagree  among  themselves ; 
to  please  one  party  is  to  displease  another ;  how  can 
one  tell  where  to  go  for  help  ?  No,  I  have  thought 
it  all  over  these  weary  months  since  my  heart  was 
broken,  and- 1  have  small  hope  from  any  thing  that 
even  the  Dionysii  can  do ;"  and  the  poor  old  woman 
sank  down  again  on  her  stool,  and  swayed  herself 
backward  and  forward  with  such  a  hopeless  look  as 
was  more  pitiful  than  tears. 

What  could  Dio  say?  He  felt  the  truth  of  what 
she  said,  and  that  if  she  was  to  be  comforted  at  all 
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it  must  be  in  the  way  of  distraction.  So  he  began 
to  tell  her  what  high  praise  of  her  son  he  had  heard 
from  Dio^how  faithful  and  brave  and  attached  to 
his  master  he  was — ^how  tenderly  attached  Dio  was 
to  him,  and  how  he  was  wont  to  treat  him  as  a  dear 
friend  rather  than  as  a  servant.  As  he  went  on  in 
low  sympathizing  tones  the  mother  gradually  ceased 
her  swaying  motion,  her  face  awoke,  and  her  eyes 
fastened  on  his  face  with  an  intentness  that  grew 
every  moment  more  absorbing.  Then  he  told  her 
that  from  what  he  knew  of  the  family  of  Dio  he  felt 
sure  that  they  would  do  all  they  could  to  please  the 
gods  and  recover  the  body  of  Euphorus.  **  And," 
said  he,  **  we  will  make  rich  offerings,  not  only  to 
Zeus  and  Poseidon,  but  to  all  the  Olympian  deities, 
so  as  to  make  their  help  surer ;  especially  to  Aphro- 
dite, since  it  was  near  Cythera — but  no  matter ;  no 
doubt  all  will  be  done  that  can  be  done." 

She  was  now  so  still  that  Dio,  who  had  purposely 
kept  his  eyes  from  her  distressed  white  face  as  he 
spoke,  let  them  fall  on  her.  She  was  leaning  eager- 
ly toward  him,  her  eyes  widely  dilated,  her  lips 
slightly  parted,  seemingly  even  breath  suspended. 

"  You  speak  only  of  my  son  Euphorus,"  she  at 
length  said,  slowly  and  in  a  voice  almost  too  faint 
to  be  heard.  "  Do  you  know,  I  had  two  sons  ? 
Which  of  them  was  dearest  I  could  not  tell.  Dio, 
too,  was  my  son.     I  held  him  on  my  knees  and  in 
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my  bosom  when  a  babe,  taught  him  to  creep  and 
walk,  went  with  him  abroad  for  air  and  exercise,  and 
he  and  Euphorus,  being  nearly  of  the  same  age, 
were  almost  always  together.  As  Dio  grew  up  he 
never  forgot  his  poor  nurse,  but  came  often  to  see 
me,  and  brought  me  many  a  present,  and  treated  me 
as  if  I  were  really  his  mother — ^so  gently  and  re- 
spectfully and  tenderly;  ah,  the  princely  lad  be- 
came a  true  son  to  me,  as  dear  as  Euphorus  himself! 
And  it  would  take  away  half  my  sorrow  could  I 
know  that  though  Euphorus  is  gone  my  son  Dio  is 
safe." 

"  Your  son  Dio  is  safe,"  said  the  young  man,  step- 
ping quickly  forward,  bending  on  one  knee,  and 
tenderly  putting  his  arms  about  the  poor  woman. 
She  gave  one  passionate  cry,  clasped  her  hands 
about  his  neck,  and  then  lay  on  his  bosom  like  a 
stone.  He  said  nothing,  but  laid  his  cheek  by  the 
side  of  hers,  softly  stroked  her  white  hair,  ever  and 
anon  by  a  gentle  pressure  of  his  arm  recalled  her 
fainting  consciousness  to  the  fact  of  his  presence 
and  profound  sympathy. 

At  last  she  murmured,  "The  gods  be  praised! 
They  have  not  been  so  hard  to  me  as  I  thought. 
Euphorus  is  indeed  gone,  but  Dio  lives.  I  thank 
the  Immortals  for  that.  Perhaps  they  will  yet  send 
me  the  body  of  my  other  son,  and  then  his  soul  can 
cross  the  sad  River  and  find  rest." 
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Dio  had  many  questions  to  answer;  and  many 
were  the  tears  shed  by  the  poor  woman,  especially  as 
she  heard  some  particulars  of  the  scene  near  Cy- 
thera.  To  escape  so  many  dangers  and  yet  perish 
so  near  home — how  sad !  Blame  not  the  long  low 
wail  she  could  not  keep  back.  Dio  did  not,  but, 
vent  once  given,  he  so  wisely  avoided  the  sadder 
details,  and  mixed  up  warm  praises  of  his  foster 
brother  with  what  he  did  tell,  that  when  he  finished 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  the  lone, 
bruised  heart  was  being  sustained  beyond  his  ex- 
pectation. It  was  still  night,  but  a  night  into 
which  many  stars  and  even  the  full  moon  had 
come. 

"  Now,  mother,"  said  he  at  last,  "  I  will  go  and 
lay  votive  offerings,  not  only  on  the  altar  of  Plouton, 
king  of  the  dead,  and  Poseidon,  king  of  the  sea, 
and  Aphrodite,  near  whose  isle  and  favorite  shrine 
we  lost  our  Euphorus,  and  who  is  tender-hearted, 
but  also  on  the  altars  of  all  the  chief  deities  of 
our  country.  Besides,  I  will  promise  them  still 
greater  gifts  in  case  they  come  to  our  help.  So, 
perhaps  we  shall  succeed  in  enlisting  them  in  our 
behalf,  and  we  shall  find  my  brother  again,  and 
his  ashes  shall  rest  with  the  Dionysii  whom  he 
loved  so  well  and  served  so  faithfully,  and  so,  as 
you  say,  his  dear  shade  be  at  rest.  Meanwhile  I 
will  have  a  rich  cenotaph  made  that  shall  tell  with 
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fitting  inscription  how  good  and  brave  and  faithful 
he  was." 

He  gently  disengaged  himself,  at  the  same  time 
kissing  again  her  withered  cheek — kissing  it  as  if  it 
were  some  ancient  altar  on  which  ancestral  fires  were 
still  feebly  burning.  "  You  must  expect  to  see  your 
son  Dio  very  often  now.  But  he  wishes  for  the 
present  to  have  his  return  remain  unknown  in  the 
city.  So  do  not  speak  of  it  to  any  until  my  parents 
come  back.  And  now  you  must  let  me  do  a  son*s 
part  for  you — nay,  do  not  refuse  me,  or  I  shall  feel 
grieved,"  and  he  pressed  a  purse  into  her  hand, 
closed  her  fingers  tightly  on  it,  then  stepped  quickly 
into  the  street. 

**  Dear  old  nurse ! "  said  Dio  to  himself  with  a 
sigh,  as  he  passed  into  the  city :  "  I  have  tried  to 
be  a  physician  to  her,  and  perhaps  not  altogether 
without  success ;  but  who  shall  cure  me,  who  am  be- 
ginning to  be  sick  with  DOUBT?  No  doctor  suffices 
for  himself." 

Just  then  a  blind  street-singer^  also  going  into  the 
city,  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  began  to  ply  his 
vocation ;  and,  singularly  enough,  chanted  in  a 
strong  voice,  curiously  compounded  of  the  gay  and 

grave,  the  following  verses : 

* 

"  I  knew  of  a  doctor  whose  skill  was  so  great 
That  his  fame  went  out  to  the  end  of  the  land, 

And  the  sick  sent  early,  and  the  sick  sent  late, 
For  help  to  the  doctor,  the  Doctor  Legrand. 
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"  Bol  one  day  Ihe  greal  doclor  himself  fell  sick ; 

The  pain  took  him  so  hard  he  took  to  his  bed, 
And  sent  for  a  doctor — 'A  doctor  I'  say  you  ; 

'Why,  he  was  a  doctor  himself,  as  you  said. 

"  'Why  not  feel  his  own  poise,  and  rap  his  ownbreast. 
And  tell  what  the  matter  and  what  to  be  done  7 

For  surely  a  doctor  like  Doctor  Legrand 
Should  know  how  to  doctor  an  ail  of  bis  own  1 ' 

"  Not  «o  thought  the  doctor,  bat  sent  man  away — 

Sent  him  as  fast  as  feet  could  well  go — 
And  called  Doctor  Divine,  just  over  the  way. 

To  divine  him  the  ail  and  what  he  should  do. 

"  '  For,'  said  he,  '  'tis  a  maxim  come  from  old  lime 

That  DO  doctor  is  fit  to  doctor  himself ; 
A  sick  body  is  sure  sick  judgment  to  make — 

So  doctor,  dear  doctor,  be  doctor  yourself/ 

"  So  Divine  took  the  case,  made  diagnosis, 

Looked  grave,  said  'twas  the  plague,  took  Ihe  plague  in  hand. 
And  patient  had  nothing,  just  nothing,  to  say. 

As  if  he  were  nothing  but  patient  Legrand. 


r 


"  Good-bye  to  the  sick  man  who  treats  his  own  casi 
Whatever  the  plague  he  has  taken  in  hand  ; 

He  shall  go  to  the  bad  who  goes  to  himself. 
Though  hinuelfbe  doctor,  and  Doctor  Legrand." 


J 
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UdvTa  ttXtjqtj  6eo)v, — Aristotle,  D^  A»,,  i,  5. 


'•All  things  full  of  gods." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  PANTHEON  AT  HOME. 

AT  Rome  one  now  visits  with  special  interest 
the  Pantheon.  This  ancient  temple  to  all 
the  gods  is,  in  some  respects,  a  copy  of  one  much 
more  ancient  that  stood  near  the  Agora  in  Athens : 
but  the  vast  rotunda  of  the  Athenian  temple  had 
neither  porch  nor  roof.  Within,  a  rich  portico  fol- 
lowed the  entire  circuit  of  the  walls,  and  was  divid- 
ed up  into  a  great  number  of  shrines  accessible  only 
from  a  broad  chariot-course  that  passed  just  in  front 
of  them,  and  which  was  separated  by  a  bronze 
railing,  broken  at  frequent  intervals,  from  the  great 
central  area  of  the  building.  This  central  space  was 
wholly  open  to  the  sky,  and  adorned  with  fountains 
and  columns  and  statues  and  altars. 

At  the  open  gate  of  this  structure  Dio  in  due 
time  presented  himself.  After  glancing  about  the 
interior,  as  if  to  refresh  his  memory,  and,  perhaps,  to 
ascertain  whether  any  familiar  faces  were  to  be  seen 
or  any  special  rites  were  in  progress,  he  turned  aside 
into  one  of  the  neighboring  shops,  devoted  to  the  sale 
of  such  things  as  were  used  in  worship  or  thought 
to  be  appropriate  offerings  to  the  various  deities. 
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Defending  himself  as  he  best  could  against  the 
sharp  practice  of  the  very  irreligious  dealer  in  relig- 
ious things,  he  managed  to  provide  himself  with  a 
variety  of  costly  articles  for  some  of  the  more  prom- 
inent deities — most  of  them  miniature  copies  in 
precious  material  of  such  things  as  were  reckoned 
favorites  or  symbols  of  those  deities ;  for  example, 
a  golden  eagle  for  Jupiter,  a  silver  lyre  for  Apollo, 
a  bronze  trident  for  Neptune,  a  Iamb  carved  in 
ebony  for  Pluto,  a  cestus  richly  embroidered  for 
Venus,  a  gold-hilted  dagger  for  Mars,  an  eye  ex- 
quisitely wrought  in  sapphire  for  Minerva.  Where 
should  he  stop  ?  In  a  vague  way  he  had  proposed 
to  himself  to  propitiate  the  leading  divinities ;  but 
where  should  he  draw  the  line?  He  found  it  no 
easy  matter  to  decide.  The  merchant,  finding  so 
good  a  customer,  was  naturally  anxious  to  make  the 
list  of  magnates  as  long  as  possible ;  and  when  Dio 
began  to  hesitate,  he  proceeded  to  urge  the  claims  of 
various  divinities  to  a  leading  rank,  and  to  insist  on 
the  very  great  importance  of  keeping  them  in  good 
humor — setting  forth  with  great  ingenuity  and  in 
strong  picturesque  style  their  jealous  dispositions: 
how  implacable  they  sometimes  were,  even  when 
unintentionally  offended,  and  how  impossible  it  was 
for  even  Jupiter  himself,  with  his  many  cares  and 
intrigues,  to  be  sufficiently  alert  to  defend  against 
them  one  who  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  incur 
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their  ill-will — glibly  reciting  stories  from  the  poets 
in  confirmation. 

"  Does  not  the  noble  gentleman  remember  how, 
once  upon  a  time,  some  of  the  inferior  deities  con- 
trived to  get  the  Thunderer  asleep,  and  so  managed 
to  have  every  thing  their  own  way  for  awhile. 
There  is  Dionysus  now  (your  Bacchus,  for  I  see  that 
you  are  a  Roman) — you  do  not  seem  to  have  thought 
of  him  ;  yet  he  is  in  the  main  a  mighty  clever  fellow 
if  you  can  only  get  on  the  right  side  of  him,  and  a 
rough  customer  when  displeased — witness  how  he 
treated  the  sailors  of  Naxos !  And  he  has,  too,  not  a 
little  to  do  with  the  sea.  He  relies,  as  you  know,  on 
long  voyages  to  give  his  wines  their  best  flavor;  and 
he  is  an  almost  universal  favorite  with  gods  and  men, 
especially  with  sea-gods  and  sailors — almost  equal 
to  Aphrodite  herself  in  this  respect.  You  should  by 
all  means  propiate  him  with  this  gold  cup,  which  I 
bought  at  a  bargain,  and  so  can  let  you  have  cheap 
— only  two  minae.  A  perfect  gem !  Never  sold  any 
thing  so  cheap  before.  Then  there  is  Persephone ; 
she  ought  by  all  means  to  be  propiated.  A  young 
man  like  you  may  be  excused  for  not  knowing  how 
much  influence  a  wife  has  with  her  husband,  but  an 
old  fellow  like  me,  who  has  been  witched  about  and 
governed  by  his  Hera  for  thirty  years,  can  tell  him 
a  thing  or  two.  Noble  sir,  my  candid  opinion  is 
that  the  goddess  can  wind  her  grim  lord  about  her 
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finger  just  like  this,  [here  he  made  his  finger  revolve 
at  an  unconscionable  rate,]  and  that,  if  you  want  to 
carry  a  point  with  the  monarch  of  the  infernal  re- 
gions, she  is  just  the  one  to  do  it  for  you.  Now 
here  is  a  jeweled  garland,  imitating  the  very  flowers 
she  was  the  fondest  of  when  on  the  earth — the 
crocus,  the  violet,  the  rose,  the  hyacinth,  the  nar- 
cissus— this  will  be  almost  sure  to  win  favor  for  you 
in  that  quarter,  and  the  price  is  as  nothing  to  my 
lord." 

So  ran  on  the  glib  trader,  as  if  on  a  well-oiled 
tramway.  In  those  days  the  Athenian  commons 
were  great  talkers.  Their  tongues  were  naturally 
hung  in  the  middle.  They  were  the  ancient  per- 
petual motion.  They  moved  as  easily  as  water 
goes  down  hill  or  as  a  windmill  in  a  gale.  Quick, 
inquisitive,  social,  spending  their  lives  in  the  open 
air,  in  constant  converse  with  each  other  on  all  sorts 
of  subjects,  the  natural  gift  of  the  people  had  large 
cultivation.  Their  tongues  became  the  best  part  of 
them.  Perhaps  they  had  never  heard  that  "  silence 
is  golden."  Certainly  they  believed  in  no  such  tre- 
mendous nonsense.  Especially  the  retail  trader. 
He  believed  in  speech  above  every  thing.  It  was 
his  chief  stock  in  trade,  however  large  that  might 
be.  It  was  his  staff  of  life — well-sharpened  and  full 
of  knobs.  He  would  have  talked  if  there  had  been 
no  profit  in  it ;  but  then  he  was  as  keen  for  gain  as 
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any  razor  of  Aristophanes.  Also,  he  was  full  of  the 
traditions  of  his  country,  of  the  fame  of  its  great 
orators  and  writers,  and  of  the  fact  that  in  Athens, 
from  time  immemorial,  all  great  things  had  been  in 
the  gift  of  persuasive  and  eloquent  speech — from  the 
thrones  of  Cecrops  and  Solon  to  those  of  Pericles 
and  Plato  and  Demosthenes.  So  speech  was  de- 
voutly worshiped  by  him — even  more  than  Pallas 
Athene  herself.  A  few  philosophers  objected  to  this ; 
but  even  they,  for  the  most  part,  advocated  silence 
with  endless  speech.  Dio  had  only  fallen  in  with 
the  average  Athenian  in  that  shop  near  the  Pan- 
theon— though  he  had  fallen  in  with  a  razor  on  legs. 

He  was  amused,  but  he  was  saddened.  He  could 
not  but  confess  to  himself  the  justice  of  the  unpleas- 
ant inference  which  the  shrewd  fellow  drew  from 
the  current  religious  beliefs.  Certainly,  what  with 
the  great  number  of  gods  and  goddesses,  and  their 
abounding  dissensions,  mistakes,  prejudices,  injus- 
tices, and  limitations  of  place  and  power  as  well  as 
knowledge,  it  was  not  a  very  promising  task  he  had 
undertaken.  How  could  he  be  sure  of  getting  for 
it  even  the  notice  of  a  single  divinity?  But  he  kept 
his  thoughts  to  himself,  and,  till  the  man  had  well 
shown  the  contents  of  his  shop,  allowed  him  to  ex- 
pend his  oily  eloquence  without  interruption. 

At  last  Dio  asked,  "  How  many  gods  are  wor- 
shiped in  Athens?" 


) 
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"  Well/*  said  the  merchant,  shrugging  his  shoul- 
ders, "  they  have  become  pretty  numerous  of  late 
years,  since  we  have  become  so  hospitable  as  to 
keep  open  house  for  all  our  neighbors*  gods  as  well 
as  our  own.  What  with  the  Phoenician,  Egyptian, 
Roman,  and  Grecian  deities,  the  number  can  hardly 
fall  short  of  a  good  many  thousands.  And  they  are 
increasing  the  number  every  year.  Last  year  they 
put  up  in  the  Agora  a  statue  to  the  god  Claudius 
Caesar.  This  year  sees  another  set  up  under  the 
name  of  the  god  Demos.  Yes,  the  number  is  very 
considerable.  It  must  be  confessed  we  are  ex- 
tremely well  provided  for  in  the  matter  of  deities  as 
well  as  of  doctors.  We  can  suit  ourselves  as  to 
either  at  very  short  notice.  I  overheard  an  old 
rogue  say  the  other  day  that  it  is  easier  to  find  gods 
in  Athens  than  men.  Of  course  it  is,  and  ought  to 
be.     Gods  are  by  far  the  most  profitable." 

**  You  see,  my  friend,"  said  Dio,  "  that  you  are 
making  a  very  discouraging  argument  of  it.  To 
make  offerings  to  all  these  divinities  is  plainly  out 
of  the  question.  I  should  have  to  buy  up  your 
whole  stock,  and  more.  And  yet  it  seems  that  I 
cannot  really  be  safe  in  neglecting  one  of  them. 
The  one  I  neglect  may  feel  sore  at  the  slight,  and 
avenge  himself  on  my  cause  at  some  vital  point. 
Would  it  not  be  better — at  least  as  well^since  the 
mutual  jealousies  of  the  gods  are  so  great,  to  rriake 
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no  offerings  at  all  ?  When  one  does  not  know  what 
to  do,  would  it  not  be  better  to  do  nothing?  Cer- 
tainly, it  would  be  much  cheaper,'*  and  he,  too, 
shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  Besides,  Plato,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  says  that  the  gods  are  not  such  that  they 
can  be  gained  over  by  gifts."  * 

This  brought  the  dealer  to  a  more  moderate  vein. 
He  became  inclined  to  think  it  would  answer  to 
make  offerings  to  the  twelve  Olympian  deities,  with 
the  addition  of  Pluto.  On  still  further  thought,  he 
felt  sure  this  would  do.  If  successful,  the  presents 
would  secure  a  party  among  the  Immortals  strong 
enough  to  overbear  all  opposition ;  if  unsuccessful, 
it  would  be  well  not  to  have  thrown  away  any  more 
money — "  not  that  money  spent  on  me  will  be 
thrown  away,"  he  added  with  a  twinkle. 

So  Dio  soon  left  the  shop  followed  by  a  slave 
loaded  with  the  purchases — carrying  in  his  own 
hand  but  a  single  article,  the  choicest  of  all,  namely, 
a  delicate  tablet  of  alabaster  encircled  with  brill- 
iants, in  the  middle  of  which  was  a  bleeding  lamb, 
figured  in  gold,  with  these  words  beneath,  "  I  have 
sinned." 

Entering  the  Pantheon,  Dio  passed  from  shrine  to 
shrine,  leaving  at  each  its  appropriate  gift,  and  say- 
ing, as  he  touched  the  knees  of  god  or  goddess,  "  Be 
propitious  to  my  lost  friend,  and  thou  shalt  have 

*  Aicibiad.,  ii,  13. 
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greater!*'  On  reaching  the  shrine  of  Mercury  he 
found  a  man  just  leaving  on  the  altar  a  fine  chaplet. 

"W/iew/*'  he  heard  the  slave  behind  muttering 
to  himself;  "I  know  that  chaplet — the  very  one  we 
had  such  a  hunt  for  this  morning  after  this  fellow 
•  was  in  the  shop.  No  doubt  he  stole  this  offering 
for  Hermes,  in  order  to  get  help  in  a  greater  theft. 
Now  we  shall  see  how  he  will  pray ! " 

The  fellow  had  fallen  on  his  knees.  Not  content 
with  this,  he  touched  the  pavement  with  his  fore- 
head, and  remained  some  time  in  this  posture,  mut- 
tering in  most  earnest  and  devout  tones  what  could 
not  be  understood.  When  he  rose  and  turned  to 
leave  he  found  in  front  of  him  the  slave,  who  had 
stolen  out  from  behind  Dio,  and  was  now  vigorous- 
ly shaking  his  fist  at  him.  The  man  started  as  if 
the  wand  in  the  hand  of  the  god  had  dealt  him  a 
rousing  thwack  over  the  eyes ;  then,  suddenly  catch- 
ing up  a  pebble  from  the  pavement,  he  threw  it 
spitefully  at  the  statue,  ducked  beneath  the  out- 
spread arms  of  the  slave,  sprang  over  the  railing, 
and  in  a  moment  disappeared  behind  the  altars  and 
columns  of  the  central  court.  He  evidently  was 
used  to  running  away,  and  did  it  well. 

Just  as  they  were  leaving  the  shrine  of  Mars  a 
man  came  up  on  the  run,  with  torn  clothes,  bloody 
face,  one  eye  swollen  and  closed,  and  with  such  an 
expression  of  rage  and  hate  in  his  whole  aspect  that 
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Dio  instinctively  stopped  to  see  what  he  would  do. 
He  went  into  the  shrine,  and,  falling  on  his  knees 
before  the  god,  poured  out  a  torrent  of  impreca- 
tions on  his  enemy — beseeching  the  god  to  break 
every  bone  in  his  body,  to  spill  every  drop  of  his 
blood,  to  jam  his  head  between  two  rocks  till  it 
should  be  as  thin  as  a  leaf  of  papyrus — promising 
that  if  he  would  grant  these  amiable  requests  he 
should  have  (here  the  man  hesitated  and  rubbed  his 
head  for  a  moment)  his  best  jar  of  honey. 

**  You  would  better  bring  the  jar  at  once,"  said  the 
priest,  with  a  laugh  in  his  eye.  "  This  god,  though 
not  afraid  in  battle,  is  afraid  to  trust.'* 

At  the  shrine  of  Bacchus  they  found  both  his 
priest  and  a  devotee  busy  at  a  skin  of  wine  out  of 
which  they  had  been  drinking  in  honor  of  the  god 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  next  vintage,  until  they 
were  almost  too  stupid  to  stand  or  see.  They  did 
not  seem  to  see  Dio.  **  Come  on,**  said  he  to  the 
slave,  with  a  shudder,  "  we  will  not  stop  here  just 


now.** 


They  came  to  the  shrine  of  Venus.  Every  thing 
was  delicately  clean  and  white,  from  the  Lesbian 
alabaster  of  the  statue  and  altar  down  to  the  white 
marble  pavement ;  and  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  relief 
that  Dio,  fresh  from  the  sanctuary  of  the  wine-god, 
with  its  human  beasts  and  puddles  of  wine  and  foul 
scents,  lingered  for  a  moment  after  he  had  said  his 
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prayer  and  laid  his  cestus  on  the  altar.  But  while 
he  lingered  an  unveiled  woman  in  the  dress  and 
with  the  free,  bold  air  of  a  courtesan  came  up.  As 
she  entered  Dio  drew  into  the  shadow  on  one  side, 
and,  as  he  softly  stole  out,  heard  her  praying  for  a 
plenty  of  lovers,  and  promising  one  tenth  of  all  her 
gains  to  the  goddess. 

At  almost  every  altar  the  young  man  saw  or  heard 
something  to  offend  him.  Why  offended?  Had 
he  not  been  familiar  with  just  such  things  from 
boyhood?  and  why  should  they  strike  him  now  as 
they  had  never  done  before?  The  fact  is,  during 
his  four  years  of  absence  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
empire,  away  from  temples  and  in  the  midst  of  great 
and  novel  experiences  and  almost  absolute  self-guid- 
ance, both  his  intelligence  and  moral  sense  had 
started  into  maturity  quite  as  suddenly  as  his  body. 
The  battle-axes  of  the  Britons  did  for  him  what  the 
ax  of  Vulcan  is  said  to  have  done  for  Minerva, 
They  clave  the  way  for  him.  They  set  him  at  lib- 
erty. It  was  a  rough  midwifery;  but  what  if  a  god- 
dess, or  even  a  maUy  come  of  it !  A  man  did  come 
of  it.  And  one  day  his  young  companions  were 
startled  to  see  Dio  standing  among  them,  not  only 
majestic  in  person  and  terrible  in  arms,  but,  withal, 
so  mature  in  judgment  and  graciously  austere  in 
morals — in  short,  so  like  their  conception  of  his 
tutelar  goddess,  Athene — that  they  enthusiastically 
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saluted  him,  Dio  Athenos.  And  now,  at  home, 
Athenos  saw  the  old  scenes  with  new  eyes.  He 
was  greatly  disturbed  —  shocked.  Must  he  take 
refuge  in  the  unknown  God?  And  should  he  do 
so  would  He  cease  to  be  unknown?  Accordingly, 
when  he  reached  the  recess  consecrated  to  Mi- 
nerva his  face  wore  a  very  grave,  not  to  say  severe, 
expression. 

It  was  in  harmony  with  all  he  saw  within.  No 
ornament,  nothing  superfluous,  every  thing  intense- 
ly white  and  simple — the  closely-draped  figure  and 
majestic  face  of  the  goddess  holding  an  inscribed 
roll  in  one  hand  and  an  olive  branch  in  the  other,  the 
plain  marble  altar  before  her,  and  even  the  veiled 
votaress  standing  before  it  with  uplifted  hands. 
Dio  started.  Where  had  he  seen  that  form?  His 
thought  flashed  back  to  the  Diana  of  the  street- 
shrine.  Though  the  face  was  turned  from  him 
there  was  something  in  the  poise  and  outline  of  the 
figure,  as  dimly  revealed  through  the  nebulous  dra- 
pery, that  made  him  feel  sure  that  he  had  before  him 
the  original  of  that  statue  which  had  touched  him 
as  never  had  statue  or  living  being  before.  Cannot 
the  naturalist  divine  the  whole  from  a  part?  Dio 
was  a  naturalist — for  the  time  being.  He  instantly 
reconstructed  the  whole  person  from  the  little  that 
he  saw ;  and  stood  gazing  at  it  with  half-suspended 
breath,  as  if  the  slightest  movement  on  his  part 
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might  dissolve  the  heavenly  vision,  or  cause  it  to 
dart  back,  like  a  reflected  sunbeam,  into  its  native 
heaven.  But  she  moved  not.  The  light  zephyr 
toyed  lovingly  with  her  white  veil;  it  softly  rose 
and  fell  as  if  resting  on  some  wave  of  repressed 
emotion.  She  drew  her  head  slightly  back  that  her 
eyes  might  better  rest  on  the  face,  of  the  statue ; 
her  lifted  hands  and  even  her  whole  person  swayed 
slightly  in  the  earnestness  of  her  prayer;  but  there 
was  nothing  that  betrayed  a  consciousness  of  a 
human  presence.  What  great  petition  was  she 
making?  Or  was  this  but  the  common  worship  of 
one  whose  nature  was  of  so  divine  a  make  that  it 
rose  as  naturally  heavenward  as  do  the  white  mists 
of  the  summer  morning,  or  as  the  Olyrnpians  them- 
selves ?  It  is  hard  to  say  how  long  Dio  would  have 
stood — afraid  to  move  and  half  afraid  to  stay — had 
not  the  noise  as  of  a  procession  advancing  through 
the  temple  roused  him.  He  turned  to  see  what  was 
coming.  The  maiden  turned  also — forgetting  to 
drop  her  veil.  Their  eyes  met.  He  was  right ;  there 
was  the  same  heavenly  face  that  had  spoken  so  de- 
lightfully in  the  marble ;  but  how  much  improved 
by  the  subtle  living  glory  that  sat  throned  on  the 
white  brow,  and  looked  forth  from  the  eyes,  and 
mantled  the  cheek,  and  filled  every  feature  to  over- 
flowing with  ils  soft  yet  triumphant  light !  It  was 
soul  rather  than  body  that  he  seemed  to  see.     And 
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what  a  soul !  Her  expression,  as  he  first  caught  it, 
was  not  one  of  alarm,  but  rather  of  pleased  surprise 
— as  if  she  had  gotten  the  answer  to  her  prayer  un- 
expectedly soon,  or,  at  least,  seen  an  omen  of  its 
fulfillment.  He  instinctively  bowed  low.  Just  at 
this  moment  the  head  of  the  procession  appeared 
near  him.  The  maiden  dropped  her  veil,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  step  back  and  within  the  railing  that 
separated  the  drome  from  the  open  area  of  the 
temple. 

This  area  was  fast  filling  up  with  spectators. 
From  the  place  among  them  to  which  Dio  gradual- 
ly drifted  he  could  no  longer  see  the  interior  of  the 
shrine  he  had  left,  and,  for  a  few  moments  at  least, 
he  must  occupy  himself  with  the  passing  pageant. 
At  first  it  was  not  plain  to  him  what  sort  of  a  pag- 
eant it  was.  The  many  intervening  pillars  of  the 
portico  were  a  considerable  obstruction  to  his  sight. 
But  it  was  evidently  an  elaborate  religious  show ; 
and  when  he  saw  a  little  boy,  ragged,  pale,  thin,  but 
with  a  bright,  intelligent  face  and  great  hungry  eyes, 
while  trying  to  worm  himself  among  the  taller  forms 
so  as  to  get  a  better  view  of  the  procession,  rudely 
struck  and  thrown  back  by  a  showily  dressed  young 
man  in  the  front  rank,  on  whom  the  little  fellow  in 
his  anxiety  to  see  had  pressed  somewhat,  he  almost 
unconsciously  stepped  forward,  said  a  kind  word  to 
the  tearful  boy,  caught  him  up  in  his  arms,  and  set 
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him  on  his  shoulder,  from  whence  he  could  look  sub- 
limely above  the  heads  in  front.  The  Athenians 
around,  quicker  than  the  Neapolitans  of  the  present 
day  at  seeing  and  expressing  themselves,  sent  up  a 
spontaneous  cheer.  When  the  young  man  in  front 
turned  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  they  saluted  him 
with  as  spontaneous  a  hiss.  His  swarthy  cheek 
flamed  up  as  he  saw  all  eyes  centered  on  him,  the 
little  boy  with  the  tears  still  on  his  face  looking 
down  at  him  triumphantly  from  his  perch,  and  es- 
pecially the  grave  regard  which  Dio  was  bending  on 
him.  His  face,  Just  now,  was  excessively  ugly,  yet 
it  was  regular,  mobile,  evidently  capable  of  kind  and 
good  expressions  as  well  as  of  the  opposite;  excep- 
tionally intelligent,  but  the  intelligence  was  that 
of  a  snake,  and  just  now  of  a  snake  with  deadly 
menace  in  his  eyes,  and  hissing  tongue,  and  fang 
erected  to  strike.  It  was  but  an  instant.  The 
spiteful,  malignant  look  that  shot  out  toward  Dio, 
like  a  sheaf  of  poisoned  arrows,  from  every  feat- 
ure, retired  almost  as  quickly  as  it  came  behind 
a  certain  wary  coolness  and  blandness  of  man- 
ner which  seemed  his  habit,  as  he  turned  to  re- 
sume his  watch  of  the  procession.  But  that  un- 
guarded moment  seemed  to  Dio  to  have  revealed 
the  whole  man  to  him  almost  as  well  as  years  of  ac- 
quaintance could  have  done.  It  was  not  a  judg- 
ment for  which  he  could  have  given  reasons,    it 
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was  rather  a  flash  of  insight— a  lightning  darting 
into  the  pitchy  night,  and  for  a  moment  vividly  re- 
vealing every  thing — such  as  we  all  have  at  times,  and 
is  not  uncommon  to  highly  gifted  natures.  Dio  felt 
sure  that  he  had  before  him  a  man  of  profound  and 
dangerous  passions,  capable  of  all  the  depths  of  mazy 
intrigue,  and  who  in  pursuit  of  his  ends  would  be 
restrained  by  no  scruples  whatever — in  short,  a  new 
edition  of  the  old  Homeric  demagogue,  Thersites, 
without  his  bandy  legs,  crooked  shoulders,  and 
woolly  hair  * — also  one  who  from  that  time  would 
be  his  enemy.  "  Should  I  one  day  stand  for  an 
archonship,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  I  shall  not  get 
the  vote  of  this  man,  nor  of  any  whom  he  can  in- 
fluence." 

By  this  time  Dio  had  become  more  fully  aware  of 
the  nature  of  the  show.  It  was  a  procession  in 
honor  of  Venus.  The  different  shrines  were  fiercely 
jealous  of  each  other,  and,  to  impress  the  public 
and  win  patronage,  the  priests  attached  to  each 
would,  every  now  and  thenf  get  up  a  spectacle  in 
honor  of  their  own  deity.  Had  Dio  been  present 
yesterday  he  would  have  seen  one  in  behalf  of 
Apollo.  To-day  he  saw  one  in  behalf  of  a  still  more 
popular  deity.  In  front  marched  two  large  beadles 
carrying  aloft  between  two  spears  a  white  silken 
banner  on  which  were  emblazoned  various  epithets 

*  II.,  ii,  212. 
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of  the  goddess — such  as  "Queen  of  Beauty/*  **  Swan 
of  Cyprus,"  "  Goddess  of  Love."  Next  came  a 
band  of  musicians  playing  on  cymbals,  tibias,  cyth- 
eras,  harps,  and  Carian  flutes.  This  was  followed  by 
several  priestesses  on  foot,  each  with  a  boy  behind 
profusely  covered  with  flowers  and  supporting  the 
long  white  train  of  her  robe  with  one  hand  while 
with  the  other  he  held  a  tiny  silver  trumpet  to  his 
mouth.  Then,  on  a  light  and  graceful  chariot,  coh- 
ered with  bass-reliefs  and  arabesque  work  in  gilt  of 
the  gayest  designs,  and  drawn  by  milk-white  Cyp- 
rian ponies,  whose  arched  necks  and  stately  but  glid- 
ing motion  justified  the  name  of  "Cyprian  swans," 
often  given  them,  came  a  beautiful  woman  with  bare 
head  and  shoulders,  but  with  the  rest  of  her  person 
veiled  in  a  cloud  of  white  laces  and  feathery  gauzes 
of  Coz  and  other  draperies,  so  disposed  as  to  imi- 
tate the  sea-foam  from  which  the  goddess  was  sup- 
posed to  have  sprung — in  short,  a  Venus  Anady- 
omene.  She  bore  in  her  hands  a  huge  bouquet  of 
roses  and  myrtles.  On  her  head  was  a  gold  wreath 
made  to  imitate  these  favorite  plants.  Rings  of  ori- 
chalcum  and  gold,  of  great  size,  glittered  in  her  ears. 
From  her  neck  hung  a  profusion  of  gold  chains  with 
gems  of  various  hues  attached,  and  which  shone  in 
the  sunbeam  like  infant  rainbows  embracing  each 
other.  By  her  side  sat  a  fair  but  arch  and  roguish- 
looking  boy,  quite  nude,  and  equipped  with  a  small 
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silvered  bow  and  quiver  filled  with  arrows  feathered 
with  the  brightest  plumes.  About  the  chariot 
danced  four  gold-filleted  and  white-robed  girls — 
gliding  and  leaping  and  tossing  their  airy  forms  in 
exactest  sympathy  with  the  music.  Next  came  a 
car  on  which  was  displayed  a  rich  collection  of  the. 
presents  which  had  been  made  to  the  goddess; 
prominent  among  which  Dio  recognized  his  own 
cestus.  This  car  was  followed  by  another  contain- 
ing various  emblems  of  the  benefits  supposed  to  be 
conferred  on  men  by  Cupid  and  his  mother;  this, 
by  a  number  of  empty  private  equipages ;  these,  by 
a  number  of  gayly  dressed  young  horsemen. 

As  the  procession  passed  slowly  around  the  tem- 
ple, Cupid  sometimes  made  a  feint  of  shooting  his 
arrows  among  the  spectators.  When  he  came  over 
against  Dio,  he  suddenly  sprang  on  the  seat,  caught 
from  his  quiver  a  whole  sheaf  of  arrows,  and,  with 
immense  enthusiasm  of  manner,  affected  to  shoot 
them  all  at  him  in  rapid  succession.  This  drew  uni- 
versal attention  to  the  young  man — very  unpleas- 
antly to  him,  especially  as  the  attention  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  a  loud  cheer  and  much  putting 
of  heads  together  as  if  asking,  "  Who  is  he  ?  "  and, 
worst  of  all,  the  goddess  herself  looked  inquiringly 
his  way,  and,  as  if  satisfied  with  the  look,  shot  at 
him  a  radiant  smile.  This  brought  out  another 
cheer,  from  which  he  was  glad  to  escape  by  seating 
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himself  on  the  pediment  of  the  column  against  which 
he  had  been  leaning,  and  occupying  himself  with 
questioning  the  little  boy  placed  by  his  side  as  to 
his  name  and  friends,  until  the  procession  had  fin- 
ished its  round  and  disappeared  from  the  temple. 
Then,  dismissing  the  child  with  a  kind  word  and  a 
pat  on  the  head,  (as  we  do  nowadays,  and  as  good 
people  have  always  done  from  the  beginning,)  he 
returned  with  the  slave  hastily  to  the  shrine  of  Mi- 
nerva. He  was  sorry  to  find  it  vacant.  He  depos- 
ited his  offering,  said  his  prayer,  and  turned  away. 
He  had  visited  thirteen  shrines.  The  stock  of  of- 
ferings in  the  hands  of  the  slave  was  exhausted,  with 
a  single  exception.  What  should  he  do  with  the 
cup  intended  for  Bacchus  ?  After  hesitating  a  mo- 
ment, he  took  the  cup  from  the  slave  and  dismissed 
him. 

In  the  center  of  the  court  of  the  Pantheon  stood 
a  large  altar  with  this  inscription.  To  THE  UNKNOWN 
God.  It  was  the  highest  and  most  cheerful-looking 
object  in  the  whole  structure.  The  light  from  the 
open  sky  always  shone  brighter  here  than  elsewhere  ; 
and  just  now  the  low  sunbeams  were  gloriously 
slanting  in  upon  it  through  the  western  gates,  and 
drenching  it  with  rich  colors.  To  this  Dio  now 
bent  his  steps.  Without  statue,  or  priest,  or  single 
votary,  but  transfigured,  and,  as  it  were,  appealing 
frankly  to  all  the  heavens,  it  offered  a  striking  con- 
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trast  to  the  altars  he  had  just  visited,  hidden  away 
as  they  were  in  dim  recesses  as  if  afraid  of  the  day 
and  akin  to  benighted  times.  Daughters  or  mothers 
— which  ? 

He  deposited  the  cup,  covered  it  with  the  bleed- 
ing alabaster  tablet,  bent  a  moment  with  face  buried 
in  his  hands,  then  rose  and  left  the  temple. 

Will  the  gods,  or  the  GOD,  do  any  thing  for  pray- 
ing Dio?  Not  the  gods.  No  stony  ear  in  that 
Pantheon  will  hear  his  prayer.  No  stony  eye  among 
all  those  shrines  will  discover  the  lost  Euphorus. 
No  stony  hand,  though  it  be  that  of  Zeus  himself, 
will  lift  the  limp  form  from  where  it  lies,  (on  the 
hard  sea-bottom  amid  the  drowned  wealth  of  forty 
centuries,  not  one  obolus  of  which  can  close  the 
poor  eye,  turned  ever  upward  so  piteously  toward 
the  bright  day  which  it  cannot  use,  toward  the 
swift  galleys  that  blithely  come  and  go  and  bring 
no  help,)  tenderly  through  the  lapping,  remorseful 
waves,  to  some  hospitable  shore  and  a  bed  in  the 
green  and  flower-sprinkled  earth.  Dio  does  not  ex- 
pect it  from  them — hardly  from  those  spiritual  be- 
ings on  Olympus  which  these  stony  figures  repre- 
sent. Are  there  any  such  beings?  And  the  inter- 
rogation point,  at  first  a  mere  point  though  a  very 
black  one,  is  now  as  large  as  a  Polyphemian  shep- 
herd's crook,  in  the  mind  of  the  young  man.  Will 
it  do  the  work  of  one,  and  guide  his  thought  into 
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the  presence  of  the  Great  Unknown,  until  He 
stands  out  to  faith  as  does  yonder  colossal  Maid  to 
sight  in  the  glory  of  the  setting  sun?  I  am  not 
without  my  hopes.  Dio  will  still  look  upward.  Up- 
ward-looking men  are  apt,  sooner  or  later,  to  see 
stars.  And  what  are  stars  but  suns  on  the  way — 
glorious,  swift-going  triremes,  on  which  our  thoughts, 
brightly  embarking,  go  surely  into  port  ?  Celestial 
PirEEus,  we  salute  thee ! 


V. 


IS  PIRiCUS  IN  FLAMES? 

Kal  ai)  Xafiffdveig^  ijv  ttjv  ndXiv  Tagdrrfj^, — 
Aristophanes,  Equity  864. 

"And  thou  cstchest  if  thou  disturb  the  city." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

IS  PIRiEUS   IN  FLAMES? 

THAT  night  Dio  dreamed  of  a  battle.  The 
strife  grew,  the  din  rose  louder  and  louder, 
the  supreme  moment  came.  "  Ho,  my  brave  fel- 
lows, now  put  forth  all  your  effort,  and  the  victory 
IS  ours ! 

He  awoke.  At  once  he  became  sensible  that  the 
din  was  not  all  -in  his  soul.  He  heard  confused 
sounds  and  outcries.  A  glare  was  on  the  ceiling. 
He  sprang  to  the  window,  and  saw  the  servants  run- 
ning about  excitedly  with  lights  in  the  court  below. 
Throwing  open  a  sash,  he  asked  what  was  the  matter. 
Praxis^  answered  that  there  was  a  great  alarm  of  fire 
in  the  city.  Hastily  dressing  himself,  Dio  mounted 
to  the  roof,  and  then  to  the  turret.  He  could  see  no 
flames,  but  the  streets  were  full  of  people  with 
torches ;  and  loud  cries  came  up  to  him  from  every 
quarter. 

The  flow  of  torches  seemed  to  be  toward  the 
Piraean  Gate — indeed,  he  could  see  a  stream  of 
them  beyond  the  gate,  stretching  as  a  milky  way  far 
across  the  plain.  Descending,  he  told  the  servants 
that  he  would  go  out  and  make  inquiries,  charging 
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them  to  remain  within  and  be  ready  to  admit  him 
promptly  on  his  return.  "  For  you  know,"  said  he 
with  a  smile,  "  I  had  to  wait  a  little  too  long  the 
other  night." 

He  had  barely  left  the  house  and  crossed  to  the  oth- 
er side  of  the  street  where  the  shadows  better  screened 
him  from  observation,  when  a  man  came  running 
down  from  toward  the  Agora,  crying,  "  Fire !  fire  !  " 
at  the  top  of  his  voice  and  in  every  variety  of  tone. 
When  he  came  opposite  the  mansion  of  the  Dio- 
nysii  he  seemed  to  redouble  his  efforts,  and  almost 
stopped,  in  order,  it  would  seem,  that  he  might  bet- 
ter intensify  his  voice  and  give  those  within  a  better 
opportunity  to  hear  him.  As  soon,  however,  as  he 
had  well  passed  the  house  the  stormy  wind-bag  of 
^olus  suddenly  collapsed.  Both  lungs  and  legs 
gave  out  at  once,  and  Dio  was  able  to  pass  rapidly 
down  his  own  side  of  the  street,  and,  making  a  cross- 
ing considerably  in  advance,  to  meet  the  tamed  tor- 
nado in  a  natural  way  just  as  he  had  made  another 
feeble  outcry. 

'*  Where  is  the  fire?" 

"  In  the  Piraeus,"  answered  the  man. 

"  Is  it  very  large — as  large,  for  instance,  as  the 
noise  I  heard  you  making  just  now?" 

"  Larger.  You  see  that  the  whole  city  is  astir. 
Why,  the  entire  port  is  being  destroyed — temples, 
warehouses,  shipping,  and  all!" 


-J 
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"  How  can  that  be  ?  There  is  not  the  least  glow 
in  that  quarter." 

"Well,"  said  the  man,  with  a  little  hesitation, 
"  the  moonlight  is  strong,  and,  indeed,  the  worst  of 
the  fire  was  over  some  time  ago.  Several  of  Sinon's 
galleys  are  gone — loss  said  to  be  a  thousand  talents 
— and  he  a  great  friend  to  the  people." 

The  light  was  not  enough  to  allow  of  Dio's  seeing 
the  man's  features  well,  but  he  thought  he  recog- 
nized the  look  of  the  man  whom  he  had  found  at 
the  shrine  of  Mercury  in  the  Pantheon.  Passing  on, 
he  shortly  turned  again  and  fell  in  with  the  stream 
of  people  that  soon  turned  toward  the  Piraean  Gate. 
Of  some  of  these  Dio  made  occasional  inquiries. 
The  replies  at  first  were  all  one  way.  It  was  a  fire,  a 
fire  in  the  Piraeus,  an  immense  fire  ;  and  such  minute 
details  were  given  of  its  beginning,  the  course  it 
took,  the  buildings  it  had  consumed,  the  tragical 
incidents  attending  it,  that  Dio  was  tempted  to  ask 
how  his  informants  had  learned  so  much.  Had 
they  been  on  the  spot  ?  No,  but  it  was  what  every 
body  said. 

He  noticed,  however,  that  the  stories  grew  fewer 
and  less  circumstantial  as  he  went  on  ;  and  by  the 
time  he  reached  the  gate  they  had  almost  wholly 
disappeared.  Then  he  began  to  hear  it  questioned 
whether  the  fire  was  really  at  the  Piraeus.  One 
said  it  was  at  Phalerum.     Another  said  it  was  at 
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Munychea.  Then  he  found  a  man  by  the  way- 
side, standing  on  a  fragment  of  the  Long  Walls, 
pointing  in  a  direction  just  opposite  that  in  which 
they  were  going,  and  affirming  to  a  group  gathered 
about  him  that  the  fire  was  at  the  Lyceum.  He 
kneiv  it  was.  "  Do  you  not  see,"  said  he,  "  that  the 
sky  is  brighter  in  that  quarter  than  anywhere  else  ?  " 
Farther  on  the  eddies  in  the  stream  of  people  be- 
came many  and  large. 

Before  long  Dio  overheard  one  expressing  the 
opinion  that  there  was  no  fire  at  all — that  the 
whole  alarm  had  been  gotten  up  in  wantonness 
or  mischief,  perhaps  to  give  opportunity  for  some 
mischief  in  the  city.  This  was  a  very  unpopular 
opinion  at  first ;  but,  once  proposed,  it  constantly 
grew  in  favor,  until  at  last  the  people  came  to  a  full 
stop.  No  fire  at  all !  Is  it  possible  that  the  whole 
city  has  turned  out  of  bed,  and  gone  so  far,  and  all 
for  nothing?  Even  so.  For  a  man,  clambering 
up  a  mass  of  masonry  by  the  side  of  the  road,  re- 
ported that  the  whole  line  of  torches  in  advance 
had  reversed  its  movement :  and  soon  persons  ap- 
peared who  had  actually  been  all  the  way  to  the 
port,  and  found  not  the  slightest  foundation  for  the 
alarm. 

So  the  crowd  flowed  backward,  and  Dio  with  it. 
He  had,  almost  from  the  outset,  anticipated  such 
an  ending  of  the  affair ;  but  as  the  night  was  pleas- 
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ant,  he  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  mix  with  and 
study  the  people  without  being  closely  observed, 
and  so  he  had  kept  with  them.  As  he  returned  he 
said  to  himself,  "  If  Arno  the  Phoenician  were  here 
he  would  say  that  this  story  of  a  fire  in  the  Piraeus  is 
very  like  the  stories  of  our  gods — beginning  without 
the  slightest  foundation  in  fact,  made  up  wantonly 
or  to  serve  a  mischievous  purpose,  gradually  en- 
larged and  embellished  as  time  went  on  by  the  fan- 
cies, fears,  mistakes,  and  wickedness  of  men  ;  at  last 
deluding  whole  peoples  with  the  most  circumstantial 
falsehoods." 

As  he  passed  through  the  gate  two  men  came 
running  down  from  the  north,  crying  out  with  loud 
voices  and  with  great  excitement  of  manner,  ^^Help  ! 
help!    Robbers!  Murder!    M-U-R-D-E-R ! " 

On  being  questioned  they  explained  that  Sinon's 
house  near  the  gate  Dypylum  was  being  attacked 
by  a  large  force  of  robbers,  and  was  in  great  straits ; 
and  that  he  had  sent  them  to  ask  the  people  to 
come  to  his  aid  immediately.  They  added  that 
doubtless  the  alarm  of  fire  in  the  Piraeus  had  been 
started  to  draw  off  the  people  and  give  free  scope 
for  the  attack.  The  people  hesitated.  They  had 
been  deceived  once — might  they  not  be  again? 
Besides,  though  fond  of  excitement,  they  were 
not  quite  so  fond  of  actual  danger — a  weakness 
common   to   populaces.      But    Dio   also   hesitated. 
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He  was  far  from  being  satisfied  with  the  bearing  of 
the  two  men — their  manner  seemed  to  him  some- 
what artificial.  But  then  their  story  might  be  true. 
True  men  have  not  always  the  gift  of  naturalness ; 
and  it  would  be  a  pity  if  a  citizen  in  distress  should 
ask  for  help  in  vain,  especially  such  a  citizen  as  he 
had  heard  that  night  Sinon  to  be.  On  the  whole, 
he  felt  like  going  with  the  men.  But  the  citizens 
seemed  still  undecided.  He  saw  that  they  needed 
an  example  and  leader.  Pray  where  is  the  democ- 
racy that  does  not  ?  So,  stepping  up  to  the  new- 
comers, he  asked  them  if  they  would  be  responsible 
for  the  truth  of  their  story  and  would  serve  as  guides. 
Getting  an  affirmative  answer,  he  turned  to  the 
crowd,  and  in  a  strong  military  voice  that  clave  the 
night  like  the  sword  of  a  king,  cried,  "  It  is  not  far. 
These  men  consent  to  be  held  responsible  for  the 
truth  of  their  story.  I  will  go  with  them.  Who 
will  follow  ?  " 

The  people  looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  and  saw 
enough,  even  in  the  moonlight,  of  his  commanding 
person  and  stately  bearing  to  inspire  confidence. 
Some  one  called  out,  "  Let  us  go,"  others  immedi- 
ately chimed  in,  the  cry  became  general,  and  soon 
Dio  found  himself  moving  north,  the  two  men  just 
before  him,  followed  by  nearly  the  whole  stream  of 
people. 

The  street  up  which  they  now  moved  was  lined 
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with  large,  substantial  dwellings.  Convenient  to  the 
three  ports  and  near  to  the  gates,  it  had  been,  from 
time  immemorial,  the  favorite  resort  of  prosperous 
traders,  especially  the  houses  on  the  left  hand,  as 
these  abutted  on  the  city  wall,  and  so  afforded  easy 
access  at  all  hours  to  the  open  country  to  such 
householders  as  had  no  objection  to  a  rope  and  a 
basket — as  many  had  not,  unless  report  greatly  be- 
lied them.  Smuggling  is  no  modern  invention — its 
hair  was  white  as  snow  even  in  the  first  century.  As 
the  houses  had  no  open  space  in  the  rear  for  gardens 
and  shrubs  and  flowers,  the  deficiency  was  generally 
made  up  by  a  narrow  strip  of  open  ground  in  front 
and  on  the  sides,  bounded  by  walls  of  wood  or  stone. 
In  the  case  of  the  more  showy  and  costly  dwellings 
these  walls  were  often  very  high,  and  the  space  they 
inclosed  very  considerable. 

Less  than  half  an  hour  brought  Dio  and  his  com- 
panions to  a  house  of  this  sort.  It  stood  widely 
apart  from  its  neighbors,  and  was  surrounded  by  a 
wall  of  masonry  so  exceptionally  high  and  strong  as 
to  make  the  place  seem  like  a  stronghold  rather  than 
a  city  dwelling.  The  windows  all  showed  lights; 
lights  as  from  torches  hurrying  about  in  the  yard 
glared  on  the  walls ;  against  the  great  iron  gate  of 
open  work  in  front  an  immense  beam  had  been  fast- 
ened ;  and  two  or  more  persons,  armed  with  bows 
and  arrows,  could  be   seen  crouching  behind  the 
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close  parapet  of  each  of  the  balconies  which  sur- 
rounded the  upper  story. 

"  Hearing  us  coming,  they  must  have  taken  fright 
and  fled,"  said  one  of  the  guides.  "You  see  the 
house  is  all  in  arms." 

"  Ho,  there,  within !  "  shouted  Dio.  "  We  are 
friends  come  to  help  you  if  you  need  help." 

After  a  delay  of  a  few  moments  two  men  bearing 
torches  appeared  on  the  balcony  over  the  great 
door.  One  was  a  man  somewhat  advanced  in  life, 
the  other  was  much  younger — evidently  father  and 
son.  In  the  latter,  the  torch  which  he  carried 
beaming  full  on  his  face,  Dio  recognized  without 
difficulty  the  young  man  whom  he  had  so  disagree- 
ably encountered  in  the  Pantheon.  It  was  disa- 
greeable to  encounter  him  again.  A  snake  is  not  a 
pleasant  object  even  though  not  hissing.  Two 
snakes  are  still  more  unpleasant. 

The  elder  snake  called  out,  "  Thank  you,  my  very 
good  friends!  you  have  helped  us  already.  The 
rogues  heard  you  coming  and  left  without  cere- 
mony. It  may  be,  however,  that  they  are  still  lurk- 
ing about  and  will  return  in  case  you  should  leave 
us.  They  attacked  us  very  sharply.  We  have  had  a 
hard  time  of  it  to  keep  them  out,  and  we  should  be 
sorry  to  see  them  again.  If  you  can  content  your- 
selves to  remain  before  the  house  for  awhile,  it  may 
be  of  great  service  to  me ;   and  I  will  send  out  to 
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you  a  plenty  of  refreshments — good  strong  wines 
and  fruits  and  cakes  fit  for  the  gods — to  help  you 
pass  the  time  pleasantly.  I  would  admit  you  all  to 
the  yard  if  I  could,  for  Sinon  loves  the  people  and 
would  gladly  take  each  by  the  hand ;  but  the  gate, 
as  you  see,  has  been  securely  fastened  with  great 
pains — besides,  the  yard  could  not  hold  half  of  my 
friends." 

"  Long  live  Sinon,  friend  of  the  people ! "  shouted 
lustily  the  two  guides. 

Many  joined  in  the  cry,  and  Dio  saw  that  most 
of  the  crowd  were  more  than  willing  to  accept  the 
proffered  hospitality.  What  Agora,  since  the  world 
began,  has  refused  a  free  entertainment?  Certain- 
ly not  the  Athenian.  Such  unspeakable  folly  was 
impossible  to  those  living  under  the  shadow  of  the 
goddess  of  wisdom.  They  relished  gossip  above 
all  things ;  but  next  to  gossip  they  relished  eating 
and  drinking  at  others'  expense.  So  they  at  once 
began  to  settle  themselves  as  comfortably  as  pos- 
sible against  the  wall,  and  on  the  steps  and  in  the 
porches  of  the  opposite  houses.  They  were  sure 
not  to  go  home  till  morning — besides  being  disor- 
derly in  the  meantime.  So  Dio  quietly  disengaged 
himself.  He  did  it  all  the  more  readily  and  quick- 
ly because  of  the  presence  of  the  young  man  who 
had  impressed  him  so  unfavorably — to  say  nothing 

of  the   distasteful  demagogical   speech  of  Sinon, 
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and  what  seemed  to  him  a  certain  parade  of  con- 
fusion and  alarm  about  the  establishment  which 
awakened  suspicion.  As  he  made  his  way  home- 
ward reflectively,  almost  unconsciously  putting  this 
and  that  together,  his  suspicions  grew  apace,  and 
he  gradually  increased  his  pace  till  it  became  a 
rapid  stride. 

As  he  crossed  the  deserted  Agora,  and  passed  near 
the  Metroum,  or  Hall  of  Records,  the  great  door 
slowly  opened  a  little,  and  a  man,  with  a  lantern  of 
horn  in  his  hand  and  a  small  parcel  under  his  arm, 
looked  cautiously  out.  Catching  sight  of  Dio,  he 
swiftly  drew  back  as  if  he  had  seen  Pluto  himself, 
and  closed  the  door.  Dio  stepped  up  and  tried  to 
open  it.  It  was  fast.  He  now  felt  sure  that  some 
large  mischief  was  on  foot ;  but  it  would  not  do  to 
be  found  breaking  into  the  building  himself,  and, 
besides,  he  had  become  quite  too  uneasy  about  his 
own  home  to  remain  away  from  it  any  longer.  So 
he  hastened  on. 

As  he  drew  near  the  house  he  heard  the  voice  of 
Chron.  The  dog  was  barking  with  startling  vio- 
lence. Dio  sprang  up  the  steps  and  was  about  to 
lift  the  knocker  when  he  saw  that  the  door  was 
slightly  open.  He  went  in.  There  was  no  light  in 
the  passage,  and  he  could  see  nothing;  but  as  the 
dog  instantly  became  perfectly  silent,  he  could  dis- 
tinctly hear  the  sound  of  voices  in  the  court  beyond. 
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Feeling  his  way  softly  to  the  door  opening  on  this 
court,  he  cautiously  opened  it  just  enough  to  look 
within.  He  saw — well,  a  sight  sufficiently  disagree- 
able, not  to  say  alarming.  What  seemed  the  whole 
body  of  servants  sat  cowering  together  in  the  first 
comer  of  the  court  to  the  left,  while  a  dozen  or  so 
of  men,  with  bare  daggers  and  several  torches,  were 
keeping  watch  over  them !  He  understood  the  sit- 
uation in  a  moment.  Near  the  party  was  the  muni- 
ment-room, containing  the  title-deeds  and  jewels  of 
the  family;  and  this  was  being  plundered,  while  a 
part  of  the  robbers  were  keeping  the  servants  from 
giving  the  alarm.  What  should  he  do?  He  was 
wholly  unarmed.  He  looked  about  for  a  weapon 
of  some  kind.  The  faint  light  from  the  distant 
torches,  passing  through  the  narrow  opening  at  the 
door,  fell  on  a  leaden  statuette  of  Mercury,  standing 
in  a  niche  in  the  wall.  He  snatched  it  from  its  place 
without  hesitation,  (will  the  god  forgive  him?)  and, 
stepping  back  softly  to  the  dog,  who  had  remained 
breathlessly  silent  since  his  entrance  but  now  lay 
crouching  as  in  the  act  to  spring,  with  eyes  that 
glowed  like  meteors  in  the  dark  as  they  watched  his 
every  movement,  he  patted  the  huge  head,  and  said 
in  a  low  voice,  '*  Now,  Chron,  my  fine  fellow,  you 
shall  have  a  chance  to  do  your  master  a  service 
which  he  will  not  soon  forget."  Grasping  ihe  dog's 
collar  firmly  with  one  hand,  he  gave  a  sudden  twist 
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on  the  chain  with  the  other.     A  broken  link  fell  to 
the  pavement.     Then,  keeping  hold  on  the  collar, 
Dio  cautiously  led  Chron  through  the  door,  and, 
turning  under  the  right  portico  as  being  the  most 
shaded  from  the  moon  and  torches,  stole  along  as 
near  the  wall  as  possible.     It  was  wonderful  how 
completely  the  animal  seemed  to  divine  his  master's 
purpose.     No  modern  mind-reader  could  have  done 
it  better — should   I   say  as  well?     His  eyes  were 
fixed  intently  on  Dio*s  face.    He  uttered  no  sound ; 
his  feet  fell  as  carefully  on  the  pavement  as  Dio's 
own,  and  Dio*s  fell  as  noiselessly  as  did  the  moon- 
light itself.    In  this  way  they  made  their  way  around 
the  court  till  they  had  approached  very  near  the 
party.     Just  as  their  discovery  seemed  inevitable,  a 
man  came  running  from  the  atrium,  and,  hurrying 
directly  across  the  court,  spoke  a  few  words  to  one 
of  the  robbers.    This  man  immediately  gave  a  most 
shrill  whistle.     Then,  with  a  threatening  gesture, 
bidding  the  servants  not  stir,  he  began  to  draw  off 
his  men  toward  the  atrium.     At  this  moment  Dio 
let  Chron  loose.     Without  a  sound  the  dog  swept 
up  like  a  bolt  to  the  leader  and  pulled  him  to  the 
ground.     Dio  availed  himself  of  the  confusion  thus 
made  to  pass  rapidly  toward  the  door  of  the  passage 
leading  up  to  the  muniment-room.     This  door  he 
found  widely  open.    About  to  step  in,  casting  a  look 
back,  he  saw  one  of  the  robbers  coming  up  stealthily 
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behind  Chron  with  uplifted  dagger.  As  the  torch 
carried  by  the  man  flared  in  his  face,  Dio  recognized 
again  the  rogue  he  had  met  at  the  shrine  of  Mer- 
cury, and  afterward  so  zealously  acting  as  public 
crier  and  volunteer  tornado  in  front  of  the  house. 

"  Now  let  the  god  avenge  himself,"  said  Dio  to 
himself  as  he  hurled  at  the  fellow  the  leaden  Mer- 
cury.  It  flew  almost  as  fast  as  the  messenger-god 
was  thought  to  fly  when  on  urgent  state  affairs,  and 
struck  the  descending  arm  just  as  it  was  in  the  act 
of  plunging  the  dagger  into  Chron..  The  weapon 
flew  far  away.  The  man  gave  a  terrible  cry  of  pain, 
as  his  arm  sank  helpless  by  his  side.  Instinctively 
looking  down  to  see  what  had  hurt  him,  and  seeing 
at  his  feet  the  image  with  the  little  wings  on  its 
helmet  and  sandals,  he  dropped  his  torch  in  con- 
sternation, and  ran  precipitately  toward  the  hall, 
crying  out  loudly,  "  O  Hermes,  cursed  Hermes ! " 

But  Dio  had  not  stopped  to  hear  and  see  all  this ; 
for  as  he  launched  his  missive  he  heard  steps  hastily 
descending  the  stairs  behind  him.  He  barely  had 
time  to  step  within  the  door  and  into  the  shadow 
behind  it,  when  a  large  and  powerfully-built  man 
appeared  on  the  landing  above,  with  a  torch  in  one 
hand,  a  bag  partly  filled  in  the  other,  and  his  belt 
bristling  with  darts  and  daggers.  Dio  thought  he 
had  never  seen  a  fiercer  face.  It  would  have  con- 
demned   its  owner   anywhere.     Nature   sometimes 
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makes  bad  men  do  their  own  advertising ;  and  sets 
every  feature  to  saying,  "  This  man  is  a  reprobate," 
before  his  actions  have  had  time  to  say  it.  Such 
was  the  face  at  which  Dio  looked  from  his  shadows; 
And  when  it  came  hurrying  by  him  he  clenched  his 
hand  and  felled  it  to  the  floor  with  right  good  will. 
The  man  gave  a  slight  groan,  and  lay  motionless. 
Dio  caught  up  from  the  floor  the  unextinguished 
torch,  tossed  the  bag  of  plunder  behind  the  door, 
snatched  a  dagger,  and  darted  out.  The  band  was 
just  disappearing  into  the  atrium,  Chron  tugging 
fiercely  at  the  heel  of  the  hindmost,  while  two 
comrades  were  dragging  with  all  their  might  at  his 
arms.  By  the  time  Dio  was  able  to  reach  the  great 
door  the  fellows  were  in  full  flight  down  the  street, 
and  the  dog,  standing  on  the  threshold,  was  follow- 
ing them  with  a  mighty  roar,  that  had  in  it  enough 
wrath  and  defiance  to  supply  an  army.  Dio  drew 
him  within  and  fastened  the  door.  Stooping  to  ca- 
ress the  noble  animal,  he  found  his  mouth  covered 
with  blood,  and  the  pavement  all  around  wet  with 
the  same.  A  great  fear  came  over  him.  But  a  short 
examination  satisfied  him  that  the  dog  was  wholly 
uninjured ;  and  he  soon  found  sufficient  explanation 
of  the  profuse  blood.  Something  resisted  the  clos- 
ing of  the  door  into  the  court.  On  looking  down, 
lo,  a  piece,  and  not  a  small  piece,  of  a  brawny  hu- 
man heel !     Chron  wagged  his  tail  significantly. 
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"Ah,  Chron,  cruel  Chron,"  said  his  master  in  a 
tone  of  affected  severity,  "  I  see  that  you  take  quarter 
though  you  do  not  give  it !  *'  The  dog  did  not  seem 
particularly  cast  down  at  this  rebuke,  but  rather  to 
take  it  by  the  rule  of  contraries — especially  when  it 
was  followed  by  liberal  caresses  on  the  part  of  his 
•master.  And  by  his  grand  and  stately  gambols  he 
gave  abundant  proof  that  it  was  not  his  own  blood 
•but  that  of  the  enemy  that  had  been  wasted. 

By  this  time  the  servants  had  plucked  up  courage 
to  leave  their  corner,  and  came  crowding  about  Dio 
with  busy  tongues  of  explanation.  He  learned  that 
the  porter,  hearing  an  authoritative  knock,  and  mak- 
ing no  doubt  that  his  master  had  returned,  opened 
at  once,  despite  Chron's  furious  protestations.  The 
whole  band  rushed  in.  Their  first  step  was  to  col- 
lect the  servants,  that  none  of  them  might  escape 
and  give  the  alarm.  This  took  considerable  time, 
as  the  slaves  had  fled  precipitately  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  some  of  them  had  to  be  hunted  out  of  the 
corners  where  they  had  hidden  themselves.  But 
their  great  trouble  had  been  with  the  dog.  He 
was  Chron  the  invincible.  They  first  tried  to  silence 
him  with  soft  words  and  a  huge  piece  of  flesh ;  but, 
unlike  Cerberus,  he  paid  no  attention  to  the  present, 
and  only  made  the  more  uproar — as  much,  seeming- 
ly, as  if  he  had  Cerberus's  fifty  heads.  Then  they 
tried  to  approach  him  so  as  to  dispatch  him  with 
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their  daggers;  but  his  attitude  became  so  mena- 
cing, his  voice  so  terrible,  and  his  efforts  to  break 
his  chain  so  extreme  and  promising  of  success,  that 
they  desisted,  and  contented  themselves  with  clos- 
ing the  door  upon  him  and  so  muffling  his  barks  as 
much  as  possible.  Collecting,  then,  the  servants  in 
the  corner  of  the  court,  the  leader  turned  them  over 
with  many  threats  to  the  care  of  the  other  robbers, 
and  then  went  up  to  the  muniment-room,  the  door 
of  which  was  soon  heard  to  burst  open. 

This  reminded  Dio,  He  sprang  across  the  court 
to  look  for  his  prisoner.  He  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen.  The  bag  of  valuables  was  found  behind  the 
door,  where  it  had  been  tossed — but  where  was  the 
robber  himself?  He  was  traced  by  drops  of  blood 
on  the  floor  to  the  roof,  and  thence  to  the  front 
parapet,  from  which  he  seemed  to  have  dropped 
himself  into  a  balcony,  and  thence  to  the  ground. 
Very  sour  fruit,  and  plainly  not  yet  ripe  1 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

AGORA  AND  ARTISTS  AS  GOD-MAKERS. 

THE  Greeks  were  early  risers.  In  this  they 
were  Aristotelians — believing,  with  the  Stagy- 
rite,  that  "  It  is  well  to  rise  before  break  of  day,  for 
this  conduces  to  health,  wealth,  and  wisdom."* 

It  was  easy  fpr  Dio  to  conform  to  this  rule  the 
next  morning,  for  sleep  did  not  return  to  him  after 
the  events  just  narrated.  But  he  was  of  too  vigor- 
ous a  make,  and  too  much  accustomed  to  the  vigils 
and  sudden  strains  of  camp,  to  mind  this. 

Had  there  been  a  morning  newspaper  in  Athens 
he  undoubtedly  would  have  sought  that  the  first 
thing  after  rising — and  saying  his  prayers,  especially 
his  promised  prayer  to  the  one  God,  of  Arno  the 
Phoenician.  As  it  was,  the  best  thing  he  could  do 
was  to  go  or  send  to  the  Agora — as  much  still  the  ear 
and  tongue  of  the  city  as  it  was  when  Demosthenes 
rallied  the  Athenians  on  their  newsy  market-place. 
He  chose  to  send,  lest  going  himself  he  should  be 
recognized  by  some  who  had  seen  him  the  night  be- 
fore. So,  calling  the  steward,  he  directed  him  to  go 
out  and  learn  all  he  could  about  the  late  events. 

*  CEcon.,  i,  6. 
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Meanwhile  he  would  take  his  breakfast  and  lay  his 
plans  for  the  day.  This  he  could  hardly  do  while 
Praxis  was  present ;  for  the  fellow,  in  addition  to  his 
natural  love  of  talk,  felt  bound  to  give  large  explana- 
tions of  how  fifty  men,  with  himself  at  their  head, 
could  be  mastered  by  twelve  robbers. 

Having  dispatched  his  simple  meal,  Dio  went  at 
once  to  the  muniment-room.  This  he  had  not  ex- 
amined particularly  the  night  before,  contenting 
himself  with  placing  within  it  the  bag  found  on  the 
robber,  and  temporarily  securing  the  door.  He  now 
found  that  two  of  the  many  marble  coffers  ranged 
around  the  walls  had  been  broken  open.  The  claws 
and  some  other  tools  with  which  this  had  been  done 
were  lying  near,  and  among  them  some  ancient  look- 
ing parchments.  Many  jewels  of  various  hues  also 
lay  about  on  the  floor — evidently  dropped  by  the 
robber  in  the  alarm  and  haste  inspired  by  the  unex- 
pected signal  from  his  comrades.  Dio  emptied  the 
robber's  bag.  It  contained  what  seemed  to  be  the 
titles  to  several  important  estates  in  Attica.  What 
the  robber  could  have  wanted  with  these  Dio  could 
not  imagine.  Did  he  mean  to  hold  them  for  ransom  ? 
It  seemed  as  if  he  would  have  taken  the  stores  of 
jewels  and  coin  contained  in  the  room  instead  of 
seeking  to  enrich  himself  in  the  more  indirect,  troub- 
lesome, and  dangerous  way.  Besides,  a  selection 
among  the  documents  had  evidently  been  made. 
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The  most  time-stained  of  the  coffers  had  been 
opened.  Instead  of  taking  from  these  what  first 
came  to  hand  the  fellow  had  plainly  examined  for  a 
choice.  What  principle  guided  his  choice — ^though 
bad  men  are  said  to  have  no  principle  ?  Dio  could 
not  see  his  way  clear  to  an  answer.  "  Perhaps," 
thought  he,  "  my  father  when  he  arrives  will  be  able 
to  see  through  the  stone.'*  So,  putting  the  valua- 
bles back  to  their  places,  he  called  in  one  of  the 
servants,  who  was  a  smith,  to  repair  the  locks — a 
short  task,  as  the  surface  sockets  of  the  bolts  had 
merely  been  burst  off.  By  the  time  the  steward  re- 
turned all  was  finished,  and  Dio  was  awaiting  him  in 
the  court. 

"  Well,  Praxis,  what  do  they  say  in  the  Agora?" 
"  They  say  that  a  large  force  of  Eubaean  pirates  had 
been  gathering  in  the  city  for  several  days;  that 
last  night,  disguised  as  citizens,  they  started  all  over 
the  city,  and  especially  in  the  Inner  Ceramicus,  the 
alarm  of  a  great  fire  in  the  Piraeus  with  a  view  to 
draw  the  people  away  from  the  points  to  be  as- 
sailed; that  when  apparently  successful  in  this, 
they  came  together  and  attacked  the  house  of 
Sinon,  the  great  merchant ;  that  here  a  most  des- 
perate onset  was  made,  and  the  whole  household 
would  no  doubt  have  been  butchered,  had  not  one 
of  the  gods  led  a  large  body  of  the  people  to  the 
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"  What  god  did  they  suppose  was  so  kind  ?  "  said 
Dio  with  a  smile. 

"  They  differed  about  that/'  answered  the  steward. 
"  One  said  it  was  Zeus  himself,  another  Theseus,  still 
another  was  sure  it  was  Apollo.  This  last  man  be- 
longed to  Sinon's  household ;  and  on  that  account 
his  view  of  the  case  seemed  to  take  best  with  the 
people,  as  being  probably  that  of  his  master,  who  is 
a  great  favorite  with  the  Agora.  It  seems  that  Sinon 
has  just  been  making  some  rich  offerings  to  Apollo 
in  behalf  of  certain  galleys  of  his  trading  with  Delos, 
and  her  feels  certain  that  the  god  was  so  propitiated 
by  the  costly  presents  that  he  came  in  person  to  his 
help  in  his  distress." 

"  How  did  he  know  that  his  friend  was  any 
thing  more  than  a  taller  man  than  usual  ? "  asked 
Dio. 

"  The  very  question  old  Cleon  a^ked  the  man," 
said  Praxis,  "  but  he  cried  out  in  contempt,  What, 
do  you  think  we  cannot  tell  a  god  from  a  man ! 
(*  Not  always  so  easy  a  matter,'  sneered  Cleon.) 
There  is  not  so  tall  a  man  in  Athens,  or  anywhere 
else.  Why,  he  was  at  least  twenty  feet  high.  And 
I  never  saw  such  a  splendid  presence:  his  eyes 
shone  like  Castor  and  Pollux ;  his  hair  streamed  out 
on  the  night  breeze  like  Helios'  own  ;  the  light  that 
beamed  from  his  face  made  the  torches  dim,  and 
when  he  spoke  his  voice  sounded  like  the  golden 
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trump  with  which  Hermes  summons  the  Olympians 
to  council." 

"  There,  there ! "  cried  Dio,  "  that  will  do.  I 
thought  that  yoM^  Praxis,  could  tell  a  story  just  as 
you  heard  it — that  was  the  reason  I  sent  you  ;  and 
now  you  turn  poet,  and  come  back  to  me  with — " 

"  Almost  the  very  words  I  heard,  and  quite  the 
sense,"  interrupted  the  steward.  "And  this  was 
not  the  most  wonderful  part  of  what  I  heard ;  for 
the  man  went  on  to  say  that  all  on  a  sudden  the  god 
disappeared,  and  on  looking  up  he  saw  him  with  a 
star  in  his  forehead  flashing  through  the  sky  toward 
Parnes,  from  which  quarter  shortly  came  a  most  deli- 
cate and  heavenly  odor.  *  Was  it  not  so,  Laon  ?  and 
you,  Timias?  andyou,  Anthos?*  said  the  man,  point- 
ing his  finger  successively  at  certain  men  in  the  crowd. 
*  You  were  there  as  well  as  I — have  I  told  any  thing 
but  the  blessed  truth  ? '    They  shook  their  heads." 

"And  did  the  people  believe  this?"  asked  Di6, 
shrugging  his  shoulders. 

"  Believe  it,  my  master !  Of  course  they  did. 
How  could  they  do  less  ?  To  be  sure,  one  old  fel- 
low with  a  long  gown  began  to  laugh,  but  seeing  his 
neighbors  casting  their  eyes  affectionately  toward  a 
heap  of  small  stones  that  lay  near  he  finally  came 
around  and  believed  with  the  rest." 

"  Then  nothing  was  said  about  the  attack  here  ?  " 

"  Not  a  word.     It  was  all  about  Sinon,  and  the 
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hostility  of  the  robbers  to  him,  and  the  wonderful 
interference  of  the  god  in  his  favor.  I  had  a  great 
mind  to  tcU  my  story,  but,  remembering  your  wish 
to  remain  unknown  till  your  father  returns,  I  bit  my 
lips,  and,  finding  that  not  enough,  throttled  myself 
with  both  hands,  and  so  came  away  safely." 

"You  did  well,"  said  Dio;  "and  your  throat  also 
seems  to  be  doing  well  considering  the  severe  hand- 
ling it  has  had,"  he  added  with  a  smile. 

As  he  turned  away  he  thought,  "  If  Amo  were 
here  he  would  say,  '  See  how  easily  your  deities  and 
their  histories  may  have  been  made  out  of  V£ry  slen- 
der materials.' " 

To  a  greater  extent  than  now  each  occupation 
had  its  special  quarter  in  the  ancient  cities.  In  Ath- 
ens the  special  quarter  of  the  lai^e  dealers  in  marble 
works,  as  well  as  in  paintings  and  other  works  of  fine 
art,  whether  in  wood,  clay,  or  metals,  was  that  part 
of  the  Sacred  Way  lying  between  the  Agora  and  the 
Dypylum.  This  district  was  near  the  chief  tem- 
ples, as  well  as  the  noble  and  wealthy  families.  It 
was  also  near  the  Outer  Ceramicus,  with  its  costly 
patrician  tombs,  which  made  so  large  a  part  of  the 
demand  for  Athenian  art.  Thither  Dio  now  direct- 
ed his  steps.  The  better  to  escape  recognition  by 
any  who  had  seen  him  the  night  before,  he  had 
made  some  changes  in  dress.  He  now  wore  a  light 
military  Roman  cloak  ;  and  his  gray  Milesian  tunic 
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was  bordered  at  the  wrists  and  the  knees  with  strips 
of  purple,  while  a  broad  purple  band  crossing  his 
breast  was  sometimes  to  be  seen  as  the  cloak  opened 
in  walking. 

Near  the  gate,  and  opening  on  the  right  portico, 
Dio  found  a  large  warehouse  of  marbles  which  he 
did  not  remember  to  have  seen.  It  evidently  had 
been  set  up  during  his  absence,  and  on  that  account 
offered  him  a  better  chance  of  being  unknown.  So 
he  entered.  He  found  a  long  show  room  of  com- 
pleted sculptures,  some  fresh  from  the  chisel,  others 
stained  by  time  and  exposure — busts,  statues,  torsos, 
statuettes,  relievos — some  of  them  historical,  but 
most  referring  to  the  ancient  deities  and  their  tradi- 
tions. Back  of  this  room  he  could  see  another,  filled 
with  models  in  clay.  Still  further  in  the  rear  ap- 
peared another  room,  in  which  modeling  was  going 
on  under  the  hands  of  bare-armed  and  aproned 
workmen ;  and  behind  all  he  could  descry  an  open 
yard,  where  men  were  busy  chipping  marble  blocks 
in  all  stages  of  forwardness. 

Dio  had  never  before  seen  so  large  an  establishment 

of  the  kind.     Though  seeking  but  a  cenotaph,  he 

felt   disposed    to  linger  in    a    room   filled  with  so 

many  interesting  objects.     They  were  grouped  in  a 

very  orderly  manner.     All  the  sculptures   of  any 

given  deity,  or  in  which  he  was  the  leading  figure, 

were  set  by  themselves.   Accordingly,  Dio  was  struck, 
7 
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as  he  had  never  been  before,  with  the  very  great 
variety,  and  even  incongruity,  in  the  current  repre- 
sentations of  the  same  deity :  had  it  not  been  for 
the  presence  of  some  arbitrary  sign,  as  the  crescent 
of  Diana,  one  in  many  cases  would  hardly  have  sup- 
posed it  possible  that  they  were  meant  for  the  same 
being. 

"  What  is  the  principle  that  governs  sculptors  in 
their  various  representations  of  this  goddess  ?  "  said 
Dio  to  the  dealer  who  had  just  come  up,  and  point- 
ing to  a  group  of  Dianas  in  which  the  differences 
were  strongly  marked. 

"  Well,"  answered  the  man  slightly  smiling,  "  I 
believe  they  have  very  little  principle  about  the  mat- 
ter, save  the  broad  one,  namely,  to  make  things  to 
please  their  customers.  People  differ  widely  as  to 
the  sort  of  Artemis  that  pleases  them,  and  so  we 
keep  a  large  variety  on  hand." 

"  But,  of  course,  in  matters  of  this  sacred  kind 
you  want  to  conform  to  fact,  and  not  misrepresent 
the  goddess  as  to  character  or  history." 

"  We  can  hardly  afford  to  be  very  particular  about 
that.  ,When  we  receive  an  order  for  an  Artemis, 
we  commonly  get  with  it  some  description  of  the 
sort  of  Artemis  wanted.  If  nothing  is  said,  or  the 
matter  is  distinctly  left  to  us,  we  fall  back  on  some 
hint  from  the  old  poets,  or  (when  a  spasm  for  nov- 
elties comes  on  the  market,  as  happens  just  now)  we 
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either  take  some  living  model,  as  we  have  lately 
done  with  very  great  success,  or  cast  ourselves  entire- 
ly on  our  invention.  We  have  just  got  up  some  new 
and  striking  patterns  in  Artemises.  A  man  in  our 
employ  is  quite  skillful  in  that  sort  of  thing — almost 
equal  to  Homer  and  Hesiod  themselves  in  invention. 
It  would  be  quite  worth  your  while,  if  you  have  lei- 
sure, to  look  over  his  collection  of  sketches.  You 
will  find  that  he  has  struck  out  some  very  original 
ideas — sparks  with  which  some  day  we  hope  to  fire 
Pentelic  marble  as  Prometheus  fired  us.  This  is 
from  one  of  his  designs,"  pointing  to  a  very  arch 
and  coquettish  looking  figure,  with  a  quiver  at  her 
back. 

"  This  sort  of  thing  seems  well  enbugh  in  matters 
of  dress  and  personal  ornament,"  replied  Dio  grave- 
ly ;  "  but  is  it  not  a  little  dangerous  to  treat  religion 
as  if  open  to  unbounded  invention  ?  Some  of  these 
pretty  novelties  of  yours  may  find  their  way  down 
to  other  ages,  and  may  get  mistaken  as  express- 
ing actual  fact.  Besides,  how  do  I  know  but  that 
your  practice  has  been  that  of  past  artists — so  that 
the  current  conceptions  and  histories  of  our  deities 
may -be  largely  a  fabrication,  with  an  impossibility 
of  distinguishing  the  true  from  the  false ;  as  much  a 
fabrication  as  this  building,  which  seems  to  be  a 
composite  of  several  ages,  according  to  the  taste  or 
whim  or  convenience  of  successive  occupants." 
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"  I  suppose  our  practice,  noble  sir,  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  our  predecessors  in  every  age.  Artists 
are  poets  in  stone  and  metals  and  colors,  and  have 
the  privileges  of  poets.  Poets  have  always  been  al- 
lowed to  take  liberties  with  facts.  The  whole  realm 
of  fancy  and  invention  is  theirs ;  and  they  only  limit 
themselves  by  the  consideration  of  what  will  best 
show  their  own  powers  and  please  the  tastes  of  the 
people.  This,  you  know,  is  the  habit  of  poets  nowa- 
days, and,  no  doubt,  it  was  that  of  the  older  ones — 
even  of  Homer  and  Hesiod.  Beautiful  invention  has 
always  been  their  confessed  calling.  Indeed,  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  unconfessed  calling  of  some 
of  our  historians  themselves.  The  Father  of  History 
himself  [shrugging  his  shoulders]  I  fancy  was  some- 
thing of  an  inventor." 

"I  suppose  you  see,"  said  Dio,  "whither  these 
views  of  yours  tend — to  the  destruction  of  at  least 
the  religious  part  of  your  business.  If  your  views 
are  just  we  cannot  rely  on  any  part  of  our  current 
sacred  traditions  as  having  any  foundation  in  fact. 
Invention,  beautiful  invention,  has  been  so  long  and 
freely  exercised  in  this  field  that  we  cannot  say  that 
any  given  alleged  fact  in  the  life,  or  feature  ia  the 
character,  of  any  one  of  our  gods  and  goddesses  is 
real — in  short,  that  their  existence  itself  is  real.  It 
is  as  easy  to  suppose  a  star  as  a  stone." 

"  The  immortal  gods  forbid  ! "  exclaimed  the  deal- 
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er,  holding  up  both  hands  with  an  air  of  immense 
astonishment  and  deprecation,  "that  you  should 
think  me  an  infidel.  I  do  as  my  fathers  have  done. 
No  man  in  Athens  makes  the  altars  more  offerings 
than  myself.  I  expect  to  continue  my  gifts.  The 
gods  have  no  better  friends  than  we  artists  and 
dealers  in  art.  We  do  more  to  help  them  to  honor 
and  worship  than  any  other  class  of  men.  Why,  I 
have  just  sent  out  a  whole  galley-load  of  them  to 
Sicily  and  Italy,  and  am  more  than  willing  to  send 
another.  To  be  sure,  what  would  become  of  us  were 
the  old  religion  given  up !  It  would  be  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  business.  No,  no,  we  are  not  to  be  sus- 
pected of  being  unfriends  of  the  gods.*' 

"  I  see  that  you  are  neither  a  Jew  nor  a  philos- 
opher," said  Dio  gravely;  and  then  requested  to  be 
shown  some  cenotaphs.  He  was  conducted  to  the 
room  of  models.  Finding  nothing  that  exactly 
suited  him  as  to  pattern,  he  took  his  tablets  from 
his  girdle,  and  in  a  few  moments  showed  the  dealer 
a  low  coffer,  with  columns  at  the  four  corners,  and 
an  inclined  top,  on  which  appeared  a  high  and  irreg- 
ular coast  line,  a  broken  galley,  a  body  floating  in 
the  water  in  the  foreground,  and  just  beneath,  this 
inscription  :  "  To  my  lost  friend,  Euphorus."  Hav- 
ing engaged  a  tomb  from  this  design,  at  a  price  that 
seemed  quite  satisfactory  to  the  dealer,  Dio  was 
about  turning  to  leave  when  the  man  begged  him 
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to  do  him  the  favor  to  look  at  a  painting  in  the 
room  above,  the  design  of  which  was  strikingly  like 
that  he  had  just  given  for  the  cenotaph.        ^ 

They  mounted  a  flight  of  steps,  which  brought 
them  to  a  spacious  gallery  lighted  only  from  above. 
The  walls  were  covered  with  paintings. 

"  This  is  my  brother,"  said  the  guide,  as  a  young 
man  came  forward  to  meet  them.  "  He  has  charge 
of  this  department,  and  will  be  pleased  to  show  it 
to  you,  especially  the  'Wreck.'  '* 

Dio  courteously  recognized  the  new  guide  to 
whom  he  had  been  transferred,  and  then  turned  to 
inspect  the  pictures.  As  he  walked  slowly  along, 
pausing  now  and  then  before  a  work  of  special 
merit,  sometimes  seeking  out  choice  points  of  view, 
he  almost  forgot  that  he  was  not  alone.  Suddenly, 
however,  he  awoke  to  the  fact,  and  remembered 
that  not  a  'word  had  fallen  from  his  companion. 
This  was  so  strange  for  an  Athenian  trader  that 
Dio  turned  to  look  at  the  man  more  particularly. 
He  found  him  standing  some  distance  away,  and 
watching  him  with  an  absorbed  eagerness  of  expres- 
sion for  which  he  could  not  account.  But,  more 
than  content  to  be  left  to  find  his  own  way  about 
without  officious  interruption,  Dio  dismissed  the 
matter  from  his  thought,  and  resumed  his  survey  of 
the  paintings.  He  found  few  landscapes,  save  as 
the  background  of  persons ;  and  the  persons  were 
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mostly  deities,  or  men  exalted  by  tradition  to  al- 
most the  rank  of  deities.     Here  were  Theseus,  and 
Cadmus,  and   Perseus,  and   Hercules,   and  Jason ; 
here  the  Grecian  chiefs  that  went  to  the  siege  of 
Troy;   here  Neptune  and  Minerva  contending  for 
the  naming  of  Athens ;  here  Jupiter  and  his  Olym- 
pians hard  pressed  by  the  Titans ;  Jupiter  dethron- 
ing his  father;   Jupiter  suspending  Juno  in  mid- 
heaven  with  anvils  fastened  to  her  feet ;   Mercury 
stealing  the  oxen  of  Admetus ;  Apollo  destroying 
the  children  of  Niobe  with  his  arrows ;  Mars  raging 
and    exulting   amid   the   horrors  of  a  battle-field ; 
Proserpina    carried   off  by   Pluto;    Vulcan    hurled 
from  Olympus ;  Diana  and  Endymion ;  Venus  and 
Adonis ;  Jupiter  and  Europa ;  and  many  a  similar 
picture,  which,  though  not  gross  in  details,  and  dec- 
orated with  all  the  splendor  of  colors  and  lovely 
proportion,  brought  in  on  his  mind  a  flood  of  recol- 
lections  of  the  generally  unworthy  character  of  his 
ancestral  deities.    The  wave  struck  him  like  a  stone. 
It  almost  took  away  his  breath,  and  quite  filled  his 
mouth  with  brine.    A  flush  sprang  to  his  cheek,  and, 
unconsciously,  he  gave  a  slight  stamp.     "  Should 
we,"  thought  he,  **  worship  such  beings  as  these  if 
real !    I  would  not  bow  to  men  with  such  characters, 
♦     whatever  their  power  and  knowledge  and.  station. 
If  Arno  were  here  how  much  capital  he  would  make 
out  of  this  collection — especially  out  of  yon  group 
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of  pictures!"  and  his  eye  rested  on  several  pieces 
painted  in  four  colors  only,  and  evidently  long 
before  Aristotle  had  begun  to  succeed  in  his  ex- 
postulating with  the  Athenian  artists  in  behalf  of 
the  public  proprieties.  They  were  beautiful  enough 
to  be  the  works  of  Apollodorus,  Zeuxis,  or  even 
Apelles — but  the  young  man  turned  his  back  upon 
them. 

Far  more  than  in  the  room  below,  with  its  more 
stubborn  material,  Dio  noticed  the  immense  liber- 
ties taken  by  artists  with  the  histories  of  the  deities. 
"What  warrant  in  the  traditions  for  this?*'  said  he 
to  himself,  as  he  came  up  to  a  certain  freshly  paint- 
ed Juno  which  evidently  had  taken  no  counsel  of 
Zeuxis  the  Legislator;  and  he  instinctively  turned 
about  to  say  as  much  to  his  guide.  He  saw  him 
seated  on  a  stool  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  room, 
with  a  sheet  of  papyrus  on  his  knee,  a  crayon  in  his 
hand,  and  eyes  bent  on  him  with  the  same  eager 
observation  as  before.  Dio  beckoned.  The  man 
laid  down  his  work  and  came  to  his  side. 

"  'Tis  a  fancy  piece,"  replied  the  dealer,  answer- 
ing to  Dio's  look,  "and  the  design  is  very  much 
liked,  especially  by  the  strangers  in  the  city.  I 
have  sold  several  exact  copies  of  this — one  this 
morning." 

"  Not  for  religious  purposes?"  said  Dio  dryly. 

"  Yes;"  answered  the  man,    "  The  one  just  sold 
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was  bought  by  a  priest  of  Hera  for  the  great  temple 
in  Argos,  whose  Cyclopean  architecture  strongly 
resembles  that  in  the  picture." 

"  Is  there  not  some  danger  that  the  worshipers  in 
the  temple  may  come,  by  degrees  at  least,  to  take 
yonder  scene  as  a  true  part  of  the  history  of  the 
goddess ;  and,  should  the  painting  last  a  century, 
include  it  in  the  sacred  traditions,  and  put  it  on  a 
level  with  those  which  have  come  down  to  us  from 
the  fathers?" 

"  It  would  seem  so.  But  we  only  do  as  artists 
before  us  have  always  done ;  as,  in  fact,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  us  to  do.  Like  the  poets,  we  must  exercise 
our  invention  and  get  up  some  new  and  interesting 
•  things.  We  are  just  now  getting  up  an  altogether 
new  scene  for  Apollo,  in  which  he  appears  as  pre- 
siding over  the  founding  of  a  Roman  city.  Strange 
idea — that !  I  once  caught  our  artist  laughing  at  it 
in  a  way  that  alarmed  me.  Every  Greek  knows 
that  his  national  god  never  did  and  never  will  do 
such  a  thing.  (I  beg  your  pardon,  most  noble  sir, 
but  your  face  is  so  Grecian  that  I  made  no  account 
of  your  dress.)  But  it  is  at  present  the  fashion,  as 
you  know,  for  the  Romans  to  like  Greek  things,  our 
gods  among  them ;  so  a  certain  city  in  Campania 
wants  to  have  it  understood  that  Apollo  was  its 
founder,  and  has  sent  to  us  for  a  painting  that 
shall  express  the  fact — the  same  to  be  placed  in  a 
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grand  temple  to  the  god  now  building.  The  work 
is  already  well  advanced.  Permit  me  to  show  it  to 
you." 

Dio  followed  the  man  to  a  side  room,  where  he 
found  a  painter  at  work  on  a  large  canvas.  To  the 
right  and  left  stretched  walls  and  towers.  In  the 
middle  of  the  canvas  rose  a  superb  gate-way  on 
which  last  stones  were  being  placed  by  workmen, 
whose  director  was  gazing  upward  toward  a  soft, 
rich  light  which  illumined  the  whole  picture. 

"  The  artist  has  not  yet  come  to  the  most  impor- 
tant and  most  difficult  part  of  his  work,"  said  the 
guide,  pointing  to  the  vacant  place  in  the  canvas 
above  the  glow — "  There  is  to  be  the  figure  of  the 
god,  and  on  this,  of  course,  the  main  effort  must  be 
expended." 

Dio  admired  the  work  greatly,  and  said  as  much: 
**  The  artist  has,  indeed,  a  great  task  before  him, 
to  complete  his  design  with  a  work  even  superior 
to  what  I  now  see.  I  could  almost  pronounce  it 
ipmpossible." 

**  It  certainly  is  not  easy.  The  artist  is  naturally 
desirous — while  preserving  some  of  the  traditional 
characteristics  of  the  god,  so  that  he  may  be  readily 
recognized — to  avoid  copying  any  of  the  well-known 
pictures  or  statues  of  him ;  and  yet  he  has  not  been 
able  to  satisfy  himself  with  any  ideal  designs  of  his 
own.     Ah,  if  the  god  would  only  be  kind  enough 
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to  sit  for  his  picture  just  a  little  while,  we  would  be 
under  everlasting  obligations  to  him  ! " 

"  That  would  hardly  be  fair/*  said  Dio,  smiling, 
**  for  I  imagine  it  would  be  treating  you  with  more 
favor  than  he  has  ever  yet  shown  to  any  artist  what- 
ever— not  even  excepting  the  Legislator  himself." 

"Still  we  are  not  without  hopie.  The  gods  are 
sovereign,  and  sometimes  grant  their  favors  in  quar- 
ters where  one  would  hardly  expect  them.  We 
have  a  case  just  in  point.  Who  would  have  thought 
that  Apollo  would  appear  in  his  own  person  to  de- 
fend Sinon  the  merchant  ?  And  yet  he  did  so  last 
night,  according  to  all  accounts,  in  defiance  of  our 
Callimachus,  who  says,  *  Apollo  is  seen  by  none  ex- 
cept the  just ;  whoso  sees  him,  great  is  he/  *  Sinon 
is  neither  just  nor  great — yet  what  a  deliverance! 
Why  should  not  the  god  help  us  out  of  our  diffi- 
culties as  well  as  Sinon  out  of  his  ?  We,  too,  claim 
to  be  friends  of  the  people." 

**  One  reason  might  be,"  replied  Dio,  "  that  the 
help  to  him  could  be  given  in  the  all-concealing 
night ;  whereas,  to  help  you,  the  god  would  have 
to  make  a  daylight  appearance.  Besides,  yours  is 
not  exactly  a  case  of  necessity.  Why  not  do  as 
Timanthes  is  said  to  have  done — who,  in  his  *  Iphi- 
genia  Led  to  the  Sacrifice,'  having  pictured  on  an 
ascending  scale  the  grief  of  Calchis  the  priest,  of 

*  Callim.,  Apol.,  i,  9. 
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Ulysses  the  friend,  of  Menelaus  the  uncle,  and  hav- 
ing exhausted  on  the  sorrow  of  the  uncle  all  the 
resources  of  his  art,  had  nothing  left  for  Agamem- 
non the  father.  He  covered  the  father's  face  with 
his  robes.  So  you  can  do  with  your  indescribable 
Apcpllo.  Make  yonder  glow  a  little  more  diffusive, 
and  back  of  it  suffer  to  be  seen,  as  through  a  veil,  a 
dim  outline  of  the  god,  with  his  bay-crowned  brow, 
golden  bow,  and  quiver." 

'■  I  think  we  must  do  something  of  the  sort,  unless 
we  can  do  better.  But,  really,  gracious  sir,  will  you 
not  .lIIow  us  to  do  better  by  giving  our  artist  a  sit- 
ting vT  two.  You  shall  have  a  duplicate  for  nothing 
— and  many  thanks  besides." 

"  I  am  not  able  to  gratify  you,"  answered  Dio 
promptly  and  decidedly.  "To  say  nothing  of  the 
danger  of  provoking  the  son  of  Leto,  whom  you 
see,  in  yonder  painting  by  Nicias,  destroying  with 
his  arrows  the  competing  children  of  Niobe,  I  have 
no  fancy  to  have  my  face  and  figure  worshiped  in  a 
Roman  temple." 

"  I  am  sorry  that  you  take  this  view  of  the  case. 
It  is  so  unlike  what  most  men  would  do  that  it 
might  well  lay  you  under  suspicion  of  being  Apollo 
— were  not  the  gods  so  very  like  men.  Has  not 
Claudius  Caesar  a  statue  in  the  Pantheon,  set  up  by 
his  express  consent  ?  Is  not  the  Demos  itself  there, 
put  there  by  its  own  hands?     Most  men  ar^ glad  to 
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be  worshiped — women,  too,  for  that  matter.     We 

never  had  any  difficulty  but  once  in  getting  a  woman 

• 

to  stand  for  a  goddess.  However,  we  managed  to 
get  over  the  difficulty,  and  secured  the  finest  marble 
Artemis  that  has  been  seen  for  many  a  day.  The 
goddess  has  reason  to  be  thankful  that  she  is  so 
well  represented.  She  could  hardly  have  done  bet- 
ter had  she  sat  to  us  in  her  own  proper  person. 
But  I  must  now  show  you  the  painting  of  which 
my  brother  spoke." 

Here  the  guide  whispered  a  few  words  to  the  art- 
ist, who  during  the  colloquy  had  not  taken  his  eyes 
from  Dio,  and  then  led  the  way  to  a  distant  part  of 
the  room.  As  soon  as  the  two  were  fairly  in  motion 
the  artist  caught  up  the  crayon  and  papyrus  which 
his  principal  had  left  on  his  stool  when  summoned 
by  Dio,  and  stole  after  them.  When  they  stopped 
before  the  painting  they  sought,  he  drew  behind  a 
pillar  not  far  away,  and  fell  busily  to  work  with  his 
pencil — every  now  and  then  stealing  a  penetrating 
glance  at  Dio,  especially  when  he  shifted  his  posi- 
tion for  the  sake  of  better  points  of  view.  Dio  was 
evidently  to  be  taken,  even  against  his  will.  A 
plain,  if  not  gross,  case  of  man-stealing.  The  theft 
was  helped  by  a  bright  steel  mirror  that  hung  on 
the  wall  by  the  side  of  the  painting. 

The  scene  shown  in  the  painting  startled  Dio. 
The  moon  had  just  risen,  and  was  pouring  a  strong 
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light  on  a  stretch  of  sea  and  a  high,  broken  coast- 
line in  the  background.  In  front  lay  a  galley  like 
an  Alexandrian  <^om  ship — its  bulwarks  broken,  its 
sails  streaming  loose,  its  oars  lying  about  in  the  wa- 
ter, or  protruding  irregularly  from  the  sides,  its  deck 
without  human  being,  but  stained  with  fresh  blood. 
In  the  water  in  front  of  the  galley,  and  most  clearly 
visible  just  bcncdth  the  transparent  surface,  lay  two 
bodies.  They  were  dressed,  not  as  seamen,  but  as 
soldiers:  one  far  more  richly  than  the  other.  Their 
faces  could  not  be  distinguished,  but  their  forms 
were  young.  There  they  lay — so  helpless,  so  limp, 
so  ready  to  yield  to  every  impulse  of  the  wave,  so 
silent  and  appealing  to  the  cold  beholding  moon, 
so  forsaken  of  all  things  else,  the  tears  started 
to  Die's  eyes.  He  recognized  Cythera,  the  ship, 
and  the  supposed  fate  of  himself  and  his  servant. 
The  picture  itself,  in  eveiy  part,  seemed  to  shed 
tears,  and  to  say  with  Homer,  "  I  do  not  think  it 
unfitting  to  weep  over  him  who  has  died  and  met  a 
gloomy  fate."*  So  drenched  was  it  in  pity,  the 
£oddess  of  Pity  herself  might  have  painted  it.  Who 
pd?  Should  he  ask? 
"  A  fancy  piece  ? "  inquired  he. 
^  Perhaps  so.  It  was  designed  to  express  the  sup- 
^d  fate  of  two  young  Athenians  on  their  way 
-  from  Italy.  Opinion  is  divided  as  to  whether 
•  Od)-s3,,  195. 
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the  disaster  was  by  storm  or  pirates,  or  both.  For 
some  reason  the  artist  has  conformed  to  the  last 
view.  Why  she  located  the  event  near  Cythera  I 
do  not  know,  unless  it  be  that  the  ship  has  been 
traced  from  Puteoli  to  that  neighborhood,  where 
pirates  are  known  to  have  lurking-places." 

"  What  is  the  price  of  the  painting?  "  asked  Dio. 
"  It  is  not  for  sale.     I  wish  it  were.     It  is  the 
work  of  an  amateur  artist,  and  merely  sent  here  to 
be  framed." 

"  Would  he  suffer  a  copy  to  be  taken  ?  If  so  I 
would  like  to  have  you  take  one  for  me — always 
supposing  the  original  cannot  be  had.  Are  you 
sure  of  that  ?     Who  is  the  artist  ?*' 

"  Damaris,  the  loveliest  maiden  in  all  Attica." 
"  You  mean,  therefore,  in  all  Greece." 
•*  I  mean,  noble  sir,  in  all  the  worlds 
**  Having  never,  to  my  knowledge,  seen  either  her 
or  all  the  world,"  said  Dio  with  a  smile,  "  I  am  not 
prepared  to  dispute  you.     Certainly  I  can  believe 
almost   any  thing  good   of  the   one  making   this 
picture.     It  has  a  wonderful  faculty.     Somehow  as 
I  look  at  it  I  seem  to  see  not  so  much  the  picture 
itself  as  a  right  gracious  personality  behind  it — even 
as  one  sometimes  in  looking  at  a  fountain  sees  not 
so  much  it  as  an  image  in  its  far  depths  of  the 
bright  heavens  that  made  it.     Do  I  express  your 
thought  ? " 
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light  on  a  stretch  of  sea  and  a  high,  broken  coast- 
line in  the  background.     In  front  lay  a  galley  like 

• 

an  Alexandrian  corn  ship — its  bulwarks  broken,  its 
sails  streaming  loose,  its  oars  lying  about  in  the  wa- 
ter, or  protruding  irregularly  from  the  sides,  its  deck 
without  human  being,  but  stained  with  fresh  blood. 
In  the  water  in  front  of  the  galley,  and  most  clearly 
visible  just  beneath  the  transparent  surface,  lay  two 
bodies.  They  were  dressed,  not  as  seamen,  but  as 
soldiers :  one  far  more  richly  than  the  other.  Their 
faces  could  not  be  distinguished,  but  their  forms 
were  young.  There  they  lay — so  helpless,  so  limp, 
so  ready  to  yield  to  every  impulse  of  the  wave,  so 
silent  and  appealing  to  the  cold  beholding  moon, 
so  forsaken  of  all  things  else,  the  tears  started 
to  Dio's  eyes.  He  recognized  Cythera,  the  ship, 
and  the  supposed  fate  of  himself  and  his  servant. 
The  picture  itself,  in  eveiy  part,  seemed  to  shed 
tears,  and  to  say  with  Homer,  "  I  do  not  think  it 
unfitting  to  weep  over  him  who  has  died  and  met  a 
gloomy  fate.***  So  drenched  was  it  in  pity,  the 
goddess  of  Pity  herself  might  have  painted  it.  Who 
did  ?     Should  he  ask  ? 

"A  fancy  piece?'*  inquired  he. 

**  Perhaps  so.  It  was  designed  to  express  the  sup- 
posed fate  of  two  young  Athenians  on  their  way 
home  from  Italy.     Opinion  is  divided  as  to  whether 

♦Odyss.,  195. 
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the  disaster  was  by  storm  or  pirates,  or  both.  For 
some  reason  the  artist  has  conformed  to  the  last 
view.  Why  she  located  the  event  near  Cythera  I 
do  not  know,  unless  it  be  that  the  ship  has  been 
traced  from  Puteoli  to  that  neighborhood,  where 
pirates  are  known  to  have  lurking-places." 

"  What  is  the  price  of  the  painting?**  asked  Dio. 
"  It  is  not  for  sale.     I  wish  it  were.     It  is  the 
work  of  an  amateur  artist,  and  merely  sent  here  to 
be  framed.*' 

"  Would  he  suffer  a  copy  to  be  taken  ?  If  so  I 
would  like  to  have  you  take  one  for  me — always 
supposing  the  original  cannot  be  had.  Are  you 
sure  of  that?     Who  is  the  artist  ?** 

"  Damaris,  the  loveliest  maiden  in  all  Attica." 
"  You  mean,  therefore,  in  all  Greece.** 
•*  I  mean,  noble  sir,  in  all  the  world.** 
**  Having  never,  to  my  knowledge,  seen  either  her 
or  all  the  world,'*  said  Dio  with  a  smile,  **  I  am  not 
prepared  to  dispute  you.     Certainly  I  can  believe 
almost   any  thing   good   of  the   one  making   this 
picture.     It  has  a  wonderful  faculty.     Somehow  as 
I  look  at  it  I  seem  to  see  not  so  much  the  picture 
itself  as  a  right  gracious  personality  behind  it — even 
as  one  sometimes  in  looking  at  a  fountain  sees  not 
so  much  it  as  an  image  in  its  far  depths  of  the 
bright  heavens  that  made  it.     Do  I  express  your 
thought?** 
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**  Hardly.  But  what  you  say  of  the  picture  I  can 
say  of  the  person.  One  needs  but  to  see  her  once ; 
after  that,  were  Athene  herself  to  say  a  word  to  her 
disadvantage  she  would  not  be  believed.  Some 
persons,  like  some  truths,  shine  by  their  own  light." 
And  he  bowed  low  toward  Dio. 

Dio  did  not  notice  the  compliment,  for  his  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  painting.  Said  he,  after  a  pause : 
**  How  came  she  to  feel  such  an  interest  in  the  fate 
of  these  young  men  as  is  expressed  in  the  picture? — 
for  one  that  so  weeps  and  bleeds  with  sympathy  I 
never  saw  before.** 

"  I  perceive  you  are  a  stranger.  One  of  these 
young  men  was  the  only  child  of  our  great  Dionys- 
ian  house — the  most  ancient  and  honored  of  all  the 
Athenian  families.  But  this  answer  is  not  wholly 
satisfactory,  for  Damaris  is  the  niece  of  Sinon,  a  bit- 
ter enemy  of  the  Dios.  How  that  happened  let 
the  gods  explain,  for  I  cannot — the  gods,  who  have 
every  thing  their  own  way,  and  whose  ways  are 
sometimes  very  astonishing.** 

Dio  soon  left. 

The  dealer  was  crafty.  He  had  made  his  ex- 
planations longer  than  was  necessary,  for  while  he 
was  talking  his  artist  was  sketching — at  the  same 
time  stealing  a  man  and  making  a  god. 
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CONSULTS  THE  NEW  ACADEMY  AT  THE  PARTHE- 
NON^NOT  TO  SAY  THE  DIONYSIAC  THEATER. 

AyaSfj  de  7Tapai<t>aalg  eoriv  kraipov, — 
Homer,  //.,  xi,  793. 

"The  advice,  of  a  Mend  is  good." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

CONSULTS    THE    NEW   ACADEMY   AT   THE    PARTHE- 
NON,  NOT  TO  SAY  THE  DIONYSIAC  THEATER. 

DIO  was  waked  next  morning  by  loud  cries 
from  the  street.  They  were  uttered  with 
such  strength  of  lungs  and  in  such  a  variety  of  pierc- 
ing and  extravagant  tones  that,  remote  as  was  his 
room,  it  was  filled  with  the  sound. 

As  soon  as  he  could  collect  his  thoughts  he  un- 
derstood the  case.  It  was  the  last  of  the  Baccha- 
nalia. He  remembered  that  in  the  last  afternoon, 
while  visiting  his  nurse,  he  had  seen  booths  going 
up  at  street  comers ;  rustics  crowding  in  from  the 
country  with  back  and  donkey  loads  of  wine  skins, 
ivies,  vine  branches,  garlands,  masks  of  grotesque 
pattern ;  and  an  unusual  air  of  freedom  and  jocular- 
ity in  the  throngs  on  the  street.  And  to-day  the 
whole  city  would  give  itself  up  to  theatrical  enter- 
tainments and  a  revel  in  honor,  or  dishonor,  of  the 
wine  god.  Already  the  people  are  on  their  way  in 
procession  to  the  great  Dionysiac  theater — singing, 
and  shouting  as  they  go. 

Shall  he  go  forth  to  see  and  hear  what  he  may  ? 
He  had  never  been  suffered  by  his  parents  to  be 
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know  me ;  and,  besides,  I  will  so  frame  my  inquiries 
as  not  to  expose  my  own  unsettled  state  of  mind.*' 

As  he  crossed  the  court,  on  his  way  to  the  street, 
Praxis  presented  himself.  "  I  have  set  the  vessel  of 
wine  before  the  door  according  to  custom,  and  have 
allowed  most  of  the  servants  to  go  out  to  see  the 
preparations.  As  your  father  left  no  instructions  as 
to  this,  I  have  done  as  usual.*' 

Pleasantly  nodding  assent,  Dio  passed  into  the 
street.  He  found  it  all  aglow  with  greens  and  gay 
colors,  and  with  preparations  for  beginning  the  revel 
as  soon  as  the  theater  should  break  up.  Before  al- 
most every  house  stood  a  vessel  of  wine  with  a  cup 
attached  for  the  free  use  of  the  public.  Men,  wom- 
en, and  children  were  still  streaming  in  from  the 
suburbs  on  donkeys  and  in  rude  wagons,  as  well  as 
on  foot — all  in  high  state  of  loquacity  and  jocu- 
larity, and  some  dragging  very  reluctant  goats  be- 
hind them  for  sacrifices. 

"  Got  away,  has  he,  Alcmen  ?  Never  you  mind — 
we  will  help  you  catch  him !  **  And  away  scamper 
the  mischief-loving  boys  down  the  street  with  whoop 
and  halloo  worthy  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
almost  loud  enough  to  reach  it;  and  away  goes 
capricornus  like  the  wind  through  the  crowd,  re- 
gardless of  consequences — especially  consequences 
to  other  people. 

Occasional  shouts  and  grotesque  sounds  gave  sign 
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of  the  coming  excitement;  the  slave  population 
seemed  mostly  abroad,  and,  like  the  same  class  in 
other  ages,  were  specially  drawn  about  the  mounte- 
banks and  puppet  shows  that  had  already  begun  to 
oflFer  their  attractions ;  in  the  Agora  the  stands  were 
bare  of  goods  or  securely  closed,  save  those  of  the 
dealers  in  wine  and  masks  and  masquerade  clothes 
and  garlands  and  flowers  and  thyrsi  and  the  noisier 
and  coarser  sorts  of  musical  instruments,  as  horns, 
conches,  cymbals,  drums.  These  were  in  full  feath- 
er ;  especially  the  stands  of  the  sellers  of  masks  and 
masquerade  clothing.  Knots  of  people  were  gath- 
ered about  these,  trying  on  the  wares  amid  great 
bursts  of  merriment.  A  few,  fully  equipped  in  most 
ludicrous  and  extravagant  gear,  were  already  skip- 
ping and  dancing  about  like  mad.  But  in  general 
one  was  struck,  not  so  much  by  any  actual  disorders, 
as  by  an  air  of  preparation  for  them. 

As  Dio  approached  the  flight  of  steps  leading  up 
to  the  Acropolis  he  noticed  a  rich  litter  at  one  side — 
with  several  slaves  standing  or  sitting  near.  Be- 
fore beginning  the  ascent,  he  paused  a  moment  to 
survey  anew  the  imposing  structures  that  towered 
above  him  and  stretched  their  white  marble  masses 
along  the  whole  western  brow  of  the  hill  for  one 
hundred  and  seventy  feet.  The  same  glorious  Prop- 
ylaea  that  had  so  smitten  his  boyish  imaginations ; 
but  mofe  grand  and  beautiful  than  ever  to  his  rip- 
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ened  judgment !  He  had  been  struck  since  his 
return  with  the  apparently  diminished  size  and 
worth  of  many  things,  as  he  remembered  them  ;  but 
this  great  work  of  Pericles  seemed  to  him  far  more 
perfect  in  the  snowy  and  airy  magnificence  of  its 
elaborately-sculptured  masses  than  he  had  ever 
known  it.  As  he  slowly  mounted  the  steps,  with 
eyes  raised  and  drinking  in  the  beauty  and  grace  on 
which  five  centuries  had  not  left  a  scar  or  stain — 
especially  of  the  central  portico,  with  the  colonade 
within  and  the  five  bronze  gates  still  beyond — was 
it  not  a  fair  gate-way  to  Olympus  itself?  Must  there 
not  be  something  in  the  religion  that  had  so  long 
inhabited,  if  it  did  not  inspire,  such  goodly  and  sub- 
lime architectures?  But,  then,  was  it  so  very  un- 
usual for  the  false  and  the  bad  to  live  in  palaces — 
even  in  palaces  contrived  and  built  by  themselves  ? 
The  gates  were  closed.  The  great  sanctuary  and 
museum  of  Athens  was  too  precious  to  be  left  open 
to  the  chance  visits  of  men  beside  themselves  with 
wine  on  this  day  of  license  and  Bacchus.  A  slight 
knock,  however,  brought  the  porter,  who,  just  glanc- 
ing at  Dio,  bowed  low  and  admitted  him  without  a 
word.  What  a  skill  janitors  in  all  ages  have  had  in 
deciding  to  whom  they  are  to  open !  Just  over  the 
threshold  the  young  man  again  lingered  a  moment 
to  take  in  the  whole  scene  of  wonderful  art  on  the 
esplanade  before  him.     Old  and  yet  new— familiar 
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and  yet  fresher  to  his  admiration  than  if  he  now  saw 
them  for  the  first  time,  were  those  crowded  statues, 
monuments,  temples.  There  was  scarcely  an  object 
there,  now  bathed  in  the  golden  Attic  sunlight,  with 
which  he  was  not  almost  as  familiar  as  he  was  with 
the  interior  of  his  own  home ;  but  had  he  been  act- 
ually the  Roman  stranger  which  some  thought  him, 
he  could  hardly  have  been  more  impressed  with  the 
scene  than  he  was.  As  he  noticed  how  the  gods  of 
his  country  mixed  themselves  up  intimately  with 
and  dominated  every  thing — as  he  lifted  his  eyes  to 
the  pillared  temple  of  Minerva  beautifully  supreme 
among  the  chiseled  wonders,  and  to  the  colossal 
bronze  statue  of  the  goddess,  stretching  her  protect- 
ing aegis  and  spear  above  all,  he  felt  how  hard,  if 
not  impossible,  it  would  be  to  remove  these  ances- 
tral deities  and  have  any  thing  left. 

"  What  a  stronghold  they  have  made  for  them- 
selves in  all  the  glory  of  Hellas — ^and  in  its  shame 
also,'*  he  mentally  added,  as  a  stray  bacchanal  shout 
came  up  to  his  ear  from  the  Agora. 

Just  then  a  stately  female  form,  clad  in  white 
and  closely  veiled,  glided  from  a  door  in  the  north 
wing  of  the  Propylaea  and  moved  toward  the  Parthe- 
non. Dio  knew  at  once  that  it  must  be  the  priestess 
of  whom  he  was  in  quest.  He  followed  her  to  the 
east  end  of  the  temple.  Allowing  himself  only  a 
glance  at  the  great  altar  of  burnt-offerings  just  in 
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front,  only  a  glance  upward  at  the  famous  frieze, 
with  its  marvelous  sculptures,  only  a  glance  at  the 
vast  collection  of  rich  oflFerings  displayed  on  either 
hand  as  he  passed  through  the  portico,  he  hastily 
sprinkled  himself  with  the  holy  water,  drew  aside  a 
heavy  curtain  of  silk  and  gold,  and  entered  the 
sanctuary.  The  white  robes  of  the  priestess  were 
just  disappearing  into  the  vestry  at  the  north-west 
extremity  of  the  cella.  At  the  south-west  two  sol- 
diers in  complete  armor  paced  before  the  door  of 
the  public  treasury.  At  first  Dio  thought  himself 
the  only  person  present ;  but,  on  advancing  toward 
the  dais,  with  its  oblation-table,  behind  which  rose 
under  its  canopy  Phidias'  glorious  cryselephantine 
statue  of  the  goddess,  he  saw  a  figure  kneeling  be- 
fore it.  Coming  near,  his  heart  began  to  flutter. 
Was  not  that  the  form  that  had  not  ceased  to  haunt 
his  waking  and  sleeping  moments — the  Artemis  of 
the  street  shrine  and  the  maiden  of  the  Pantheon  ? 
He  could  not  doubt  it.  Almost  unconsciously  he 
glided  along  and  kneeled  softly  by  her  side. 

She  was  praying :  "  O  for  poor  Athenae,  beloved 
of  great  Pallas!  O  for  poor  Hellas,  mother  of 
heroes  and  child  of  the  immortal  gods !  be  propi- 
tious, great  goddess,  and  help  us ! " 

The  voice  was  faint,  scarcely  audible  to  Dio,  but 
rich  and  pathetic  with  a  certain  tremulous  earnest- 
ness which  sent  it  at  once  to  his  heart.     For  awhile 
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silence ;  then  came  another  supreme  wave  of  feeling 
and  devotion,  casting  her  up  on  the  shores  of  speech, 
and  again  the  voice  faintly  said:  "  O  Athene,  forget 
not  thine  own !  We  are  not  as  our  fathers — the 
sages,  the  heroes.  May  the  old  glorious  times  come 
again ! " 

"  Amen,"  murmured  Dio,  involuntarily. 

The  maiden  started  and  turned  on  him  the  well- 
known  transcendant  face,  flushed  with  surprise  and 
dewy  with  tears. 

Here  a  low  chant  began.  Dio  looked  toward  a 
small  altar  before  the  statue,  and  saw  the  priestess 
trimming  the  perpetual  flame  upon  it ;  and,  as  she 
did  so,  she  chanted  a  prayer  and  sprinkled  incense 
with  many  a  grateful  gesture  and  majestic  attitude 
which  taken  together  were  in  themselves  almost  a 
poem  as  well  as  a  prayer.  She  then  took  from  the 
oblation-table  various  offerings  with  writings  at- 
tached to  them  showing  by  whom  offered  and  for 
what  purpose,  and  laid  them  oh  the  altar,  and  then 
held  them  up  in  succession  before  the  goddess,  say- 
ing as  she  did  so :  "  See,  great  Pallas  Athene,  and 
be  propitious !  *' 

Bowing  low,  she  descended  from  the  altar  and 
came  directly  toward  Dio  and  his  companion  who 
were  still  on  their  knees.  As  she  came  near  he  was 
struck  with  her  venerable  and  engaging  appearance. 
Her  robes  were  snowy  white — her  face  and  hair 
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were  as  white  as  her  robes.  Not  a  trace  of  color  in 
her  cheek;  but  her  eyes  were  large,  steady,  and 
bright  as  two  stars,  and  her  step  and  mien  had 
about  them  an  easy  majesty  befitting  a  daughter  of 
the  Eteobutadae,  and  which  would  have  done  no  in- 
justice to  Minerva  herself.  Dio  felt,  as  he  gazed  on 
the  noble,  sincere,  benignant  face  that  was  moving 
toward  him  that,  after  his  own  mother,  there  was  no 
one  to  whom  he  would  so  freely  comniit  himself  for 
motherly  sympathy  and  counsel  as  to  Lysymache, 
the  high-priestess  of  Athene.  As  she  came  suffi- 
ciently near  to  see  the  features  of  Dio,  she  hesitated, 
stopped,  seemed  about  to  retreat ;  but,  command- 
ing herself  with  a  great  effort,  she  resumed  her  grace- 
ful and  majestic  approach. 

**  Your  blessing,  mother,"  murmured  the  maiden. 
The  priestess  laid  her  hand  lovingly  on  the  fair  head, 
stooped,  and  kissed  her  forehead.  **  My  daughter  is 
always  welcome.  I  expected  you  to-day.  But — " 
and  here  she  turned  her  eyes  fully  and  questioningly 
on  Dio. 

"  I,  too,  mother,  crave  your  blessing,  though  a 
stranger  to  you,  and  also  to  this  young  lady  whom 
I  found  here  in  the  act  of  worship,  and  whom  I 
joined  without  her  knowledge  and  almost  without 
my  own.     We  had  a  common  Athens  to  pray  for.** 

Lysymache  gazed  at  him  for  a  moment  in  silence, 
and  then  slowly  said  :  "  My  son,  you  have  my  bless- 
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ing.  What  I  see  in  your  face  makes  introduction 
unnecessary.  You  are  the  Athenian  I  have  long 
waited  for  and  expected.  Come  with  me — both  of 
you." 

They  rose  and  followed  her,  as  she  proceeded 
toward  the  east  entrance.  Passing  out,  she  led  the 
way  toward  an  ancient  plane-tree  that  stood  near 
the  Cimonian  wall  on  the  south-east  of  the  temple. 
Beneath  this  tree  were  marble  seats  so  surrounded 
by  shrubs  and  monuments  as  to  be  well  seclud- 
ed from  observation.  Seating  herself  and  the 
maiden  by  her  side,  she  motioned  Dio  to  a  seat 
opposite. 

*•  I  have  a  message  for  you,"  she  said,  "  and  no 
doubt  you  have  one  for  me.  Let  yours  be  spoken 
first — perhaps  last  also,  at  least  for  the  present.  As 
for  this  maiden,  she  is  as  my  own  child ;  and  what- 
ever I  may  hear  she  may  hear  as  well." 

"  True,  mother,  I  have  sought  you  to-day  for  a 
purpose.  I  wish  to  give  a  wise  answer  to  some 
questions  which  a  friend  of  mine  has  proposed  or 
may  propose.  He  has  many  noble  traits,  I  owe 
much  to  him,  he  has  shown  great  love  to  me ;  and 
I  would  be  glad  to  set  him  right  in  whatever  relig- 
ious respects  he  is  at  fault.  He  is  not  a  believer  in 
our  gods.  And  he  reasons  in  this  way :  *  There  is 
not  the  slightest  evidence  that  they  really  exist; 
supposing  them  to  exist,  there  is  no  reliable  way  of 
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ascertaining  their  will ;  if  their  will  could  be  ascer- 
tained there  is  no  certainty  or  even  probability  of 
its  being  right,  their  characters  are  such;  in  fact 
most  of  them  are  so  depraved  that  on  that  ground 
alone  they  are  unworthy  of  worship.'  This  is  the 
general  way  in  which  my  friend  talks.  Now  I  am, 
as  you  see,  still  a  young  man,  and  am  only  just  be- 
ginning to  look  into  the  grounds  of  our  ancestral  re- 
ligion. May  I,  therefore,  crave  to  know  of  you  what 
answer  I  should  make  to  this  man  ?  I  come  to  you 
because  I  know  that  you  are  revered  by  those  whom 
I  most  revere,  and  because  you  are  the  priestess  of 
the  goddess  of  wisdom." 

The  priestess  replied:  "Your  question  is  very 
broad — I  fear  too  broad  to  be  answered  well  unless 
you  break  it  up  into  particulars." 

"  My  friend  complains,"  said  the  young  man,  "  that 
the  histories  of  the  gods,  as  we  have  them,  are  full 
of  uncertainty  and  even  mutual  conflict.  What  an- 
swer shall  I  make  to  this  ?  " 

"  Admit  it.  The  histories  of  the  gods,  beyond  a 
doubt,  are  largely  the  inventions  of  the  poets  and 
others,  and  if  there  are  in  them  any  actual  facts,  we 
are  not  now  able  to  separate  them  from  the  fables 
with  which  they  have  become  entangled." 

"  My  friend  complains  that  the  character  of  our 
deities,  almost  or  quite  without  exception,  as  given 
by  the  traditions  and  as  understood  by  the  people, 
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is  such  as  to  make  them  unworthy  of  worship  or 
even  respect." 

"  Admit  this  also.  As  conceived  by  the  people 
at  large  and  even  by  most  of  their  priests,  Dionysus, 
Aphrodite,  and  even  Zeus  himself  do  not  deserve 
the  honors  paid  them." 

"  He  says  further,"  added  Dio,  with  eyes  that  be- 
gan to  dilate  with  astonishment,  "  that  the  paying 
of  worship  to  such  beings,  to  say  nothing  of  their 
examples  and  of  the  specially  obnoxious  rites  with 
which  some  of  them  are  worshiped,  is  itself  demor- 
alizing in  a  great  degree." 

**  I  say  the  same — have  said  and  felt  it  these  many 
years." 

The  face  of  the  young  man  grew  paler  and  his 
eyes  more  intense  as  he  proceeded :  **  But  he  says 
also  that  even  if  their  characters  allowed  us  to  wor- 
ship them,  their  limitations  of  knowledge,  power, 
and  place — their  feasts,  sleeps,  mistakes,  absence  on 
private  affairs,  jealousies,  and  quarrels  among  them- 
selves, would  make  them  unable  to  respond  to  or 
even  notice  by  far  the  greater  part  of  all  the  appli- 
cations made  to  them  for  aid.  For  example,  if  one 
should  ask  aid  of  Athene  in  any  strait,  the  chances 
must  be  greatly  against  her  being  aware  of  the  fact, 
or,  if  aware,  against  her  being  able  to  give  relief." 

"  It  is  even  so,"  said  Lysymache,  in  a  composed 
voice.     "  We  can  never  be  sure  of  being  helped,  or 
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even  heard,  in  any  given  case.  One  must  be  a  per^ 
sistent  worshiper — in  which  case  only  can  he  hope  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  deities  and  secure  their 
general  superintendence  of  his  affairs  in  his  favor. 
Of  course,  we  would  be  glad  of  something  more,  but 
this  is  better  than  nothing." 

"  But  he  says  that  there  are  no  reliable  means  of 
finding  out  the  will  of  the  gods — that  we  have  no 
sacred  books  that  deserve  the  name;  and  as  for 
omens,  and  oracles,  and  divinations  from  the  entrails 
of  animals,  he  has  seen  no  evidence  that  they  can 
be  depended  on  for  manifesting  any  thing  more  than 
the  credulity  of  mankind." 

"  Nor  have  I.  But  the  will  of  good  beings  is  that 
we  do  right ;  and  if  we  wish  for  the  right,  and  in- 
quire for  it,  and  pray  to  be  guided  to  it,  we  shall 
largely  succeed  in  finding  it." 

"  But  Arno,  if  here,"  continued  Dio,  fetching  a 
long  breath,  "  would,  no  doubt,  ask  how  these  ad- 
missions of  yours  are  consistent  with  your  position 
as  priestess  of  Athene.  Would  you  still  further  ad- 
mit, what  Arno  claims,  that  there  is  no  evidence  of 
even  the  existence  of  the  gods  ?  " 

"  By  no  means,"  said  the  priestess ;  and  turning 
to  the  maiden  by  her  side  she  said,  "  Damaris,  you 
are  my  pupil ;  you  have  been  taught,  not  after  the 
manner  of  present  Athenian  women,  but  after  the 
manner  of  Miletus  and  our  older  and  better  times. 
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How  can  I,  a  priestess  of  the  Parthenon,  honestly 
and  devoutly  continue  to  be  such  after  making  such 
admissions  as  I  have  done  ?    Tell  the  young  man." 

"Ah,  mother,'*  said  the  maiden,  with  downcast 
eyes,  and  cheeks  that  suddenly  glowed  under  this 
appeal,  "  I  would  not  that  your  cause  should  suffer 
at  my  hands !  '* 

**  I  am  not  apprehensive,"  and  the  priestess  smiled 
encouragingly.  **  It  were,  indeed,  strange  if  one 
who  has  been  my  pupil  from  her  childhood  were 
unable  to  make  a  reasonably  fair  statement  of  the 
more  material  views  of  her  teacher.  You  know  that 
the  philosophers  sometimes  set  their  favorite  disci- 
ples (and  here  she  tenderly  passed  her  hand  over 
Damaris'  fair  hair)  to  expound  their  doctrines  to  new- 
comers, while  they  sit  by  and  listen,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, correct  and  enlarge.  For  once  I  will  imitate 
the  philosophers." 

Without  further  objection,  Damaris  lifted  her  eye 
timidly  to  Dio's  face  and  began:  "The  priestess 
agrees  with  the  New  Academy  in  thinking  that  per- 
fect certainty  in  any  thing  is  not  attainable  by  men ; 
but  regards  probability  as  both  attainable  and  suffi- 
cient for  all  our  need.  On  this  basis  she  believes  in 
many  beings  superior  to  man.  She  thinks  such  a 
belief  warranted  by  the  almost  universal  consent  of 
the  nations  and  ages  as  far  as  known,  as  well  as  by 

fhe  fact  that  beneath  man   is  found  such  a  vast 
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gradation  of  intelligences.  Some  of  these  superior 
beings  she  believes  to  be  bad,  and  so  unworthy  of 
worship ;  and,  accordingly,  she  has  long  refused  to 
worship  any  such  being.  But,  in  her  view,  it  would 
be  unnatural  and  violent  to  suppose  all  the  beings 
above  us  to  be  of  this  depraved  sort ;  some  of  them 
should  be  assumed  as,  in  the  main,  good  as  well  as 
great,  and  so  worthy  to  be  treated  with  reverence 
and  honor,  and  to  be  appealed  to  for  such  helps  as 
their  great  knowledge  and  power  can  grant — ^just  as 
we  appeal  to  our  more  powerful  human  friends  to 
help  us  in  our  straits.  In  addition,  she  thinks  it 
reasonable  to  believe  that  among  these  good  beings, 
as  among  good  men,  there  are  various  peculiarities 
of  taste,  faculty,  place,  function :  for  example,  that 
one  is  specially  at  home  in  the  field  of  wisdom  and 
counsel,  whom  we  may  call  Athene ;  another  in  the 
field  of  music  and  the  fine  arts,  whom  we  may  call 
Apollo ;  another,  whose  favorite  haunt  is  the  sea, 
and  whom  we  may  call  Poseidon,  and  so  on ;  and 
that  so  it  is  a  natural  and  proper  thing  to  bespeak 
the  good  offices  of  these  deities  in  their  respective 
fields.  Further,  that  these  beings  are  of  various 
grades  of  intelligence  and  power,  and  so  must  have 
at  their  head  one  who  should  receive  supreme  hon- 
ors, and  whom  we  may  call  Zeus.  All  these  good 
beings,  like  good  men,  are  liable  to  be  slandered 
and  misconceived,  and  have  been  so  to  a  great  ex- 
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tent;  and  we  are  to  treat  these  slanderous  stories 
as  we  do  the  unproved  accusations  against  good 
men — refuse  them.  All  the  other  stories  in  regard 
to  the  deities  we  may,  without  vouching  for  their 
circumstantial  accuracy,  or  even  supposing  that  they 
are  any  thing  more  than  poetic  inventions,  take  as 
illustrations  of  their  character  and  tenor  of  conduct. 
They  are,  perhaps,  just  as  useful  for  this  purpose  as 
actual  facts  would  be.'* 

Damaris  looked  inquiringly  at  the  priestess.  She 
inclined  her  head,  and,  turning  to  Dio,  asked,  "  Is 
your  question  answered  ?  " 

He  was  hardly  prepared  to  reply.  The  fact  was 
that,  though  so  profoundly  interested  in  the  subject, 
he  had  from  the  moment  Damaris  began  to  speak 
been  so  absorbed  in  the  speaker — in  the  strange 
melody  of  her  voice,  and  the  changing  expression 
of  the  most  speaking  and  bewitching  countenance 
he  had  ever  seen,  that  though  he  had  taken  note  of 
every  word,  and  laid  it  away  in  his  memory  as  care-^ 
fully  and  tenderly  as  men  lay  away  in  their  coffers 
the  family  jewels,  the  operation  of  his  judgment 
had,  for  the*  time  being,  been  suspended.  He  had 
thought  that  face,  even  in  the  repose  of  marble,  the 
most  exquisite  and  inspiring  he  had  ever  seen ;  but 
now  it  took  on  a  beauty  that  even  he  could  not 
have  thought  possible.  He  was  in  a  delicious  dream 
— a  dream  from  which  he  was  sorry  to  awake.    But, 
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roused  by  the  questions  of  the  priestess,  and  paus- 
ing a  moment  or  two  to  recover  himself  and  con- 
sider what  reply  to  make,  he  at  length  answered: 

"  I  do  not  now  see  but  that  my  questions  are  met. 
As  I  now  understand  you,  the  beings  you  worship 
are  not  the  actual  gods  of  the  people,  but  such  as 
they  should  be,  and  bearing  the  same  name.  Will 
you  allow  me  to  think  of  this  and  confer  with  you 
again  ?  I  do  not  doubt,"  he  added,  after  a  pause, 
and  with  a  grave  emphasis,  "thafboth  the  priestess 
of  Pallas  and  her  pupil  are  without  a  shadow  on 
their  candor  and  uprightness.** 

A  loud  shout  of  a  multitude  of  voices  came  up 
to  them.  The  priestess  arose  and,  drawing  a  key 
from  her  girdle,  proceeded  to  unlock  a  small  gate 
which  admitted  to  a  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the 
top  of  the  wall.  She  beckoned  to  her  compan- 
ions. They  followed  her  up  the  steps  to  a  point 
where  the  wall  was  very  broad,  and  protected  from 
the  sun  and  from  observation  below  by  some  droop- 
ing branches  of  the  great  plane-tree  under  which 
they  had  been  sitting.  She  took  a  seat  on  a  block 
of  marble,  and  pointed  the  others  to  like  blocks. 
Seated,  they  could  see  beneath  and  between  the 
branches  the  immense  area  of  the  Dionysiac  the- 
ater climbing  toward  them.  Just  below  was  the 
portico  that  covered  the  first  tier  of  seats  allotted 
to  women;   then  followed  tier  after  tier  open  to 
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the  sky,  down  to  the  circular  orchestra  with  its 
central  altar  and  chorus,  and  the  narrow  stage  with 
its  bronze  statues  of  iEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Eu- 
ripides, and  with  its  background  of  scenery — to-day, 
the  traditional  palace  with  its  two  wings  and  three 
doors.  Thirty  thousand  spectators  filled  the  seats, 
and  had  just  greeted  the  appearance  of  a  new  piece 
by  a  favorite  author. 

The  leader  of  the  chorus  came  forward.  Their 
elevated  position,  and  the  favorable  direction  of  the 
light  breeze,  and  the  sub-cantus  used  by  the  speak- 
er, enabled.  Dio  and  his  companions  to  hear  dis- 
tinctly every  word  that  was  uttered ;  while  through 
the  wonderfully  clear  air  every  motion  could  be 
seen. 

The  choragus  spoke  of  the  ancient  glory  of 
Greece.  In  a  short  time,  and  with  a  pomp  of  paint- 
ed and  painting  words,  that  seemed  borrowed  from 
the  sunset  sky,  he  managed  to  pass  in  review  before 
his  sympathetic  audience  those  deeds  and  person- 
ages of  the  past  on  which  the  citizens  most  prided 
themselves ;  and  truly  a  most  brave  and  august  pro- 
cession they  made !  Every  thing  of  which  a  Greek 
could  not  boast  was  adroitly  left  out — every  thing 
of  which  a  Greek  could  boast  was  adroitly  brought 
in.  In  his  sonorous  recitative  swept  across  the 
stage  legislators,  patriots,  heroes,  poets,  orators, 
statesmen,  historians,  painters,  sculptors,  sages — in 
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it  temples  shone,  banners  streamed  along,  laurels 
and  myrtles  waved,  lyres  and  trumpets  sounded, 
phalanxes  and  galleys  met  in  shock  of  battle.  The- 
seus and  the  Heraclida;  lived  again.  Lived  again 
Marathon,  Salamis,  and  Platea.  Homer  sung  his 
epics  anew — the  athletes  contended  anew  at  Olym- 
pia  and  the  Pnyx.  Again  Solon,  the  wise,  made 
laws ;  Pericles,  the  magnificent,  set  up  his  illustrious 
architectures;  Demosthenes,  the  thunderer,  poured 
along  the  fierce  floods  of  his  dense  eloquence.  Ho, 
Phidias  and  Praxiteles,  Zeuxis  and  Apelles !  Ho, 
Themistocles  and  Aristides,  Miltiades  and  Cimon! 
Ho,  Pythagoras  and  Aristotle,  Socrates  and  Plato ! 

"  O  glorious  Hellas,"  finally  exclaimed  the  cho- 
ragus  with  all  the  power  of  his  voice,  "  what  is  the 
root  and  fountain  of  all  these  glories?  Tell  us,  O 
North,  East,  South,  West ! "  and  he  slowly  turned 
with  uplifted,  challenging  hands  to  those  points  of 
the  compass — "  especially  tell  us  ye  all-seeing  and 
always  seeing  Heavens,  where  dwell  the  immortal 
gods !  **  and  with  face  upturned  and  clasped  hands 
he  sank  upon  his  knees. 

A  moment  of  silence.  Then  the  chorus  broke  in 
with  a  low,  musing  chant :  "  A  deep  question.  Can 
it  be  answered?  Ah,  we  fear  not.  But  listen,  ye 
wisdom-bearers — listen  thou  goddess  of  the  serene 
and  azure  eye,  and  thou  Delphian  Apollo,  secret- 
compelling — and  thou,  Uranus,  in  whose  broad  bo- 
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som  are  hidden  the  answers  to  all  mysteries!  Tell 
us — ^whence  the  glory  of  Hellas?'* 

Another  profound  silence.  The  pictured  door  in 
the  right  wing  of  the  palace  opened,  and  there 
swept  in  upon  the  stage  a  figure  with  long  priestly 
robes  and  the  sacred  fillets.  His  face  was  so  grave 
and  his  carriage  so  measured  and  stately  that  the 
audience  were  vastly  surprised  when  he  suddenly 
burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter.  He  tried  hard  to  sup- 
press it — he  grasped  his  sides;  he  pressed  both 
hands  over  his  mouth ;  he  straightened  himself  to 
the  utmost  of  his  stature,  and  tightly  folded  his 
arms  across  his  breast;  he  paced  the  stage,  now 
swiftly  and  now  slowly,  and  twisted  himself  into  all 
possible  attitudes — but  in  vain.  Volleys  of  the  most 
natural  laughter  in  the  world  still  broke  from  him. 
Soon  one  of  the  chorus  set  up  a  very  tolerable  im- 
itation, and  in  a  moment  the  whole  theater  was  in 
a  blaze  of  sympathetic  merriment.  It  was  a  wild 
scene — one  vast  hysterical  convulsion  of  laughter — 
the  people  standing  on  the  seats  and  imitating  the 
priest  in  all  his  contortions  and  outbursts,  appar- 
ently unable  to  do  otherwise.  But  all  at  once  the 
priest  made  a  violent  effort  and  stood  composed, 
with  hand  uplifted.     A  great  hush  followed. 

The  man  then  began  in  a  very  grave  yet  collo- 
quial tone  to  say  that  it  seemed  to  him  very  strange, 
and  almost  ludicrous,  that  any  body  should  be  at  a 
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loss  to  account  for  the  glory  of  Greece  in  presence 
of  the  religion  of  the  country.  Time  out  of  mind, 
the  peopie  had  cherished  among  them  the  doctrine, 
examples,  and  worship  of  the  immortal  gods— what 
better  explanation  of  this  glorious  history  could  be 
desired  than  lay  in  that  fact?  He  then  offered  to 
show  how  particular  features  of  the  Grecian  great- 
ness had  been  produced  by  certain  features  of  the 
current  religion.  Those  most  illustrious  events  in 
the  days  of  old  when  all  the  States  marched  as  one 
man  to  the  siege  of  Troy,  or  against  the  Persians — 
how  naturally  these  resulted  from  our  having  al- 
ways in  view  the  admirable  and  everlasting  concord 
among  the  celestials!  The  heroism  and  sublime 
deeds  of  warriors  and  patriots — how  easily  these 
came  from  seeing  the  valor  of  Ares  when  he  fled 
before  Diomed,  bellowing  loud  as  ten  thousand 
bulls,  or  the  valor  of  Zeus  and  his  court,  when,  be- 
ing hard  pressed  by  the  giants,  they  dropped  every 
thing,  and  betook  themselves  pell-mell  into  Egypt. 
The  great  poets — who  can  doubt  that  their  fiery 
energy  and  sublime  flights  came  from  brooding  over 
such  epical  things  as  the  mutual  jealousies  and  dis- 
putes of  the  deities,  the  curtain  lectures  of  Hera, 
and  the  adventures  of  Pan  and  Momus  and  Dio- 
nysus? The  great  historians — where  would  they 
have  been  without  those  classical  and  captivating 
narratives  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  celestials, 
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which  quickened  their  fancies,  tuned  their  style, 
gave  them  their  love  of  truth  and  fact,  and  taught 
them  to  distinguish  between  the  credible  and  the 
incredible?  The  great  legislators  and  statesmen — 
they  had  been  familiar  with  the  Delphic  responses, 
the  exquisite  system  of  jurisprudence  deducible 
with  equal  ease  from  the  commands  of  Zeus  and 
the  uniformly  correct  conduct  of  his  whole  Panthe- 
on, the  subtle  plots  and  counterplots  ever  on  foot 
among  the  immortals,  the  masterly  expedients  by 
which  the  king  of  gods  and  men  kept  his  subordi- 
nates in  order — see  whence  came  the  wisdom  of 
Solon,  Lycurgus,  and  Minos;  and  the  profound 
statesmanship  of  Themistocles,  Pericles,  and  the 
archons  generally !  The  probity  of  Aristides  and 
Socrates,  indeed  of  all  the  Ionic  race  from  the  be- 
ginning— how  can  any  one  for  a  momeftt  think  of 
any  other  explanation  of  the  glorious  purity  and 
uprightness  of  such  characters  than  the  splendid  ex- 
amples of  these  qualities  furnished  in  the  lives  of  all 
the  gods,  but  more  particularly  of  the  twelve  Olym- 
pians— of  Hermes,  who  never  stole ;  of  Ares,  who 
never  murdered ;  of  Dionysus,  who  never  drank  too 
much ;  of  Hera,  who  was  never  selfish  or  cruel ;  of 
Aphrodite  and  Zeus,  who  never  violated  the  sacred 
domestic  relations.  "  O  holy  Olympus,"  exclaimed 
the  priest,  with  uplifted  face  and  hands^  "  surely  our 
good  men  have  learned  all  their  goodness  from  thee !  *' 
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He  ceased,  and  stood  with  folded  arms.  The 
choragus  threw  his  hands  behind  him  and  walked 
slowly  around  the  altar  with  chin  sunk  on  his  breast 
and  meditative  air.  Coming  round  again  to  the 
chorus,  he  asked,  "  What  think  you  ?  " 

They  chanted :  "  His  meaning  seems  to  be  good, 
but  his  l<^ic  a  little  twisted.  Sure  that  he  has 
studied  at  the  Lyceum?" 

"  Should  not  wonder  were  we  to  find  the  Organott 
under  his  robe  this  blessed  minute,"  and  the  chora- 
gus sprang  upon  the  stage  and  flung  open  the 
priest's  robes,  when  lo !  beneath  appeared  the  som- 
ber and  tattered  mantle  of  a  Cynic  philosopher. 

The  choragus  started  back  and  held  up  both 
hands  with  astonishment. 

"  An  atheist !    An  atheist !  "  shouted  the  people. 

The  detected  philosopher  at  first  looked  at  him- 
self with  as  much  apparent  surprise  as  did  others — 
then  he  set  his  arms  akimbo,  cast  a  defiant  glance 
at  the  audience,  set  up  the  same  inextinguishable 
laughter  as  before,  and  ran  precipitately  for  the 
door  by  which  he  came  on  the  stage.  After  the 
door  had  closed  upon  him  the  laughter  was  still 
heard,  volley  after  volley.  And  the  people  also 
laughed  as  if  they  would  never  stop. 

The  corypheus  stood  forth  again.  He  lifted  his 
hand,  and  the  people  became  quiet.  "The  glory 
of  Hellas,  the  glory  of  Hellas — Hellas  the  world- 
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center,  the  world-famed,  whither  all  lands  now 
look  for  art  and  wisdom — who  will  account  for 
this?  Hear,  O  Helios,  who  from  the  earliest 
times  hast  daily  sent  thy  fiery  glances  into  all  the 
world!" 

And  the  chorus  went  in  stately  dance  around  the 
altar,  and  chanted  as  they  went:  "Yes,  hear,  O 
Helios,  and  ye  always  marching  Heavens  with  the 
thousand  eyes !    Whence  the  great  glory  of  Hellas ! " 

As  the  last  note  died  away,  the  door  in  the  left 
wing  of  the  palace  opened,  and  a  man  came  forth 
wearing  a  long,  coarse,  dirty,  philosophic  mantle ; 
barefooted,  with  smutted,  sneering  face  and  un- 
kempt hair.  He  stood  quietly  for  a  moment  till 
the  people  had  fully  taken  him  in ;  then  a  great  sob 
burst  over  the  theater.  Then  another.  Then  a 
cluster  of  sobs  and  weepings  in  rapid  succession. 
All  was  so  natural,  and  the  philosopher  was  making 
so  natural  an  effort  to  suppress  himself!  But  in 
vain.  Nature  proved  too  strong  for  him ;  and  at 
last  he  fairly  broke  down  in  a  flood  of  unrestrained 
weeping.  He  wrung  his  hands,  he  paced  the  stage 
to  and  fro,  tears  poured  down  his  cheeks,  he  cov- 
ered his  face  with  his  hands  and  tears  poured  be- 
tween his  fingers.  By  this  time  the  chorus  was 
crying.  Then  the  whole  audience  caught  the  infec- 
tion, and  one  would  have  thought  that  some  great 
national  disaster  had  been  just  announced,  or  that 
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some  one  had  uttered  the  word  "  Chaeronea  "  in  the 
hearing  of  the  people. 

All  at  once  the  philosopher  made  a  mighty  effort 
— ^and   conquered   himself.      He   stood   composed. 
The  people  became  composed  too.    Then,  in  a  voice 
strikingly  dispassionate,  he  proceeded  to  say  that  it 
seemed  to  him  a  strange  thing,  almost  a  sad  thing, 
(here  he  wiped  his  eyes  with  a  corner  of  his  mantle,) 
that  in  the  two  hundred  and  seventh  Olympiad,  and 
after  philosophy  had  been  inquiring  and  teaching 
so  long,  any  body  should  be  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  any  thing.     Why,  (here  he  snapped  his  fingers 
with  a  flourish)  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
to  explain  not  only  the  glory  of  Greece,  but  also 
Greece  itself,  and.  even  the  whole  world — including 
that  remarkable  individual  who  has  just  disappeared 
so  mysteriously.     Was  not   his  own  name  Chari- 
chrysus?    Was  not  the  world  made  up  of  atoms? 
What  more  was  needed  to  explain  the  world,  and  all 
it  contained,  and  all  its  history?     The  history  of 
Greece,  with  all  its  many-laurels,  was  but  a  chapter 
in  the  life  of  those  blind  atoms  which,  coming  to- 
gether and  parting  according  to  forces  and  laws  in- 
herent in  themselves,  gradually  work  out  all  the 
history  and  personages  of  Nature.     Here  was  the 
explanation   of  all   the   Greek  vegetable   growths. 
Here  was  the  explanation  of  all  its  animals — includ- 
ing those  called  men.     Then  the  speaker  ostenta- 
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tiously  scraped  off  a  patch  of  dirt  from  his  face 
and  held  it  up  to  the  view  of  his  audience.  "  Be- 
hold ! "  he  cried.  "  This  contains  the  whole  secret. 
Here  in  epitome  are  the  glorious  heroes,  poets,  ora- 
tors, historians,  philosophers — in  short,  here  am  I 
myself y 

He  then  went  on  to  show,  by  a  variety  of  ingen- 
ious considerations,  how  even  so  great  a  man  as  him- 
self could  have  come  up  by  slow  degrees,  through 
the  more  respectable  vegetables  and  brute  animals, 
into  what  they  now  perceived  him  to  be.  As  the 
people  perceived  him  to  be  very  small,  very  crooked, 
very  shabby,  and  dirty  withal ;  and  had  never  heard 
of  Charichrysus,  the  jewel  of  sages,  the  pride  of 
Greece,  and  ornament  of  human  nature — they  burst 
into  hearty  and  universal  laughter.  The  philoso- 
pher seemed  beside  himself  with  rage.  He  stamped, 
shook  his  clenched  hand  at  the  audience,  and  finally 
caught  at  his  gown  and  gave  it  an  enormous  rent. 
Lo,  the  white  priestly  robe  appeared  under  the  garb 
of  the  philosopher !  On  this  discovery,  the  people 
shouted  and  waved  their  sunshades  and  cushions ; 
and  the  detected  priest,  after  surveying  himself  for 
a  moment  with  a  highly  perplexed  air,  as  if  uncertain 
as  to  his  own  identity,  set  up  again  the  same  tre- 
mendous fit  of  crying  with  which  he  had  introduced 
himself,  and  fled  precipitately  through  his  own  door. 

The  choragus  sprang  to  his  feet.     "What  think 
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you,  fellow-citizens?"  he  called  out  to  his  chorus, 
"Has  the  question  been  answered?"  And  there 
arose  from  the  twelve  men  a  smoke  of  unorganized  or 
disorganized  sound — a  fog  of  words.  The  man 
thrust  his  head  forward,  put  both  hands  behind  his 
ears,  as  if  to  catch  out  of  the  jargon  something  in- 
telligible, and  then,  as  if  in  despair,  stamped  till  the 
orchestra  shook,  and  shouted  again: 

"Theglory  of  Hellas!  The  glory  of  Hellas!  I  sum- 
mon the  Around,  the  Beneath,  the  Above  to  appear 
and  tell  us,  if  they  can,  whence  cSme  it.  Third  and 
last  cail.  Now  let  the  light  come,  even  if  Dionysus 
himself  has  to  appear  and'bring  it," 

The  words  had  no  sooner  left  his  mouth  than  the 
central  palace  door  opened,  and  a  little  old  man, 
with  a  bald  head  and  fiat  nose  and  a  drunken  gait, 
came  on  the  stage.  Silenus  was  followed  by  a 
group  of  satyrs,  dancing  in  grotesque  style.  At 
last  came  an  effeminate-looking  young  man,  dressed 
in  a  purple  tunic  hanging  negligently  from  an  em- 
broidered shoulder-knot  and  covered  with  a  trans- 
parent saffron-colored  scarf.  His  hair  was  gathered 
behind  in  a  knot,  he  was  crowned  with  ivy  and 
vine  leaves,  horns-  were  on  his  forehead,  and  he 
carried  a  wine  cup  in  one  hand  and  a  thyrsus  in  the 
other. 

"  Euoi  Bakche ! 
pic  rapturously. 


lo  Bakche!"  shouted  the 


peo- 
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'*  Dionysus  himself  will  explain,"  squeaked  Silenus 
in  a  cracked  voice,  broken  with  hiccough. 

"  Dionysus  himself  will  explain,"  cried  the  satyrs 
in  voices  half  human  and  half  goaty,  interspersed 
with  bleatings. 

"  To  be  sure  Dionysus  himself  will  explain  all  to 
his  faithful  subjects,"  followed  the  god,  in  a  womanly 
treble,  at  the  same  time  taking  a  sip  from  his  cup 
and  quieting  the  noisy  troop  about  him  with  taps 
of  his  thyrsus. 

He  then  went  on  in  a  rollicking  way  to  narrate 
his  own  history — painting  in  strong  colors  the  most 
striking  and  amusing  of  his  adventures — and  finally 
claimed  that  among  his  feats  was  to  be  included  the 
production  of  all  that  was  most  valuable  in  Greece 
and  its  history.  It  all  came  from  himself — "  from 
this^^  he  exclaimed,  holding  up  his  cup  as  high  as 
he  could  and  then  taking  another  rapturous  sip. 

**  Amen,"  screamed  little  Silenus,  and  tumbled  on 
the  stage  in  a  drunken  heap. 

*'  Amen,"  bleated  the  satyrs,  and  capered. 

Taking  on  a  very  satisfied  air,  and  nodding  famil- 
iarly to  the  people,  Bacchus  set  his  head  well  on 
one  side,  and,  tapping  the  rim  of  his  cup  with  his 
thyrsus  in  an  argumentative  fashion,  proceeded  to 
make  good  his  claim. 

"  Did  he  not  bring  the  vine  to  the  knowledge  of 
Greece?    The  vine  beautifies  and  enriches  the  land 
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and  makes  it  worth  the  loving.  It  makes  the  peo- 
ple contented,  enterprising,  generous,  and  brave. 
A  man  drinks,  and  lo,  all  his  little  vexations  and 
troubles  and  meannesses  disappear;  he  is  patriotic, 
magnanimous,  and  virtuous;  capable  of  any  height 
of  self-sacrifice  for  the  public  weal.  He  drinks,  and 
lo,  he  feels  as  rich  as  Plutus,  and  straightway  orders 
a  painting,  a  statue,  a  temple.  He  drinks,  and  lo,  a 
fire  is  in  his  blood,  he  is  as  bold  as  a  lion,  he  is  ready 
for  any  adventure,  he  makes  no  account  of  odds,  he 
fights  the  battle  of  Thermopylze.  He  drinks,  and 
lo,  all  things  seem  possible  to  him — the  labors  of 
Hercules,  the  triumphs  of  Achilles — he  is  equally 
ready  to  build  you  a  galley,' a  poem,  a  history,  a 
statue,  a  painting,  a  temple,  a  government.  A 
great  crisis  comes  (and  who  does  not  know  that  the 
vine  can  j/mke  crises  as  well  as  improve  them) — a 
great  battle  is  "to  be  fought,  a  great  poem  made,  a 
great  oration  delivered — the  man  takes  a  long 
draught  from  a  wine  skin  (here  he  took  a  tremend- 
ous swig  from  his  cup)  and  in  a  few  moments  he  is 
lifted  above  himself— as,  says  Aristophanes,  'Come, 
bring  me  out  quickly  a  drink  of  wine  that  I  may  wet 
my  mind  and  say  something  clever.'*  Now  he  is 
inspired  for  extraordinary  efforts.  Now  all  things 
sre  on  his  level.  The  Iliad,  Marathon,  the  laws  of 
■Solon,  the  Philippics  of  Demosthenes,  yonder  Par- 
*  Eqiiit.,  90. 
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thenon  of  Sister  Athene,  and —  By  Zeus  !  Apollo 
and  Artemis  themselves!"  he  exclaimed,  dropping 
his  cup  and  thyrsus  on  the  stage  and  holding  up 
both  hands  in  sudden  astonishment. 

At  that  moment  the  breeze  had  slightly  lifted  a 
branch  of  the  tree  that  overhung  Dio  and  Damaris, 
and,  thus  letting  in  the  sunlight  fully  upon  them, 
had  shown  them  to  the  actor  in  a  transfigured  state. 
Hence  his  involuntary  exclamation.  The  people 
rose  in  a  body  and  turned  round.  But  by  this  time 
the  leafy  curtain  had  fallen  again,  and  the  vague 
look  which  they  cast  toward  the  Acropolis  was  not 
sufficient  to  discover  any  thing  to  the  crowd.  They 
concluded  the  whole  to  have  been  an  admirable 
piece  of  acting  on  the  part  of  Bacchus,  in  order  to 
bring  his  part  to  a  stirring  close.  Viewed  in  this 
light  it  highly  gratified  them,  and  cheer  after  cheer 
of  applause  shook  the  theater. 

"Answered?**   called   out   the  choragus   to   the 
chorus. 

The  chorus  bowed  low  toward  the  stage  and  cried : 
"  Hail,  Dionysus,  revealer  of  secrets !  Hail,  Diony- 
siac  theater,  mother  of  iEschylus,  Euripides,  and 
Sophocles ;  nurse  of  statesmen  and  orators ;  inspirer 
of  great  thoughts  and  deeds  among  the  people! 
Hail,  the  Dionysia — the  refresher,  inspirer,  and  re- 
newer  of  the  commonwealth — the  fountain  of  glad- 
ness and  patriotism ! " 
10 
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The  great  palace  door  opened,  and  Silenus  reeled 
toward  it,  and  the  satyrs  capered  after  him  singing 
a  bacchanal,  and  the  young  Bacchus,  snatching  up 
his  cup  and  thyrsus  and  flourishing  them  hilariously- 
above  his  head,  flung  himself  into  the  midst  of  his 
retreating  body-^uard  with  such  agility  and  force  as 
sent  several  of  them  tumbling  through  the  door. 

It  closed.  Shout  after  shout  rose  billowing.  The 
people  rose  too.  So  did  the  party  under  the  plane- 
tree. 


YIIL 

VOR  SHAME,   BACCHANTES! 

KdroTn-Qov  eldov^  x^^^  k<JT%  olvov  de  vov, 
iEsCHYLUS,  Fragm,  {Stoba,  Ethic.^  xviii.) 


"  Bronze  is  the  mirror  of  the  face,  but 
-virine  of  the  xxiind." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

FOR  SHAME,   BACCHANTES  I 

AFTER  returning  home,  Dio  spent  the  remain* 
der  of  the  day,  till  somewhat  late  in  the  aft- 
ernoon, in  the  library — reflecting  on  what  he  had 
heard  and  seen,  and  reading  in  his  mother's  copy  of 
the  Septuagiht.  He  was  greatly  struck  by  the  He- 
brew conception  of  God,  as  being  so  vastly  above  all 
other  beings  that  fellowship  with  any  of  them  in  the 
matter  of  worship  is  simply  preposterous. 

As  the  day  declined  and  the  noise  in  the  street 
increased,  the  young  man  bethought  himself  of  his 
purpose  to  go  abroad  and  see  for  himself  the  state 
of  things  in  the  city.  As  he  was  crossing  the  peri- 
style, Praxis  met  him  and  diffidently  suggested  that 
it  was  not  usual  for  an  Athenian  gentleman  to  go 
abroad  without  an  attendant.  **  You  forget,"  said 
Dio,  smiling,  "  that  I  am  not  supposed  to  be  known 
— even  as  an  Athenian.  For  aught  that  appears  I  am 
a  Roman,  with  a  somewhat  Grecian  cut  to  my  face, 
and  fashionably  aping,  to  some  extent,  Grecian 
ways ;  or,  at  the  most,  a  Greek  from  Asia.  Besides, 
I  really  do  not  care  to  have  any  servant  abroad  at 
such  a .  disordjerly  time ;  in  fact,  would  not  go  out 
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myself  save  for  an  important  purpose.  But  I  will 
take  Chron  with  me,"  he  added,  as  the  dog  came 
bounding  toward  him  across  the  court,  "he  will 
make  the  best  of  attendants,  and  besides  is  proof 
against  bad  manners." 

The  great  door  had  no  sooner  closed  behind  them 
than  they  found  themselves  in  a  scene  of  the  wild- 
est uproar  and  confusion.  Every  body  seemed 
abroad.  Every  body  was  in  grotesque  masquerade. 
And  almost  every  body  was  bent  on  doing  the  most 
extravagant  things,  and  as  many  of  them  as  possible. 
The  air  was  filled  with  the  odor  of  wine.  Knots  of 
meanly-dressed  people  were  sitting  on  the  door- 
steps of  the  larger  houses,  drinking  from  the  charity 
vessels.  On  the  sidewalks,  and  even  in  the  middle 
of  the  street,  were  gathered  at  short  intervals  groups 
of  men  and  women  about  as  many  wine-skins,  ply- 
ing briskly  all  sorts  of  oddest  drinking  vessels — 
acorns,  leaf-cups,  odds  and  ends  of  gourds,  skin- 
pouches,  straws  put  together  like  a  duster- column, 
reeds,  immense  jars,  and  buckets — with  bursts  of  wild 
and  maudlin  merriment.  Near  the  wall  of  a  house 
a  man  was  lying  on  his  back,  with  mouth  stretched 
open  to  its  utmost,  while  one  was  pouring  wine  into 
it  from  a  pitcher  at  a  second-story  window.  At  a 
strcut  corner  was  fixed  a  blue  awning  with  stars 
painted  on  the  inside,  from  among  which  descend- 
ed a  pipe  labelled,  "  The  drink  of  the  gods,"  and 
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connected  with  a  wine-skin  hidden  above  the  awn- 
ing. Some  were  running  about  with  long  grape- 
vines, trying  to  catch  and  trip  as  many  as  possible. 
Others  were  making  a  feint  of  trying  to  leap  over  a 
group  of  drinkers,  but  would  manage  to  come  down 
on  their  heads  or  in  their  laps.  Others  still  went 
staggering  about  among  the  crowd,  plunging  and 
falling  this  way  and  that,  and  bringing  to  the  ground 
as  many  as  they  could  ;  and  the  stagger  was  by  no 
means  always  a  feint.  Many,  indeed,  were  far  beyond 
the  power  to  stagger,  and  were  lying  dead  drunk  on 
pavements,  under  the  porticoes,  and  even  on  the 
steps  and  thresholds  of  the  temples.  Many  a  hu- 
man brute  did  Chron  step  daintily  over  that  after- 
noon, with  the  grand  air  of  one  belonging  to  a 
superior  race.  Occasionally  he  would  apply  his 
nose  to  some  specially  filthy  and  besotted  fel- 
low, as  if  to  make  siire  that  he  was  a  pig.  It  was 
curious  to  see  how  readily  the  dog  would  discrimi- 
nate between  those  who  were  really  drunk  and  those 
who  were  only  pretendihg  to  be.  In  this  matter  he 
could  have  split  a  hair  with  the  best  metaphysician. 
When  the  first  sort  staggered  toward  him  he  quietly 
avoided  them;  but  the  others  had  warning  in  his 
dangerous  eye  and  "  touch- me-if-you-dare "  look, 
not  to  come  too  near.  And  somehow  the  warning 
was  always  heeded,  save  in  one  instance.  A  great 
fellow,  with  a  boar's  head  for  a  mask  and  a  tremen- 
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dous  false  abdomen,  came  out  of  the  Agora  on  a 
rapid  zigzag,  as  if  he  were  trying  his  best  to  imitate 
the  lightning  without  its  brightness;  apparently 
trying  to  pare  an  orange  with  a  long  knife,  while 
plunging  hither  and  thither  at  an  unconscionable 
rate.  Chrdn  eyed  him  suspiciously.  On  came  the 
man,  and  his  next  line  of  plunge  seemed  likely  to 
bring  him  in  collision  with  them.  The  dog  gave 
the  usual  sign—  with  an  exaggeration.  This  be- 
ing unattended  to,  he  uttered  a  fierce  growl,  and 
crouched,  as  in  the  act  to  spring.  Still  on  came  the 
fellow ;  and,  just  as  he  came  near,  he  lost  his  balance 
entirely  and  fell  with  his  whole  weight,  point  of  the 
knife  downward,  on — not  the  dog,  but  the  spot 
where  the  dog  had  just  been.  In  a  moment  the 
knife  was  in  Dio's  possession,  and  Chron  had  the 
man  by  the  back  of  the  neck  and  was  shaking  him 
as  if  he  had  been  a  serpent.  The  fastenings  of  the 
mask  gave  way,  and  Dio  saw  in  the  hard  face  before 
him,  not  only  one  who  was  not  drunk,  but,  as  it. 
seemed  to  him,  the  very  robber  whom  Chron  had 
pulled  down  in  the  peristyle.  Still,  he  wa?  not  quite 
sure — by  no  means  as  sure  as  the  dog  seemed  to  be 
when  called  off;  for  he  left  his  prey  with  great  re- 
luctance and  with  many  a  growl.  Every  individual 
hair  rose  up  and  went  to  protest.  But  his  master 
contented  himself  with  pointing  significantly  at  the 
man  who  had  risen,  but  had  forgotten  to  resume 
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the  appearance  of  a  drunken  man,  and  saying  to  the 
crowd  that  gathered  closely  about,  "  You  see  that 
this  man  is  not  beside  himself  with  wine — his  drunk- 
enness  was  mere  pretense  to  give  him  a  safe  oppor- 
tunity to*  stab  the  dog  whom  he  has  occasion  to 
remember.  He  will  have  occasion  to  remember  the 
dog's  master,  too,  if  he  does  not  mend  his  ways.  I 
will  keep  his  knife  as  a  token." 

"  Yes,  keep  it,"  said  a  voice,  "  and  we  will  keep 
the  rascal  himself,  and  make  him  drunk  in  earnest. 
We'll  fill  him  to  the  brim — we'll  round  him  out, 
and  stuff  him,  and  cram  him — and  then,  if  he  cannot 
stagger,  why,  he's  capital  for  rolling,  and  we'll  roll 
him  down  the  steps  of  the  Areopagus,  as  the  gen- 
tleman suggests." 

By  this  time,  however,  the  rogue  was  on  the  run 
— ducking  and  dodging  among  the  crowd  and  dis- 
appearing with  wonderful  swiftness.  The  people 
gave  chase. 

Dio  now  entered  the  Agora.  It  was  so  crowded 
with  people  as  to  be  almost  impenetrable.  Ac- 
cordingly he  turned  up  the  steps  of  the  Metroum, 
whence  he  could  overlook  the  whole  scene.  It  was 
worth  overlooking — also  needed  it.  The  numerous 
plane-trees  were  festooned  with  vines,  and  colored 
lights  gleamed  among  the  branches.  Beneath  them 
green  booths,  decorated  with  garlands  and  flowers, 
resounded  with  boisterous  merriment.     The  many 
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statues  of  gods  and  historical  persons,  which  occu** 
pied  the  intervals  between  the  trees  and  fronted 
and  surmounted  the  porticoes,  were  all  liberally 
decked  with  ivies  and  vine-leaf  ornaments.  In  the 
center,  the  famous  Altar  of  the  Twelve  Gods  was, 
for  the  time,  an  altar  of  Bacchus  alone ;  and  the  re- 
mains of  a  goat  were  still  smoking  upon  it.  And 
such  an  uproar !  Dio  had  before  thought  th6  noise 
almost  intolerable ;  but  now  it  was  terrific.  Shouts, 
bacchanal  songs,  idiotic  laughter,  the  clangor  of  all 
sorts  of  noisy  instruments,  screams  and  yells  pitched 
in  every  key  and  run  through  every  possible  scale 
of  sound,  and  often  loaded  with  oaths  and  obsceni- 
ties, surged  about  him  in  confused  floods.  Could 
he  be  among  human  beings  ?  Every  now  and  then 
a  group  of  young  men  would  pass  near  him  in  a 
state  little  short  of  madness — almost  nude,  shout- 
ing, cursing,  fighting,  singing  the  vilest  songs,  fling- 
ing themselves  about  in  the  most  outrageous  fashion, 
Dio  patted  the  head  of  his  noble  dog,  and — was 
ashamed  of  his  race. 

What  are  these?  Centaurs,  griffins,  mermaids, 
satyrs,  harpies,  chimeras,  the  dog  Cerberus,  the  ser^ 
pent  Python,  the  horse  Pegasus — all  followed  by  a 
talking  donkey,  who  explained  the  group  before 
him  to  all  whom  it  might  concern,  and  then  invited 
the  menagerie  to  take  a  drink  all  round.  It  was  to 
be  expected  that  mermen   and  mermaids  would 
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drink  like  fishes;  but  all  the  monsters  displayed  a 
wonderful  capacity;  taking  their  cue  from  the  don- 
key, who  showed  in  his  own  person  that  talking  is 
a  thirsty  business,  and  then  showed  it  again  by  in- 
troducing the  god  Mercury  to  the  audience.  This 
deity,  with  his  winged  cap  and  sandals  and  staff, 
climbed  nimbly  to  the  back  of  the  donkey,  and,  bal- 
ancing himself  on  one  foot,  proceeded  to  assure  the 
people,  in  his  capacity  as  patron  of  eloquence,  that 
wine  was  not  only  the  inspirer  of  eloquent  speech, 
but  also  the  best  restorer  of  the  exhaustion  conse- 
quent iipon  it.  He  had  noticed  that  his  own  hap- 
piest efforts  had  been  both  preceded  and  followed 
by  liberal  drinking.  And,  lest  they  should  think 
that  he  and  Bacchus  were  the  only  liberal  drinkers 
among  the  celestials,  he  begged  to  introduce  the 
whole  merry-making  Olympian  court  to  his  very 
good  friends.  The  gods  would  show  for  themselves 
what  the  gods  could  do.  Indeed,  as  the  official 
herald,  he  had  been  sent  for  the  very  purpose  of 
announcing  this — and  them. 

He  plucked  a  trumpet  from  his  bosom  and  blew 
a  long  blast,  crying,  **  Attention,  citizens !  the  great 
gods  are  at  hand.  They  will  set  you  an  example- 
will  show  you  what  merry  times  we  have  up  yon- 
der," and  he  snapped  his  fingers  theatrically  at  the 
sky. 

He  had  scarcely  done  speaking,  when  a  donkey- 
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cart  made  its  appearance,  containing  an  immense 
bowl  wreathed  with  vine-leaves,  driven  by  Hebe, 
with  Ganymede  for  a  post-rider.  Then  came  a  great 
farm-cart,  drawn  by  two  remarkably  lean  and  dis- 
consolate mules,  (looking  both  as  if  they  had  never 
had  a  grain  of  barley  and  never  expected  any,)  and 
around  the  far-projecting  gearing  sat,  with  dangling 
feet,  men  and  women  already  unsteady  and  foolish 
with  wine,  but  aping  in  dress  and  symbols  the 
Olympian  magnates,  from  Jupiter  downward.  The 
people  kissed  their  hands  and  roared, 

"  Hail  to  the  Great  Twelve,  and  their  illustrious 
example ! " 

After  this  came  a  pell-mell  of  bacchantes,  with 
fawn  skins  on  their  shoulders,  brandishing  thyrsi, 
screaming  and  dancing,  and  confounding  confusion 
by  the  utmost  possible  clamor  of  numerous  drums, 
horns,  castanets,  cymbals,  and  tambourines.  On 
went  the  procession  to  the  central  altar  where  the 
gods  were  incensed,  and  then  served  out  of  the  great 
bowl  by  Hebe  and  Ganymede  with  potation  after 
potation  till  they  all  tumbled  together  in  a  drunken 
heap  at  the  bottom  of  the  cart,  and  were  driven 
away  like  a  load  of  oflfal,  but  not  half  as  valuable, 
amid  the  coarse  jests  of  the  crowd — a  crowd  fast 
getting  to  be  as  drunk  as  the  gods  themselves. 

Dio  could  endure  it  no  longer.  He  knew  that 
even  worse  was  to  come;   and   silently  promised 
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himself  that  this  should  be  the  last  time  of  his  vol- 
untarily looking  on  such  scenes.  He  noticed,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  not  quite  alone  in  his  attitude  as 
a  curious  but  disgusted  spectator.  Here  and  there, 
at  points  favorable  for  observation,  were  some  in 
foreign  garb  who  seemed,  like  himself,  to  be  mere 
lookers  on,  and  whose  faces  were  far  from  ex- 
pressing any  sympathy  with  what  they  saw.  Go 
away,  young  patricians  —you  have  seen  enough.  So 
have  we. 

Leaving  the  Metroum,  Dio  and  the  hound  thread- 
ed their  way  along  the  south  porticoes  of  Jupiter 
Eleutherius  and  the  King  to  the  street  leading  to 
the  Piraean  Gate.  Where  was  he  going?  Very 
likely  he  could  not  have  answered  the  question 
himself.  How  often  it  happens  that  the  most  in- 
telligent cannot  interpret  his  own  conduct!  Per- 
haps the  One  God  of  Arno  the  Phoenician,  to  whom, 
after  his  groping  manner,  Dio  has  been  praying,  is 
beginning  to  direct  his  steps.  I  hope  it  is  so.  Have 
I  not  seen  somewhere  a  promise  that  "  if  we  com- 
mit  our  way  to  the  Lord  he  will  direct  our  steps?** 
We  will  hope  the  best  for  our  young  Greek  as  he 
goes  musingly  down  the  street  leading  to  the  port. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  Piraeus  had  emptied  itself  into 
it.  Sailors  and  fishermen,  and  the  various  crafts- 
men naturally  associated  with  these,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  lowest  class  of  the  Hetairai,  were  moving  and 
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standing  and  lying  about  in  all  stages  of  excitement 
and  drunkenness.  All  the  vile  smells,  as  well  as 
sights  and  sounds,  of  the  port  were  there.  The  dog 
was  not  a  little  demonstrative  of  discontent.  He 
carefully  avoided  contact  with  the  people,  and  every 
now  and  then,  with  nose  high  in  air,  gave  a  snort  as 
of  disgust  and  contempt.  As  for  Dio,  he  strode 
rapidly  along,  with  wonder  and  pity  pictured  in  his 
face.  The  poor  wretches  who  looked  up  curiously 
at  the  stately  stranger,  who  seemed  almost  to  be- 
long to  a  different  sphere  and  race  from  themselves, 
saw,  indeed,  an  element  of  displeasure  in  his  aspect, 
but  it  sat  on  the  throne  and  wore  the  robes  of  con- 
cern and  compassion ;  so  that  his  progress  among 
them,  and  all  the  more  on  account  of  Chron's  con- 
temptuous bearing,  so  far  from  being  offensive,  was 
a  most  eloquent  protest  against  their  conduct,  and 
suggestive  of  better  things.  Those  who  were  not 
too  far  gone  in  intoxication  deferentially  made  way 
for  him  as  they  would  have  done  for  a  prince,  and 
softened  the  roughness  of  their  voices  and  behav- 
ior as  he  came  near.  Many  an  eye  was  turned, 
after  he  had  passed,  to  watch  his  movements,  and 
the  recollection  of  that  grieved  and  wondering  ex- 
pression with  which  he  had  regarded  them,  as  if  he 
could  hardly  conceive  the  possibility  of  such  scenes, 
manifestly  softened  the  scene  behind  him — just 
as  a  great   ship   makes  behind   it   a  smooth   sea. 
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Through  the  whole  long  street  to  the  gate  neither 
Dio  nor  his  dog  received  a  single  insulting  word ; 
though,  instead  of  walking  under  one  of  the  porti- 
coes that  bordered  the  street  on  either  hand,  they 
kept  the  middle  of  the  street,  and  so  were  easily 
seen  by  all. 

The  gate  is  now  before  him.  Will  he  pass  through  ? 
or  will  he  turn  to  the  right,  and,  crossing  the  open 
space  around  the  little  sanctuary  of  Bacchus,  with 
its  surrounding  statues  of  the  Muses  and  of  the 
principal  gods,  on  whose  pediments  are  reclining 
and  drinking  many  a  noisy  group,  follow  northward 
the  Street  of  the  Merchants,  that  skirts  the  wall? 
He  chose  the  latter.  The  farther  he  went  in  this 
new  direction  the  fewer  people  he  found.  By  the 
time  he  had  reached  Sinon*s  house  not  a  soul  was 
to  be  seen  in  the  street,  whatever  way  he  looked ; 
only  just  within  the  strong  iron  gate  in  front  stood  a 
servant  apparently  trying  to  get  a  glimpse,  through 
the  bars,  of  the  street  to  the  northward,  by  looking 
in  a  curve.  Of  course  Dio  cast  an  inquiring  look  at 
the  premises  which  he  had  so  imperfectly  seen  by 
torch-light.  He  was  struck  even  more  than  before 
with  the  unsocial  and  almost  fortified  look  of  the 
building,  so  little  in  keeping  with  the  democratic 
pretensions  and  repute  of  its  master.  Sinon  smiled 
— his  house  frowned.  Sinon  said,  "Come** — his 
house  said,  "Go.**     Sinon  said,  "We  are  friends** — 
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his  house  said,  "  We  are  enemies/'  and  said  it  with 
all  its  might. 

And  was  this  the  home  of  Damaris  ?  To  be  sure, 
he  had  only  been  told  that  she  was  the  niece  of 
Sinon ;  and  very  likely  she  did  not  live  in  the  same 
house  with  her  uncle.  He  hoped  she  did  not* 
What  he  had  seen  and  heard  of  the  .man  and  his 
son  made  him  turn  from  them  with  strong  repug- 
nance ;  and  he  did  not  like  to  think  of  Damaris  as 
having  lived,  perhaps  long,  in  close  connection  with 
such  persons.  Yet,  would  she  have  been  spoken  of 
as  the  niece  of  Sinon  if  she  had  been  living  in  the 
house  of  well-kno^n  and  honorable  parents?  On 
the  whole,  he  unpleasantly  felt  that,  considering  the 
customs  of  the  country,  it  was  very  unlikely  that 
the  maiden  should  live  elsewhere,  or  be  other  than 
a  ward  of  the  man  who  had  impressed  him  so  un- 
favorably. His  face  took  a  graver  ca^as  he  passed 
on.  Who  likes  to  have  two  mutually  hostile  ideas 
chained  together  in  his  mind  ?  It  is  making  a  bat- 
tle-ground of  himself  from  morning  to  night. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  street,  especially  in  the 
lower  grounds,  (for  the  whole  street  was  broken  with 
small  hills,)  the  dwellings  )iad  not  been  rebuilt  since 
their  destruction  by  Sylla.  As  Dio  was  passing 
through  one  of  these  lonely  little  valleys  he  met  a 
litter,  with  the  curtains  down,  borne  by  six  slaves. 
He  at  once  recognized  the  litter  he  had  noticed  in 
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the  morning  at  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis.  The 
slaves  glanced  at  him  timorously  as  they  passed, 
and  hurried  along  as  fast  as  half-intoxicated  men 
could  well  do.  It  flashed  upon  him  that  here  was 
Damaris  returning  from  her  visit  to  the  priestess ; 
but  how  could  she  have  put  off  her  return  to  so  late 
and  dangerous  a  time?  She  would  not  have  done 
it.  Still,  as  he  went  on  reflecting,  he  became  more 
and  more  uneasy,  and  finally  came  to  a  full  stop. 
He  looked  behind  him.  The  litter  had  passed  out 
of  view.  Should  he  follow?  While  he  hesitated, 
he  thought  he  heard  a  faint  scream,  and  then  an- 
other— sharp,  decisive,  full  of  agony.  At  once  he 
sprang  back  at  a  rate  only  possible  to  a  youth 
trained  after  the  old  Greek  manner;  and  even  Chron 
found  himself  outstripped.  Soon  the  litter  was  in 
sight,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  sur- 
rounded by  a  number  of  men,  some  of  whom  were 
holding  and  beating  the  slaves,  while  one  was  rude- 
ly pulling  a  lady  from  the  vehicle.  This  sight  gave 
Dio  new  wings.  He  flew  as  if  he  had  borrowed  for 
the  time  both  the  cap  and  sandals  of  Mercury.  He 
was  among  the  ruffians  in  a  moment.  They  were 
about  a  score,  all  in  masks,  and  all  half  drunk. 

"  For  shame,  men  of  Athens !  **  cried  Dio,  thrust- 
ing the  brutes  aside,  right  and  left,  as  if  they  were 
children. 

"And  as  for  you^'  he  added,  seizing  the  fellow 
11 
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who  held  tightly  in  his  arms  the  struggling  Damans, 
"  not  even  your  drunkenness  and  the  license  of  this 
day  that  so  disgraces  the  city  shall  prevent  my 
punishing  you  for  this  outrage  and  profanation." 
Carefully  unclinching  the  man's  hands  from  the 
maiden,  and  holding  him  as  in  a  vice  till  she  was 
able  to  stagger  away  from  him,  Dio  hurled  him  back 
among  his  companions  with  such  force  that  several 
of  them  fell,  and  he  heavily  upon  them.  Sobered 
and  infuriated  by  his  fall,  the  fellow  sprang  to  his 
feet,  and,  plucking  a  short  dagger  from  his  bosom, 
made  at  Dio  with  a  loud  oath.  His  companions, 
too,  picked  themselves  up  and  came  staggering  on 
with  menacing  words  and  gestures. 

"You  see,"  said  Dio,  with  his  walking  staff  raised 
in  his  right  hand,  while  the  left  pointed  at  the  dog 
by  his  side,  who  held  between  his  glittering  teeth  the 
collar  of  a  tunic,  and  was  crouching  with  fiery  eyes 
bent  on  the  leader,  "  You  see,  men,  that  I  have  an 
able  and  willing  friend  to  stand  by  me,  and  one  who 
has  not  taken  any  wine  to-day.  I  give  you  fair 
warning  not  to  come  within  reach  of  his  fangs  or  of 
my  staff.  To  be  sure  we  are  only  two ;  but  we 
have  a  good  cause,  and  some  of  you  are  not  too 
tipsy  to  know  it.  For  shame,  men,  that  you  insult 
an  honorable  maiden  on  her  way  to  her  home! 
Make  to  her  the  best  apology  that .  you  can,  and  go 
your  ways.    The  man  of  you  who  dares  but  to  touch 
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her  with  but  the  tip  of  his  wicked  finger,  I  will  give 
him  the  best  reason  for  remembering  till  his  last 
day  this  last  of  the  Dionysia." 

•*  Who  are  you  who  dare  to  interrupt  us  in  our 
pleasures  ?  "  cried  the  leader  as  he  paused,  yet  hold- 
ing  up  his  dagger. 

"  No — matter — who — he — ^is,"  hiccoughed  a  voice 
from  the  rear,  "  by  all  means — Sinon— down  with— 
the  presumptuous — fellow !  " 

Dio,  looking  steadily  at  the  young  man  before 
him,  thought  he  recognized  the  figure  and  carriage 
through  the  disguise.  But  by  this  time  the  slaves, 
somewhat  sobered  by  the  fright  and  drubbing  they 
had  received,  and  taking  courage  by  the  bearing  of 
Dio,  had  picked  up  some  of  the  thyrsi  dropped  by 
the  revelers,  and  had  come  up  behinc|  Dio,  and 
seemed  likely  to  be  of  some  service  to  him.  At  the 
same  time  a  noise  as  of  another  company  coming 
down  the  street  was  heard ;  whereupon  those  in  the 
rear  began  to  move  off,  calling  out,  "  Come  away, 
men,  come  away !  make  haste,  all  of  you."  And  soon 
they  had  all  taken  themselves  away  on  the  run. 
The  air  was  clearer  and  sweeter. 

Dio  turned  to  where  the  maiden  with  difficulty 
supported  herself  against  the  litter.  She  had  seen 
and  heard  all ;  but  now,  that  the  danger  was  past, 
she  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground  had  not  Dio 
caught  her.    She  had  fainted  quite  away.     She  lay 
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on  his  arm  as  if  dead — pitifully  white ;  without  per- 
ceptible breath ;  her  eyes  closed  as  if  they  would 
never  open  again,  and  never  wanted  to.  He  sat 
down  on  an  arm  of  the  litter,  and,  gently  disen- 
gaging one  hand,  seized  a  fan  from  the  litter  and 
began  to  fan  her  gently,  at  the  same  time  watching 
her  face  with  anxious  and  absorbed  attention  for  the 
first  symptoms  of  returning  consciousness.  Chron, 
also,  raised  himself,  and,  placing  his  fore-paws  on 
the  litter,  looked  on  with  almost  as  much  earnest- 
ness as  his  master. 

"  Stand  away,  men ! "  said  Dio  to  the  slaves  as 
they  pressed  closely  round.  "  Give  us  room  and  air. 
How  happened  your  mistress  to  be  out  so  late,  and 
where  does  she  live  ?*'  This  question  was  addressed 
to  an  old  man  who  seemed  to  be  the  only  one  of 
the  six  who  was  perfectly  sober. 

"Noble  sir,**  said  the  man,  "our  mistress  went 
this  morning  to  the  Acropolis  with  the  intention  of 
returning  before  the  city  became  disorderly ;  but 
while  we  were  waiting  all  the  servants  but  myself 
were  tempted  away,  got  intoxicated,  and  did  not 
come  back  till  a  short  time  ago.  Then  she  ventured 
to  start  for  home — though  with  much  fear  and  hes- 
itation.'* 

"  Where  is  her  home?**  inquired  Dio. 

"  At  the  house  of  Sinon,  the  merchant— not  far 
down  this  street/' 
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When  the  young  man  looked  again  into  the  face 
of  the  maiden,  her  eyes  were  open  and  gazing  up 
into  his  with  a  look  of  mingled  inquiry,  recollec- 
tion, confidence,  and  gratitude ;  and  a  rich  color  be- 
gan again  to  dawn  in  the  snow  of  her  cheek.  Her 
lips  moved  as  if  to  speak,  but  no  sound  came.  She 
made  a  slight  movement  as  if  to  rise,  but  sank  back 
exhausted.  Her  eyes  closed  again,  the  deadly 
whiteness  came  back,  and  again  she  lay  on  his  arm 
like  a  stone— a  sculptured  Parian  stone,  but  one 
that  meant  never  to  be  any  thing  else. 

Castinghis  eyes  anxiously  about,  he  saw,  not  far  off, 
a  public  fountain  with  a  cup  attached  to  it  by  a  small 
chain.  He  bade  one  of  the  servants  wrench  the  cup 
away  and  bring  it  to  him  in  all  haste,  full  of  water. 
Meanwhile  he  fanned  vigorously,  keeping  his  eyes 
fixed,  as  if  without  power  to  help  himself,  on  feat- 
ures which,  as  he  unconsciously  studied  them,  seemed 
to  him  more  than  ever  the  sweetest  and  purest  in 
their  expression,  as  well  as  physically  the  most  per- 
fect he  had  ever  seen — altogether  Greek,  and  Greek 
of  that  old  ideal  time  when  the  visions  of  the  poets 
were  realities,  and  goddesses  expressed  themselves 
through  human  eyes  and  forms.  The  water  brought, 
he  gently  detached  Damaris*  veil,  which  had  been 
rent  and  almost  torn  away  already  in  the  struggle, 
and,  folding  it,  saturated  it  with  the  cool  fluid,  and 
softly  wiped  her  brow  and  face.    Before  long  he  had 
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the  satisfaction  of  seeing  consciousness  stealing 
back ;  and  this  time  she  opened  her  eyes  on  his  face, 
so  full  of  manly  strength  and  profound  concern, 
with  a  look  of  perfect  and  grateful  intelligence  that 
thanked  him  better  than  words  could  haye  done,  at 
the  same  time  feebly  motioning  with  her  hand 
toward  the  litter.  Putting  the  cup  to  her  lips,  he 
asked  her  to  drink  a  little ;  then,  handing  it  to  a 
servant,  he  laid  her  in  the  vehicle  as  softly  as  an 
eagle  lets  fall  through  the  cushioning  air  a  white 
feather  from  his  breast,  saying  gently  as  he  bent  to 
do  this,  "  I  will  not  leave  you  till  I  see  you  safe  at 
home."  Her  thanking  eyes  met  his,  and  she  slight- 
ly turned  and  laid  her  hand  on  the  head  of  Chron  as 
he  stood  with  his  paws  on  the  litter,  the  tunic  collar 
still  in  his  mouth,  and  looking  at  her  with  his  great 
friendly  eyes.     Happy  Chron  ! 

They  went  on  to  Sinon's  house.  The  gate  was  al- 
ready open.  It  seemed  to  Dio,  looking  in,  like  the 
open  mouth  of  some  great  trap — whoever  entered  it 
would  become  a  victim.  He  looked  into  the  litter,  to 
make  sure  of  Damaris'  condition,  and,  finding  her 
greatly  revived,  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  "  This  is  the 
house  of  Sinon  the  merchant — are  you  safe  now  ?  " 

"  Quite  safe,"  she  whispered,  **  thanks  to  the  im- 
mortal gods — dind  j^ou.*' 

He  did  not  believe  hen 
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"The  father,  receiving  his  only  son,  embraces  him  ten* 
derly  as  he  'returns  from  some  far-distant  land  the  tenth 
year.  *' 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

HO,   pilgrims  from  DELPHI! 

THAT  night  the  sleep  of  Dio  was  much  delayed ; 
at  first  by  the  excitement  of  his  adventure, 
and  then  by  the  long-continued  uproar  in  the  street. 
But  at  length  the  noise  abated,  and  he  gradually 
sank  to  sleep — and  dreams. 

He  was  knocking  loudly  at  Sinon's  gate.  For 
what  he  did  not  seem  to  know.  No  response  came. 
At  last  he  impatiently  poured  a  storm  of  knocks. 
They  must  hear  that.  Confused  sounds  were  soon 
heard  within,  a  dog  barked  violently,  lights  passed 
and  repassed  the  upper  window  where  he  seemed 
to  be  expecting  Sinon  and  his  son  to  appear.  They 
did  appear  on  the  balcony,  looking  just  as  on  the 
night  of  the  fire-alarm,  saying  the  same  words.  He 
strove  again  to  remember  what  he  had  come  for, 
but  in  vain.  A  loud  shout  and  laughter  of  derision 
greeted  him  ;  and  the  younger  Sinon,  stepping  back 
into  the  darkness,  appeared  again  almost  immedi- 
ately, leading  Damaris  by  the  hand.  Her  face 
seemed  illumined  as  if  by  a  light  from  within  rather 
than  from  without.  Dio  could  see  every  feature  and 
changing  expression  as  clearly  as  when  she  lay  on 
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his  arm.  He  seemed,  too,  to  see  the  Sinons  by  a 
similar  inner  light ;  and  for  a  few  moments  their 
faces  gave  a  rapid  succession  of  pictures  over  against 
a  like  series  flitting  across  the  face  of  Damans. 
What  a  contrast!  Did  Olympus  in  its  brightest 
and  best  sit  for  the  one  gallery  of  portraits,  and 
Tartarus  in  its  darkest  and  worst  for  the  other? 
One  would  have  thought  it. 

When  the  young  reprobate  raised  the  hand  of 
the  maiden  to  his  lips  between  his  two  palms, 
Dio  tried  with  all  his  might  to  cry  out  against 
the' profanation  and  to  leap  the  gate.  But  not  a 
muscle  would  obey.  The  Sinons  laughed  loud 
and  long.  And  the  great  house  and  yard  seemed 
to  be  full  of  invisible  people  who  also  shouted  and 
laughed,  and  hnally  wept.  He  wept,  too.  Then 
Damaris  turned  on  him  sad,  beseeching  eyes,  which 
lighted  up  more  and  more  as  they  gazed,  until 
his  face  seemed  flooded  with  their  beams;  and 
still  her  face  grew  brighter  and  brighter,  and  the 
drooping  form  expanded  itself  till  a  radiant  goddess 
rose  slowly  into  the  air.  There  she  goes — her  bright 
starry  eyes  fixed  joyfully  on  his,  her  white  star- 
sprinkled  robes  swaying  out  a  delicate  fragrance  to 
the  gentle  night  breeze — up,  up,  now  growing  faint- 
er and  small  toward  the  bright  moon  into  whose 
soft  orb  she  at  last  seemed  to  resolve  herself.  And 
♦■hen  the  moon  seemed  to  grow  brighter  by  i 
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ble  degrees  till  it  became  a  sun,  and  all  was  day 
around. 

Dio  awoke.  The  sunlight  was  indeed  all  around 
him.  But  this  was  not  the  first  thing  that  arrested 
his  attention.  It  .was  a  majestic  form  standing  by 
his  couch  and  gazing  at  him  with  serene  but  moist 
eyes.  "  My  father !  "  exclaimed  the  young  man  with 
almost  a  shout  of  surprise  and  joyful  recognition  as 
he  sprang  to  his  father's  neck.  "  Ah,  my  father,  my 
dear  father,  I  was  dreaming  of  day,  but  not  a  day 
so  bright  as  this ! " 

"Not  brighter  for  you  than  it  is  for  me,**  an- 
swered the  father,  as  with  voice  that  trembled  and 
eyes  that  overflowed  he  pressed  his  son  to  his  heart ; 
"but  we  must  not  forget  that  there  is  another  who 
is  all  impatience  to  share  our  meeting  and  joy,  and 
who  feels  unable  to  brook  a  moment  of  delay.  So 
make  yourself  ready  as  fast  as  you  can,  and  meet 
your  mother  and  myself  in  her  peristyle.  We  will 
praise  Heaven  together." 

It  was  a  hurried  toilet  that  Dio  made  that  morn- 
ing. But  with  all  his  hurry  he  did  not  forget  a 
few  words  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving  to  the  great 
Unknown — unknown  as  yet ;  but  is  not  the  light  be- 
ginning to  filter  through  the  night  ?  The  young 
day  is  always  gray. 

Not  many  moments,  and  son  and  mother  were 
locked  in  each  other's  arms.     Neither  spoke — nei- 
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ther  could  speak.  Indeed,  Hyspate  had  almost 
fainted.  The  long  separation,  the  sense  of  dangers 
past,  the  long  anxiety  followed  by  almost  despair, 
the  sudden  breaking  of  midday  upon  her  as,  at  mid- 
night, she  entered  her  home  and  learned  from  the 
servants  that  her  son  was  even  then  within — it  was 
too  much.  At  length,  recovering  herself,  she  sud- 
denly held  him  off  at  arm's  length  and  gazed  at  him 
with  all  her  soul  in  her  eyes — scanning  curiously 
every  feature,  and  at  last  settling  her  look  into  one 
long  piercing  gaze,  full  of  motherly  inquiry  and  so- 
licitude, into  his  eyes.  She  seemed  scarcely  to 
breathe.  At  last,  taking  a  long  breath,  and  giving 
her  husband,  who  stood  by  with  moistened  cheeks 
as  well  as  eyes,  a  look  of  swift  intelligence,  she  faintly 
said,  with  a  smile  of  infinite  relief,  "  I  see  that  we 
have  our  own  Dio  back.  He  has  escaped  more  than 
battles  and  seas.** 

Dio  was  on  his  knee.  The  fact  was,  that,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  impulse  of  filial  reverence,  his  heroic 
stature  almost  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  take 
this  position  in  order  to  bring  his  face  within  reach 
of  his  mother's  thirsty  lips.  She  drank  as  the  des- 
ert drinks  rain.  And  she  put  her  right  arm  again 
about  his  neck,  and  stroked  his  long  fair  hair  with 
her  left  hand,  and  passed  it  slowly  and  lovingly  over 
each  feature  of  his  classic  and  sculptured  face,  as  she 
gazed  and  tried  to  find  the  Dio  of  four  years  ago  in 
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the  manly  Dio  who  was  now  so  often  saying,  "  Moth- 
er, dear  mother,"  not  only  with  a  grave,  rich  voice 
which  she  could  hardly  recognize,  but  with  his  em- 
bracing right  hand  and  earnest  eyes. 

Suddenly  she  seemed  to  awake  to  the  fact  that  he 
was  kneeling.  In  a  playful  way  she  exclaimed, 
"  Rise,  my  son,  and  let  us  see  if  you  have  the  old 
Greek  stature  as  well  as  face." 

Dio  smiled.  "  Do  not  be  alarmed,  dear  mother, 
if  you  find  me  somewhat  overgrown.  You  know  I 
could  not  help  it — being  the  son  of  Dionysius,  and 
having  been  fed  from  a  child  on  Theseus  and  Al- 
cides,  and  from  time  to  time  measured  on  the  statue 
of  the  latter." 

He  sprang  airily  to  his  feet.  It  was  curious  to 
see  the  startled  look  with  which  the  mother  regard- 
ed him,  (his  first  approach  to  her  had  been  from  be- 
hind,) slowly  followed  by  a  look  of  intense  delight 
which  she  struggled  hard  to  suppress  till  she  had 
placed  herself  behind  him,  ostensibly  to  take  the 
width  of  his  shoulders,  but  which  then  broke  out  like 
a  sun  on  her  face,  as  she  turned  toward  her  husband. 

'*  I  think  you  will  do,"  she  quietly  said.  "  Indeed, 
I  am  glad  that  I  was  introduced  to  your  face  first,  or 
I  might  have  feared  that  you  had  all  run  to  body. 
But  when  did  a  Dionysius  do  that?"  and  she  looked 
up  beamingly  into  the  noble  and  expressive  face  of 
her  husband. 
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"  Or  an  Alcmaeonid  ?  "  he  added  as  beamingly. 

Now  Dio,  being  really  quite  as  far  from  a  fool  as 
his  parents  thought  him,  (a  rare  thing,)  did  not  fail 
to  see  that  they  were  highly  gratified  with  the 
change  in  his  personal  appearance ;  nor  did  he  fail 
to  be  gratified  by  seeing  it.  Was  he  not  Greek  as 
well  as  human?  Yes,  let  us  confess,  he  was  glad  in 
their  gladness;  and  it  gave  him  greater  pleasure 
that  they  should  count  him  worthy  at  all  points  of 
their  great  lineage  than  it  would  have  done  to  be 
made  a  king.     For  one  I  shall  not  blame  him. 

"  Son  of  Creon,"  says  Euripides,  "  how  true  it  is 
that  noble  children  come  of  noble  parents.*'  * 

The  parents  of  Dio  were  such  in  form  and  feature 
as  science  would  naturally  expect  such  a  son  to 
have.  Is  not  this  sufficient  description  for  the 
present  ?  Why  should  I  turn  Dutch  painter,  and 
leave  nothing  to  be  suggested  by  the  fancy  of  the 
reader  and  the  progress  of  the  narrative  ?  Let  each 
imagine  to  himself  such  a  Dionysius  and  such  an  Hys* 
pate  as  seem  most  fitting,  and  gradually  correct  his 
idea,  should  he  find  occasion,  as  he  advances — as 
the  philosophers  do  their  hypotheses.  Meanwhile 
he  may  be  sure  that  Dio  thought,  as  I  think,  that 
his  father  and  mother  were  models  of  what  the 
heads  of  an  illustrious  Athenian  house  should  be. 
Had  he  known  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  transmi-* 

*  Frag.  Ale.  Stob. 
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gration  true,  and  been  able  to  determine  for  himself 
who  should  be  father  and  mother  to  him  in  each  of 
his  countless  lives,  he  would  unhesitatingly  have 
chosen  the  same  for  all — Dionysius  and  Hyspate. 

As  the  reader  has  already  seen  in  a  measure,  this 
was  a  family  in  which  the  usages  of  the  old  Homeric 
times  in  regard  to  the  position  of  woman  prevailed, 
rather  than  those  of  a  later  period.     It  was  not  un- 
common then,  as  it  is  not  now,  for  families  of  an- 
cient and   established   standing   to  vary  from  the 
common  customs  without  reproach — as  in  regard  to 
dress,  education  of  daughters,  the  place  which  the 
wife  and  mother  held  in  the  household,  the  measure 
of  freedom  and  privilege  allowed  to  woman  in  out- 
door life.     All  down  their  history  some  of  the  great 
Athenian  houses  adhered  in  such  matters  to  the 
better  customs   of  the  heroic   age,  and   trampled 
without  ceremony  and  with  impunity  on  the  ways 
of  the   less   elevated   classes.     The   Dionysii,  the 
Alcmaeonidae,  the  Eteobutadae,  the  Eumolpidae,  were 
a  law  to  themselves.     Fashion  did  not  presume  to 
dictate  to  them.     They  were  in  **  independent  cir- 
cumstances,"    It  was  a  part  of  their  birthright  to 
do  as  they  pleased,  and  no  questions  asked.    Peculiar 
people  must  be  allowed  to  be  peculiar.    Accordingly 
we  find,  in  the  days  of  Pericles,  the  leading  ladies  of 
Athens,  under  the  lead  of  the  celebrated  Aspasia, 
mingling  as  freely  in  social  gatherings  of  statesmen 
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and  philosophers  as  they  might  do  at  the  present 
day;  later  matrons  and  maidens  attended  freely 
the  public  lectures  of  Plato. 

In  the  first  century  of  our  era,  such  examples  and 
the  commanding  Roman  influence  had  greatly  en- 
croached on  the  less  generous  and  less  enlightened 
habits  of  even  the  Athenian  commons,  so  that  it  was 
no  uncommon  thing  for  their  women  to  have  great 
consideration  and  freedom  of  action.  As  for  Hys- 
pate  she  was  the  companion  of  Dionysius.  She  had 
been,  in  her  feminine  way,  as  carefully  and  broadly 
cultured  as  he,  and  was  worthy  to  share  all  his  plans 
and  studies.  She  did  share  them.  Wherever  he 
was  king  she  was  queen.  Their  family  throne  had 
two  equal  seats  to  it.  They  were  a  double  star,  in- 
separable into  larger  and  smaller — a  double  flower 
growing  from  the  same  stalk,  making  one  impression 
on  the  eye,  and  sending  forth  one  fragrance.  And 
Dio  had  grown  up  knowing  no  more  distinction  be- 
tween father  and  mother  as  to  claims  on  his  affec- 
tion and  reverence  than  he  did  between  the  gods 
and  goddesses  of  Olympus  under  the  supreme  Zeus. 

None  of  the  family  went  abroad  that  day.  It  was 
passed  in  satisfying  eyes  and  ears,  and  the  thirst  of  the 
richest  and  tenderest  home  affections.  The  mother 
gave  full  scope  to  all  her  motherly  heart.  The  fa- 
ther, though  of  heroic  stock  and  with  the  port  and 
soul  of  a  sage  and  lawgiver,  was  not  ashamed  to 
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show  a  fatherly  sensibility ;  and  his  face  beamed  on 
his  son  almost  as  unreservedly  as  Hyspate's  own. 
As  for  Dio — behold  him  sitting  between  his  parents, 
with  one  arm  about  his  mother's  neck  and  the  other 
clasping  his  father's  hand,  and  drinking  in  their  ten- 
der words  and  looks  as  a  garden  long  winter-bound 
drinks  in  the  warm  beams  and  showers  of  the  quick- 
ening spring.  How  the  parterres  break  into  bloom 
and  song !  So  bloom  and  sing  the  heart  and  face 
and  speech  of  the  young  man.  He  gives  back  as 
tender  words  and  looks  as  he  receives.  It  is  elec- 
tric battery  answering  to  electric  battery  with  a 
constant  interchange  of  bright  and  thrilling  currents. 

"Ah,  father,"  said  the  young  man,  "you  little 
suspected  how  bitter  that  first  parting  was  to  me, 
and  how,  after  the  galley  lost  sight  of  Attica,  I  won- 
dered that  you,  a  Greek  of  the  Greeks,  could  send 
away  your  only  son  to  fight  the  battles  of  Rome ! " 

"  It  was  done  with  much  hesitation  which  you 

were  not  allowed  to  see,**  returned  the  father.    "  But 

I  did  not  well  see  how  I  could  obtain  my  ideal  for 

you  in  any  other  way.     Of  course  it  was  unpleasant 

to  offend  the  prejudices  of  the  people ;  and  I  had 

something  of  the  natural  Greek  feeling  myself.    But 

I  could  not  conceal  from  myself  that,  in  the  present 

state  of  Greek  character  and  institutions,  the  Roman 

domination  among  us  is  on  the  whole  a  beneficent 

one — as  it  is  in  most  countries  remote  from  the  cap- 
12 
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ital— especially  to  us  Athenians,  who  are  left  with 
practical  autonomy  and  real  intellectual  sovereignty, 
under  the  name  and  protection  of  a  Roman  province. 
I  was  also  convinced  that,  for.  your  age  and  under 
certain  conditions  which  I  seemed  able  to  supply, 
active  service  in  arms  waS  better,  both  physically 
and  mentally,  than  the  schools  of  the  philosophers  ; 
that  the  best  school  of  arms  in  the  world  was  the 
camp  of  Rome ;  also  that  her  wars  in  Germany  and 
Britain,  however  prompted,  were,  all  things  consid- 
ered, in  the  interest  of  civilization  and  humanity. 
Rome  has  always  governed  her  remote  provinces 
better  than  they  ever  governed  themselves;  indeed, 
better  than  she  has  latterly  governed  herself.  I  had 
large  confidence  in  the  consuls,  Corbulo  and  Plautius 
and  Gallio,  to  whose  care  I  confided  you.  They 
had  been  the  companions  of  my  youth  in  both 
studies  and  arms,  and  I  felt  that  they  would  be  true 
friends  to  you  for  my  sake.  And  I  may  add  that  I 
had  no  little  confidence  in  my  boy  himself,  who  had 
never  yet  brought  a  tear,  save  of  joy,  to  his  parents* 
eyes.  I  had  just  been  reading  in  the  Orestes  of 
Euripides  where  he  says,  *  Happy  is  the  man  who 
is  fortunate  in  his  child,'  *  and  my  eyes  filled  with 
tears  as  I  said  to  myself,  *  I  am  that  happy  man.*  " 

**  Pray  do  not  think,  dear  father,"  said  Dio,  "  that 
my  wonder  lasted  long.    Having  nothing  else  to  do 

*  Orest.,  541. 
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for  much  of  my  voyage,  I  set  myself  to  thinking 
out  all  the  possible  advantages  of  the  step  you  had 
taken,  and  was  not  long  in  thinking  of  the  very 
things  you  have  now  mentioned — excepting  the 
last,**  he  added,  with  both  a  tear  and  a  smile  in  his 
eye.  *•  And  from  this  my  thought  naturally  went 
on  to  the  whole  course  of  my  parents  with  me  since 
my  recollection,  and  I  saw  so  much  evidence  of  wise 
and  self-denying  tenderness  that  my  heart  was  al- 
most broken  that  I  had  not  better  realized  it  sooner; 
and  I  resolved  secretly,  but  with  all  my  might,  that 
they  should  have  no  occasion  under  any  circum- 
stances to  blush  for  me,  but  that,  if  the  gods  should 
spare  my  life  to  return  to  them,  I  would  be  able  to 
look  them  in  the  eye  and  say  that  I  have  done  and 
been  nothing  unworthy  of  my  high  lineage  and  of 
the  hopes  you  have  cherished.  And  this  resolve  I 
have  never  forgotten.  The  thought  of  father  and 
mother  has  been  like  the  aegis  of  Pallas  to  me  amid 
the  temptations  of  wicked  camps  and  still  more 
wicked  ^ome.  The  wandering  Telemachus  has  not 
been  without  his  Mentor." 

The  mother  threw  her  arms  about  his  neck  in  a 
new  transport  of  tenderness. 

**  I  know,**  said  Dionysius,  "  from  the  letters  of 
the  consuls  to  me  of  the  honors  you  have  won^ — 
how  you  became  centurion,  manipler,  master  of  a 
cohort,  prefect  of  the  foreign  legion  with  senatorial 
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honors  as  the  adopted  son  of  Plautius,  whose  life 
you  saved — and  I  was  far  from  being  insensible  to 
these  honors.  But  I  valued  still  more  the  character 
in  you  of  which  the  consuls  with  many  warm  words 
were  able  to  assure  me.  Still,  till  I  saw  you  I  could 
not  feel  quite  sure  that  they  would  not  see  less 
carefully  and  judge  less  strictly  than  I  would  do. 
But  as  soon  as  my  eyes  rested  on  you  in  the  uncon- 
sciousness of  your  sleep  and  dreams,  I  dismissed  all 
my  fear.     Your  father  was  at  rest'* 

And  when  Dio  saw  the  look  of  profound  content 
that  rested  on  every  feature,  like  a  white-winged 
ship  on  a  summer  sea,  or  the  sweet  images  of  au- 
tumnal woods  gleaming  out  of  the  heart  of  some 
placid  mountain  lake,  did  he  not  feel  well  paid  for 
all  his  struggles  and  self-mastery? 

Dio  then  went  on  to  speak  of  his  voyage  home, 
the  disasters  near  Cythera,  and  the  main  points  of 
adventure  since — especially  the  attempted  robbery. 
He  was  struck  with  the  many  questions  his  father 
had  to  ask  at  this  point  about  what  he  had  heard 
and  seen  of  Sinon  since  his  return. 

"And  who  is  this  Sinon?"  inquired  Dio.  "  I  do 
not  remember  hearing  of  such  a  man  before  I  went 
abroad." 

"  He  has  only  come  into  notice  since  then.  It 
seems,  however,  that  he  has  been  here,  more  or  less, 
for  many  years  as  a  roving  trader.     Latterly  he  has 
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purchased  much  property  in  the  city  as  well  as 
shipping  in  the  Piraeus,  and  has  become  known  as 
making  a  great  display  of  wealth.  Rumor  in  our 
circle  has  connected  him  with  the  Euboean  pirates. 
It  is  certain  that  somehow  his  vessels  always  man- 
age to  escape  their  depredations.  Some  two  years 
ago  Sinon  began  to  push  himself  for  offices;  and 
sought  in  every  way  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
people — by  largesses,  by  distributing  com  in  a  sea- 
son of  scarcity,  by  paying  the  the;?iter  fees  of  the 
city  for  a  year,  by  erecting  a  statue  to  Demos,  espe- 
cially by  private  appeals  to  the  prejudices  and  pas- 
sions of  the  lowest  classes.  He  carried  his  point  and 
was  chosen  to  various  smaller  offices,  and  was,  final- 
ly, this  year  made  one  of  the  archons,  but  was  set 
aside,  at  my  instance,  in  the  examination  before  the 
Senate,  because  he  could  not,  as  the  law  requires, 
give  a  satisfactory  account  of  his  past  life,  and  show 
three  generations  of  citizenship  in  his  family.  On 
this  account,  no  doubt,  he  has  become  a  bitter  ene- 
my to  me.  I  hear  that  he  says  that  he  could  smell 
me  a  thousand  miles  away,  and  that  the  smell  would 
not  be  pleasant.  I  wish  he  had  the  opportunity  of 
trying.  I  have  the  worst  possible  opinion  of  the 
man — as  a  shrewd,  unprincipled  demagogue,  to 
whose  craft  and  money  the  nature  of  our  institu- 
tions offers  a  wide  field.  Aristophanes  well  de- 
scribes him'i  *  He's  as  sly  as  a  fox ;  he's  contrivance 
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itself;  he's  so  cunning  that  he'd  slip  through  your 
fingers  like  wild-fire/*  And  I  think  as  poorly  of 
his  son,  whom  he  is  trying  to  set  forward  in  political 
life  by  every  art." 

"And  who  is  Damaris,  whom  I  have  heard  spoken 
of  as  the  niece  of  Sinon  ?  "  further  asked  Dio,  with 
just  the  slightest  possible  tremble  in  his  voice. 

"  We  have  known  nothing  of  such  a  person  till 
quite  lately.  Within  a  year  or  two  every  body  has 
been  asking  ab9ut  her,  on  account  of  her  remark- 
able beauty.  Sinon  gives  out  that  she  is  his  niece, 
has  lived  with  him  from  infancy,  is  wholly  without 
fortune  and  friends  save  as  he  supplies  them.  This 
may  be  true,  and  may  hot  be.  It  is  certain  that  he 
treats  her  like  a  daughter,  has  expended  largely  on 
her  education,  and,  in  some  way,  has  managed  so  to 
interest  the  priestess  of  the  Parthenon  that  she  has 
superintended  personally  the  training  of  the  maiden, 
and  even  kept  her  with  herself  much  of  the  time 
from  infancy.  And  I  know  of  no  Athenian  lady, 
besides  your  own  mother,  to  whom  I  would  more 
gladly  intrust  a  daughter.  Lysymache  is  one  of 
the  noblest  and  most  accomplished  women  of  our 
time.  Sihon's  course  in  regard  to  Damaris,  so  far 
as  it  is  open  to  the  public,  is  the  only  bright  thing 
I  know  of  in  connection  with  him.  One  of  the 
strangest  things  is,  that  a  man  who  is  thoroughly  a 

*  Aves.,  428. 
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demagogue,  and  in  all  other  matters  seeks  to  iden- 
tify himself  with  the  people,  should  so  openly  defy 
the  customs  of  the  people  in  the  mode  of  life  and 
training  he  allows  Damaris.  Of  course,  I  know 
nothing  of  the  interior  of  his  establishment,  but 
so  far  as  what  appears  is  concerned,  she  has  been 
brought  up  as  I  would  have  brought  up  a  daughter. 
It  is  a  mystery  greater  than  the  Eleusinian  ;  but  my 
theory  is,  that  it  is  all  due  to  the  influence  which 
Lysymache  has  found  means  to  bring  to  bear  on 
a  man  himself  altogether  bad  and  ignoble.  And, 
somehow,  this  reminds  me  that  I  ought  to  go  at 
once  and  examine  the  muniment-room  and  try  to 
get  some  light  on  the  attempted  robbery. .  Mean- 
while your  mother  will  tell  you  how  we  have  passed 
the  weary  months  since  we  began  to  expect  your 
arrival.** 

As  soon  as  Dionysius  had  retired  Hyspate  be- 
gan :  "  It  has,  indeed,  been  a  weary  time.  When 
we  received  your  last  letter,  with  that  of  Plautius, 
announcing  the  close  of  the  war  in  Britain  and  the 
date  at  which  you  might  be  expected  home,  it  was 
already  considerably  past  that  date.  Our  anxiety 
at  once  became  great,  and  deepened  every  day. 
We  made  careful  inquiries  of  all  incoming  ships;  we 
charged  outgoing  «nes  with  inquiries ;  we  finally  dis- 
patched galleys  to  scour  all  the  seas  around,  as  far 
as  Puteoli  and  Alexandria.     At  last  rumors  became 
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current  in  the  city  that  your  galley  had  been  broken 
in  a  storm,  and  while  in  that  condition  had  been 
attacked  and  totally  destroyed  by  pirates.    We  never 
could  trace  these  reports  to  their  source.     We  re- 
fused to  believe  them.     How  could  we?     So   we 
fended  them  off  with  both  hands.     In  vain.     They 
hunted  us  like  swarms  of  bloodthirsty  flies.     They 
leaked  in  at  all  doors  and  windows.     They  stole  to 
us  under  the  tunics  of  the  servants,  of  the  visitors ; 
set  ambush  for  us  in  hundreds  of  letters.    We  were 
almost  in  a  state  of  despair  through  the  whole  of 
that  long,  dreadful  winter.     May  I  never  see  such 
another!     Never  did  we  realize  till  then  how  little 
support  and  comfort  are  furnished  by  our  ancestral 
religion  to  those  who  sorrow  for  the  dead.     At  the 
opening  of  spring  we  felt  it  impossible  to  remain  at 
Athens  any  longer.     So  we  proceeded  to  Corinth 
to  see  the  proconsul  of  Achaia,  and  secure  his  active 
co-operation  in  further  search — especially  in  connec- 
tion with  Corinthian  vessels.     He  promised  us  all 
we  asked,  but  hinted  that  he  thought  further  effort 
would  be  useless.     If  the  Delphian  Oracle  would 
give  encouragement  in  regard  to  our  son,  his  courage 
and  the  zeal  of  his  agents  would  know  no  bounds. 
So  we  were  tempted  on  to  Delphi.     The  answer 
that  came  to  us  from  the  tripod  ^as,  *  The  son  ap- 
pears when  the  parents  disappear.'     What  did  the 
Pythoness  mean?    That  when  the  parents  should 
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die  they  would  find  their  dead  son  ?  Or,  that  while 
they  were  absent  from  home  their  son  would  arrive? 
One  thing  we  saw  clearly,  that  the  answer  was  not 
such  as  to  help  us  with  the  proconsul.  We  also 
thought  we  saw  that  the  answer  was  such  as,  with  a 
little  ingenuity,  could  be  made  to  agree  with  any 
event.  So  we  sadly  took  our  way  homeward — skirt- 
ing the  Gulf  of  Corinth  on  the  north  to  Eleusis,  and 
postponing  our  arrival  in  Athens  till  late  last  night 
in  order  to  avoid  the  Dionysia,  always  so  little  to 
our  mind,  but  especially  distasteful  in  our  present 
circumstances.  Ah,  how  we  would  have  flown  had 
we  known !  Once  we  saw  the  great  bird  of  Zeus 
sweeping  along  toward  Athens — O,  how  fast !  How 
could  he !  We  almost  wondered  that  he  could  go 
in  that  direction  at  all.  What  was  there  in  that 
quarter  save  a  desert  and  a  black  thunder-cloud? 
Feeling  that  we  were  coming  to  a  desolate  home, 
we  crept  along  almost  as  if  going  to  a  burial — afraid 
to  arrive  where  so  much  would  be  always  suggest- 
ing our  dreadful  loss.  But,  thanks  to  Zeus  the  Pre- 
server, what  a  recompensing  moment  was  that  when, 
on  entering  the  house,  with  a  gloom  in  our  hearts 
and  on  our  faces  darker  than  the  night  from  which 
we  had  just  come,  we  heard  Dio's  name  shouted  to 
us  by  every  bright-faced  servant,  each  anxious  to  be 
the  first  to  tell  the  joyful  news !  It  is  strange  that 
you  could  sleep  through  such  an  uproar;  which  we, 
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instead  of  having  heart  to  check,  were  almost  willing 
to  double,  with  our  own  triumphant  joy.  *  Where 
is  he?*  And  your  hungry  parents  stole  on  tiptoe 
to  your  bedside,  and,  shading  away  the  light  with 
their  hands,  watched  for  a  few  moments  your  dreamy 
face,  and  made  sure  that  they  themselves  were  not 
dreaming,  and  then  stole  away  again ;  not  to  sleep, 
but  to  question  the  servants  about  every  minutest 
particular  of  your  return,  to  thank  the  gods,  and  to 
pace  up  and  down,  in  a  tumult  of  delight  and  an- 
ticipation, the  courts  and  halls  to  which  all  the  old 
brightness  had  suddenly  returned.  And  this  we 
did  till  the  day  came  around  us.  It  had  come  with- 
in us,  in  a  perfect  festival  of  colors  and  songs,  some 
hours  before." 

"  How  sorry  I  am,"  said  Dio,  with  voice  that 
trembled  with  emotion,  "that  I  was  not  able  to 
spare  you  that  long  anxiety.  It  was  the  chief  bitter- 
ness of  my  delay  at  Cythera  that,  during  all  the 
winter,  while  Arno  was  so  sick,  and  our  galley  was 
in  process  of  repair,  I  had  not  a  single  opportunity 
to  advise  you  of  our  circumstances." 

"Well,  my  dear  son,  now  that  the  night  has 
passed  I  would  not  regret  it.  The  day  is  all  the 
fairer  for  it.  And  I  made  some  discoveries  and  saw 
some  stars  when  the  blackness  was  at  its  thickest, 
which  I  could  not  have  seen  without  it — of  which 
I  hope  to  tell  you  some  day." 
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Dio,  in  telling  his  story,  had  avoided  as  much  as 
possible  all  reference  to  his  religious  perplexities. 
But  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  take  the  earliest 
opportunity  to  confer  with  his  parents  in  regard  to 
them;  only  he  was  naturally  anxious  to  do  it  in 
such  a  way  as  would  give  them  the  least  disquiet. 
So,  after  the  return  of  his  father  from  the  muni- 
ment-room, he  began  to  speak  in  a  general  way  of 
Amo  the  Phoenician,  and  finally  spoke  of  his  pecul- 
iar religious  views,  and  of  the  arguments  by  which 
he  supported  them.  Instead  of  appearing  grieved 
and  even  shocked,  as  he  had  expected,  his  parents 
expressed  great  interest  in  the  man,  and  were  sorry 
that  they  could  not  have  heard  him  as  well. 

"  My  son,**  said  Dionysius,  "  should  you  ever 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  so,  I  hope  you  will  per- 
suade Arno  to  come  to  our  house  whenever  in  his 
voyages  he  touches  at  Athens." 

**I  owe  so  much  to  him,**  replied  Dio  brightly, 
"that  I  hoped  you  would  wish  as  much,  and  so  did 
invite  him  to  come  to  us  on  his  next  visit  to  Athens. 
I  think  he  will  do  so.** 

"He  shall  be  most  welcome,**  replied  both  par- 
ents in  so  free  and  hearty  a  manner  that  Dio  looked 
up  into  their  faces  with  renewed  surprise. 

He  was  so  much  encouraged  by  the  success  of 
his  first  venture,  that  he  went  on  to  narrate  some 
of  the  stumbling  experiences  and  observations  of 
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the  last  few  days  with  less  caution  as  to  showing 
the  effect  produced  on  his  own  mind — still,  however, 
carefully  watching  the  earnest  faces  before  him. 
His  surprise  increased.  He  could  hardly  believe  his 
eyes.  The  faces  before  him  were  growing  every 
moment,  if  that  were  possible,  more  bright  and 
kindly,  instead  of  more  downcast  and  grieved.  They 
seemed  to  bid  him  cast  off  all  reserve.  He  did  so, 
and  told  how  great  the  misgivings  within  him  had 
come  to  be,  how  much  he  had  wished  to  confer  with 
his  parents  in  regard  to  them,  and  how  in  his  unrest 
he  had  gone  to  the  priestess  of  Minerva.  Now,  if 
ever,  the  heavens  must  fall.     Did  they  ? 

**You  could  not  have  done  a  wiser  thing,"  said 
his  father  composedly ;  "  Now  tell  us  what  she  said 
to  you."  — 

And  Dio  told  it  all, 

"And  what  did  you  think  of  her  views?"  in- 
quired his  mother. 

"  I  have  had  little  time  to  reflect  on  them  as  yet, 
but  I  confess  that  I  am  inclined  to  regard  them 
with  so  much  favor  as  to  act  upon  them  till  more 
light  can  be  obtained.  But  I  see  some  difficulties 
and  would  be  glad  to  confer  with  my  parents  in  re- 
gard to  them." 

"  Speak  freely,"  said  Dionysius.  "  Of  course  we 
have  seen  your  surprise  at  the  manner  in  which  we 
have  listened  to  what  you  have  already  said.     You 
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will  be  still  more  surprised  to  hear  me  tell  you 
that  nothing  we  have  heard  and  seen  to-day  has 
given  us  more  satisfaction  than  your  present  re- 
ligious attitude.  It  has  for  some  time  been  our 
own — ripening  fast  during  the  troubles  of  the  past 
few  months.  You  know  that  our  family  has  always 
been  a  religious  one.  It  has  built  more  altars, 
shrines,  temples,  and  honored  them  with  larger 
gifts,  than  any  other  family  in  Greece,  We  have  had 
no  sympathy  with  the  unbelieving  philosophers,  and 
have  resisted  with  all  our  might  the  growing  athe- 
ism of  the  time.  I  have  always  considered  it,  and 
still  consider  it,  worse  than  the  grossest  form  of  su- 
perstition of  which  the  world  knows.  But  we  have 
never  respected  a  large  part  of  the  fancies  of  the 
people  at  large  as  to  the  character,  histories,  and 
worship  of  the  gods.  You  remember  that  you  were 
never  allowed  to  be  present  at  many  religious  festi- 
vals and  ceremonies ;  and  all  through  your  earlier 
years  you  were  kept  as  ignorant  as  possible  of  the 
vile  stories  told  of  nearly  all  the  popular  deities. 
We  have  worshiped  gods ;  but  they  were  not  the 
gods  of  the  people — only  the  chief  and  best  of  them. 
And,  for  the  last  few  years,  we  have  withdrawn  more 
and  more  from  the  worship  of  the  lesser  deities,  un- 
til now  we  practically  confine  our  worship  to  Zeus, 
Apollo,  and  Athene — as,  indeed,  the  Greeks  have 
always  done   in   their   families — and   these   names 
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stand  Tor  verj'  different  beings  with  us  than  they  do 
with  the  people.  And  even  this  attitude  is  provis- 
ional. Should  we  learn  that  Zeus  is  really  an  infinilt 
being  and  so  apart  by  an  infinite  interval  from  all 
other  beings,  however  high,  as  the  Jewish  Scriptures 
teach  and  some  of  our  own  philosophers  argue,  then 
it  would  become  improper  for  us  to  offer  to  any 
other  being  such  honors  in  kind  as  we  offer  to  him  i 
and  really  it  would  be  unnecessary  that  we  should 
seek  favor  and  help  from  any  other  than  this  One, 
who  knows  all  our  prayers,  can  grant  us  all  we  need, 
and  do  it  without  any  trouble  to  himself  against  all 
opposition.  Such  a  being  would  explain  Nature, 
hitherto  left  unexplained  by  our  philosophies.  Such 
a  being  would  meet  the  need  of  men  on  the  score 
of  both  justice  and  mercy.  It  would  be  an  unspeak- 
able comfort  and  inspiration  to  me  to  believe  that 
there  is  such  a  being  presiding  over  the  tangled  and 
mazy  affairs  of  individual  and  public  life,  and  con- 
ducting all  to  the  best  possible  results.  And  I 
should  expect  from  him  a  message  showing  his 
will,  the  manner  of  his  worship;  and  should  not  be 
surprised  to  find  that  he  is  unwilling  that  his  in- 
finite nature  should  be  represented  to  us  under  the 
low  visible  human  forms  which  would  so  grossly 
misrepresent  him.  Your  mother  and  myself  have 
been  seeking  for  light  on  these  points,  and,  latterly, 
we  have  been  praying  for  it.      How  glad  we  are  to 
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find  you  ready  to  join  us !  It  is  a  good  omen.  Nay, 
it  seems  to  me  something  better,  namely,  an  answer 
in  part  to  our  prayer ;  for  we  have  been  praying  as 
much  for  you  as  for  ourselves.  I  am  greatly  encour- 
aged to  think  that  we  shall  be  guided  in  our  seek- 
ing better  than  were  other  Argonauts  for  another 
and  poorer  golden  fleece.  Meanwhile  we  will  act 
up  to  such  light  as  we  have.  It  being  clear  that  we 
ought  not  to  worship  any  but  good  beings,  we  will 
worship  no  others.  It  being  clear  that  the  chief 
worship  is  due  to  the  greatest  of  these,  we  will  wor- 
ship them  chiefly." 

"Yet,"  said  Dio,  "  I  am  somewhat  discouraged  by 
the  fact  that,  while  our  traditional  religion  daily 
seems  darker  to  me,  so  also  do  my  own  life  and 
heart,  and  so  my  worthiness  to  receive  favor  from 
such  a  God  as  I  hope  exists." 

"  I  have  had  the  same  experience,"  replied  the 
father.  "At  first  I  was  discouraged  by  it,  as  you 
have  been.  But,  on  further  thought,  I  doubted 
whether  I  ought  not  to  be  encouraged.  Had  I  not 
here  the  beginning  of  an  answer  to  my  prayers?  I 
had  been  asking  for  religious  light;  and  might  not 
the  light  which  revealed  me  to  myself  be  the  first 
rays  of  the  morning  sun  gradually  approaching  my 
horizon  ?  1  am  satisfied  that  it  is  a  revelation  of 
ourselves  that  we  are  having — not  an  indigestion. 
And  then,  the  loftier  ideal  of  a  God  which  we  have 
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lately  had  before  us  naturally  makes  all  things  near 
it  seem  dark  by  its  own  splendor." 

"  Still,  if  these  new  views  of  ourselves  are  just, 
ought  they  not  to  make  us  doubt  whether  Divine 
favor  can  properly  be  extended  to  us  ?  If  I  could 
feel  that  I  deserve  to  have  God  become  my  friend 
and  helper  my  hopes  would  be  brighter." 

"  You  touch  a  real  difficulty.  I  doubt  whether  it 
can  be  solved  by  reasonings  alone.  At  any  rate,  / 
have  not  been  able  to  smite  water  out  of  the  rock. 
But  I  see  that  the  Jewish  Scriptures  (a  copy  of 
which  you  will  find  in  the  library,  and  which  I 
strongly  advise  you  tff  read)  teach  that  God  does 
not  ask,  as  a  condition  of  his  favor,  that  we  be 
worthy  of  it — only  that,  in  connection  with  some 
sacrifice,  we  confess  our  unworthiness  and  honestly 
set  ourselves  against  it.     This  I  am  ready  to  do." 

"  And  I  also,"  said  Dio  in  a  low  voice,  as  if  to 
himself;  and  as  he  said  it  there  seemed  to  rise  up  be- 
fore him,  at  no  great  distance,  a  superber  gateway 
than  that  he  had  seen  on  the  canvas  of  the  artist, 
and  crowned  by  a  dearer  glory;  and  beneath  its 
illumined  arch  were  seen  his  parents  and  himself 
walking  hand  in  hand  toward  green, fields  and  a 
rising  sun. 
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""O  Zsv,  ayrjpifi  di  %pov<^  dvvdara^  icarSx^^  OXvimov 
[lagfiagoeaaav  alyXav. 

Sophocles,  AnHg.,  605. 


*<0  Jove,  the  Mighty,  through  unvirasting  years  thou 
inhabitest  the  dazailing  glory  of  01yxnpu«." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

PiEANS  TO  OLYMPIAN  JOVE, 

"T^IONYSIUS,  son  of  Dionysius,  gives  thanks 
I  J  to  Zeus  the  Preserver  for  the  safe  return 
of  his  son,  and  invites  as  many  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens as  may  be  able,  to  join  him  in  a  fuller  acknowU 
edgment  at  the  Olympieum  to-day  at  the  fourth 
hour." 

These  words  were  uttered  in  the  Agora,  in  a  loud 
voice,  by  the  public  herald  early  one  morning  a  few 
days  after  the  return  of  Dionysius.  The  people 
were  astonished.  All  Athens  had  for  some  time 
been  settled  down  to  the  idea  that  the  great  Dio- 
nysian  house  had  become  childless.  They  could 
hardly  believe  their  ears.  It  was  almost  like  news 
of  a  resurrection  from  the  dead.  For  a  moment 
men  looked  at  each  other  in  a  bewildered  and  in- 
quiring way,  as  if  saying,  " Can  this  be  true?"  and 
then,  as  if  by  common  impulse,  flung  their  open 
palms  into  the  air  and  shouted, "  Thanks  to  Zeus 
the  Preserver ! "  They  did  it  three  times  with  ever 
increasing  enthusiasm ;  and  then  broke  into  little 
groups  and  a  hubbub  of  earnest,  gesticulating  talk 
about  the  event  of  the  morning.    The  market  was 
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full  of  fierce  eddies,  and  looked  like  the  sea  into 
which  a  bursting  meteorite  has  just  precipitated  its 
fragments.  Nobody  knew  any  particulars.  So  a 
hundred  different  stories  easily  took  feet  then  and 
there,  and  ran  over  the  city  like  wildfire — almost  as 
soon  as  if  Athens  had  enjoyed  a  score  of  morning 
papers  and  an  "  Associated  Press."  The  prevailing 
understanding  came  to  be  that  Dio  had  reached 
home  the  night  before  with  his  father — having 
been  found  through  the  good  offices  and  clairvoy- 
ance of  the  oracle  at  Delphi  which  Dionysius  had 
consulted. 

"  Should  have  thanked  Apollo,  too,  in  my  opin- 
ion," said  one. 

"  To  say  nothing  of  Poseidon,"  said  another. 

"  To  say  nothing  of  Pluton/*  said  a  third. 

Not  more  than  an  hour  after  the  proclamation 
Dionysius  received  the  following  letter  from  the 
hand  of  a  Roman  soldier: 

"A.  Cornelius  Oppkianus^  Proconsul  of  Ackaia,  to 
the  most  noble  Dionysius^  President  of  the  Court  of 
Areopagus^  greeting: 

"  Having  just  come  to  Athens  to  aid  in  the  search 
for  your  son,  I  hear  with  very  great  pleasure  that 
the  gods  have  restored  him  to  you,  and  that  you 
propose  to  make  public  acknowledgment  this  morn- 
ing at  the  temple  of  Olympian  Jupiter.     Permit  me 
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to  congratulate  you — also  to  accompany  you  to  the 
temple  with  my  chariot  and  attendants. 
"  I  pray  all  the  gods  to  preserve  you,'* 

When  Dionysius  had  dispatched  his   answer  he 
rejoined  his  wife  and  son  in  the  inner  court.     "  I 
have  just  done,"  said  he,  "  what  I  would  have  been 
glad  to  avoid.     I  have  accepted  the  offer  of  the  Pro- 
consul  to  accompany  us  to  the  temple.     Under  the 
circumstances  it  would  have  given  him  mortal  of- 
fense had  I  done  otherwise ;  and  yet  he  is  not  a  man  I 
would  choose  to  be  seen  with  in  the  streets  of  Ath- 
ens.    The  people  are  jealous  of  Roman  friendships." 
Almost  immediately  friends  of  the  family  began 
to  arrive  with  their  congratulations.     According  to 
custom  at  this  season   of  the  year,  they  were  re- 
ceived in  the  outer  court.     This  court  had  been 
specially  decorated  for  the  occasion.    Statues,  paint- 
ings, flowers,  fountains  tastefully  disposed  among 
the  rarest  and  fairest  of  aromatic  shrubs,  made  a  bit 
of  fairy  land.     Before  the  door  leading  to  the  inner 
court  stood  a  colossal  statue  of  Jupiter.     In  front 
of  the  statue  the  richest  flowers  of  every  hue  were 
so  placed  as  to  conceal  their  supports  and  form  the 
word  Thanks;  while  over  the  god  colored  jets  of 
spray  crossed  each  other  so  artfully  as  to  form  a 
brilliant   rainbow.    A  delicate  perfume   filled  the 
whole  place. 
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Here  in  a  short  time  were  gathered  the  represent- 
atives  of  the  chief  families  of  the  city :  archons,  sen- 
ators, areopagites,  amphyctions,  embassadors,  lead- 
ing orators,  and  philosophers ;  together  with  a  few 
patrician  young  Romans  in  attendance  on  the 
schools.  Of  course,  West  Ends  are  West  Ends 
every-where.  The  bright  Attic  morning  sun,  as  it 
peered  over  the  battlements  into  the  quadrangle, 
saw  brave  attire,  elegant  manners,  courtly  welcomes, 
warm  handshakings,  and,  let  us  believe,  not  a  little 
genuine  good-will  and  honest  sympathy.  It  cer- 
tainly is  vastly  pleasanter  to  think  such  things  solid 
till  they  are  proved  to  be  hollow ;  and,  for  my  part, 
I  intend  to  allow  that  all  is  gold  that  glitters  until 
it  is  found  to  be  pinchbeck.  Avaunt,  demon  of 
suspicion !  Besides,  no  doubt,  the  Dionysii  were 
very,  very  popular  among  the  eupatrids  of  Athens. 
.  The  visitors  had  evidently  been  expecting  to  see 
very  much  the  same  stripling  they  lost  sight  of  four 
years  before ;  and  almost  every  one  on  entering  and 
seeing  only  Dionysius  and  a  young  stranger  of  ma- 
jestic stature  and  presence  standing  by  his  side, 
looked  about  curiously  for  the  boy  he  had  known,  and 
seemed  greatly  surprised  when  Dio  was  introduced. 
Some  at  once  recognized  his  striking  resemblance 
to  the  stranger  they  had  seen  in  the  streets  a  few 
days  before.  **  Was  that  you  ? "  And  Dio  was 
obliged  to  confess,  smilingly,  that,  having  arrived  in 
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the  absence  of  his  parents,  he  had  chosen  to  remain 
unknown  till  their  return. 

*'  And  so  chose  to  steal  from  me  much  valuable 
local  information,  eh  ?  I  propose  to  institute  a  suit 
for  the  recovery  of  my  property  before — well,  before 
the  archon  Sinon,  when  elected.  Dio,  I  am  aston- 
ished at  you.  Thieving  is  an  old  trick  of  Hermes, 
but  somewhat  new  for  one  of  the  Dionysii,"  cried 
his  cousin  Amphis,  who,  coming  up  just  then,  over- 
heard Dio's  confession  and  seized  his  hand.  Dio 
laughingly  gave  him  both  hands — then  drew  his 
arm  within  his  own. 

The  great  number  present  relieved  Dio  of  the 
necessity  of  any  but  the  briefest  account  of  his  late 
adventures.  He  sometimes  answered  inquiries  by 
pointing  to  a  painting  that  had  come  in  that  very 
morning,  and  which  stood  leaning  against  a  group  of 
sculpture  representing  Neptune  in  his  chariot  drawn 
by  sea-horses.  **  That,"  said  he,  "  comes  near  telling 
the  whole  story."  It  was  the  same  picture  which 
he  has  seen  at  the  art  warerooms  in  the  Ceramicus. 
How  he  has  managed  to  get  possession  of  it  is  best 
known  to  himself.     I  have  not  the  slightest  idea. 

To  say  that  Dio  carried  himself  modestly  in  the 
presence  of  the  brilliant  assembly  is  only  saying  that 
he  was  a  sensible  young  man,  and  had  been  brought 
4ip  in  old  Greek  fashion.  He  listened  deferentially 
and  said  as  little  as  possible.     His  father  had  the 
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satisfaction  of  seeing  the  venerable  men  of  the  com* 
pany  gradually  warming  in  their  bearing  toward 
him  as  they  came  again  and  again  into  momentary 
contact. 

"  What  are  we  to  do  with  our  well-grown  son, 
now  that  we  have'  him  safely  home  again  ?  "  said  a 
white-haired  archon,  as  he  held  Dio  by  the  hand  the 
fourth  time,  and  looked  inquiringly  at  his  father. 

Dionysius  smiled  as  he  said,  "  I  think  we  must  be- 
gin with  resting  him  a  little  after  the  fatigues  of 
war  and  tempest — for  you  see  in  what  a  worn  and 
exhausted  plight  he  seems  to  be.  Meanwhile  he 
can  look  in  on  our  philosophers,  and  study  somewhat 
more  our  people  and  institutions  in  the  light  of 
what  he  has  seen  abroad,  and  get  better  acquainted 
with  his  father  and  mother,  (not  to  speak  of  other 
friends,)  and  perhaps  aid  me  somewhat  in  the  man- 
agement of  my  personal  affairs ;  especially  as  I  am 
told  that  I  have  been  appointed  one  of  the  deputies  to 
the  Amphyctionic  Council,  and  must  leave  home  in 
a  few  days.  When  he  has  fairly  recovered  tone,  and 
finished  his  growth,  if  the  State  should  think  it  pos- 
sible to  use  his  services  to  advantage,  perhaps  Dio 
may  not  be  unwilling  to  do  for  the  public  as  his  fa- 
thers before  him  have  done." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  I  am  to  have  a  new  pu- 
pil," up  spoke  a  gayly  dressed  Epicurean  philoso- 
pher, **  and  I  trust  I  shall  be  able  to  show  him  that 
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he  need  go  no  further  than  the  Garden  for  his  phi- 
losophy. It  would  be  time  unwisely  spent,**  and  he 
glanced  roguishly  at  a  Stoic  and  Peripatetic  stand- 
ing near. 

"Certainly,**  said  Dionysius,  "my  son  will  not 
forget  the  Garden,  and  I  am  not  sure  but  that  I 
shall  advise  him  to  begin  his  schooling  with  you. 
But  I  doubt  whether  he  will  think  it  wise  to  end 
where  he  begins.  That,  you  know,  would  be  con- 
trary to  all  rules.  All  the  schools,  I  suppose,  must 
have  a  brief  chance  at  him — and  I  am  not  without 
hopes,'*  he  added  in  a  lower  voice  and  with  a  smile 
to  his  friend  the  archon,  "  that,  like  ourselves,  he  will 
escape  them  all." 

"  So  say  I,**  echoed  the  archon  emphatically,  still 
holding  Dio  by  one  hand  while  with  the  other  he 
shook  a  finger  successively  at  the  three  philosophers. 
**  You  philosophers  are  a  necessary  evil,  but  I  wish 
to  Zeus  it  were  possible  to  see  the  last  of  every  one 
of  you  to-morrow.  I  am  afraid  you  will  make  us 
see  the  last  of  old  Hellas.** 

Then  turning  to  the  company,  and  raising  his 
voice,  he  added,  "  Fellow-citizens,  I  see  by  yonder 
dial  that  the  time  has  nearly  come  for  our  friends 
to  be  on  thek  way  to  the  temple.  Let  us  accom- 
pany  them  in  a  body,  and  so  show  our  regard  for 
the  ancient  family  which  has  ever  done,  and  is  still 
likely  to  do,  such  good  service  to  Athens.** 
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The  proposal  was  enthusiastically  acceded  to,  es- 
pecially by  Amphis  and  the  young  Romans.  Both 
Dionysius  and  his  son  would  have  chosen  to  go  in  a 
less  formal  and  ostentatious  manner ;  but  there  was 
no  help,  for  it ;  and  they  accepted  the  honorable  es- 
cort gracefully — alt  the  more  readily  as  they  thought 
of  the  proconsul.  If  he  must  go  with  them  it  cer- 
tainly would  be  better  to  share  his  escort  with  all 
the  Athenian  notables.  If  the  people  saw  them  in 
bad  company  they  would  also  see  them  in  the  best. 

Just  then  a  peculiar  knock  was  heard. 

"  A  lictor !  a  lictor ! "  said  the  Romans  one  to  an- 
other, in  an  accent  of  surprise,  and  looked  inquiring- 
ly at  Dionysius.  He,  accompanied  by  Dio,  stepped 
toward  the  outer  door  of  the  peristyle.  In  a  mo- 
ment appeared — the  proconsul,  a  short,  fat  man, 
with  a  round  red  face,  beaked  nose,  rather  twink- 
ling eyes,  a  bald  head,  arrayed  in  a  white  toga  rich- 
ly embroidered  and  fringed  with  purple,  and  deco- 
rated with  a  profusion  of  gold  chains ;  with  a  bearing 
curiously  hesitating  between  fawning  and  insolence, 
pretension  and  humility.  Which  shall  it  be  ?  The 
answer  was.  Both. 

The  Greek  received  the  Roman  with  a  grave 
courtesy,  and  presented  Dio.     Dio  gravely  bowed. 

'*  Ah,  you  young  —  "  (I  am  uncertain  what  epithet 
Aulus  thought  of  adding,  for  whatever  it  was  he 
suppressed  it  as  he  caught  the  glance  of  Dio's  eye)— 
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'*.*  how  much  trouble  you  have  given  us !  Ships  from 
Corinth!  ships  from  Athens!  ships  from  Cyprus! 
our  nights  broken  of  rest,  our  necessary  food  for- 
gotten, our  flesh  and  strength  wasted  away,  the 
gods  worried  to  pieces  with  no  end  of  prayers  and 
offerings — what  a  deal  of  trouble  you  have  been, 
young  sir ! " 

*•  I  certainly  am  very  sorry,  your  excellency,"  re- 
plied the  young  Greek,  "  but,  perhaps,  I  may  plead 
in  extenuation  that  the  trouble  was  quite  involun- 
tary on  my  part;  nay,  greatly  against  my  wishes 
and  efforts.  I  will  do  my  best  that  nothing  of  the 
sort  shall  happen  again." 

"See  that  you  do— not  sure  that  we  will  lift  a 
finger  for  you  the  next  time.  -  Too  much  to  do,  you 
see,  to  be  looking  up  wild  young  men  who  are  off 
on  adventures." 

Then,  turning  to  the  father,  the  proconsul  added, 
"I  see  that  you  are  about  to  move  to  the  temple. 
Permit  me  to  accompany  you,  after  I  have  greeted 
the  other  friends." 

And  he  waddled  on,  volubly  scattering  his  greet- 
ings and  jests  right  and  left,  while  Dionysius  and 
his  son  withdrew  into  an  apartment  opening  under 
the  portico.  In  a  few  moments  they  reappeared, 
with  two  servants  bearing  between  them  a  round 
object,  covered  closely  with  Tyrian  brocade  stiff 
with  gold.     Taking  a  goblet  from  a  servant,  Die- 
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nysius  poured  a  libation  on  the  threshold.  Then, 
turning  to  the  company,  he  said,  "  I  trust  that  the 
friends  who  do  us  the  honor  of  going  with  us  to  the 
Olympieum  will  also  do  us  the  honor  of  believing 
that  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  courtesy  and  sym- 
pathy they  show  us  to-day.  We  await  the  conven- 
ience of  the  proconsul." 

At  this  hint  the  Roman  hurried  ungracefully  to 
the  door.  Before  it  stood  a  gaudy  gilded  chariot 
with  twelve  lictors  standing  in  a  line  before  it,  each 
bearing  the  historic  bundle  of  rods  wreathed  with 
laurel,  with  an  ax  protruding  from  the  center.  Next 
after  was  a  plain  bronze  chariot — having  on  it  in  re- 
lief the  arms  of  the  Dionysian  family,  granted  them 
by  public  decree  after  the  battle  of  Mycale,  namely, 
a  pile  of  shields  stuck  through  with  a  sword — drawn 
by  four  milk-white  Parthian  horses,  set  abreast,  and 
whose  graceful  forms  quivered  with  life,  and  could 
hardly  be  kept  at  their  post  by  the  reins  and  sooth- 
ing voice  of  the  charioteer.  Just  behind  were  two 
large,  coal-black  chargers  of  Thessaly,  equipped  for 
riding,  champing  their  bits,  and  pawing  the  ground 
as  if  ready  to  trample  to  death  the  servants  that 
held  them.  Some  one  was  overheard"  saying  that 
their  names  were  Xanthus  and  Cyllarus;  and  that 
they  were  directly  descended  from  the  steeds  of  the 
same  names  which  Juno  gave  to  Castor  and  Pollux. 
I  would  not  liKe  to  vouch  for  this ;  but  this  I  can 
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freely  vouch  for,  that  the  animals  seemed  worthy  of 
such  parentage,  and  of  carrying  any  heroes  what- 
ever, and  even  the  Olympian  queen  herself. 

Still  further  in  the  rear  the  street  was  lined  on 
both  sides  with  chariots  and  horses  to  a  consider- 
able distance,  while  away  in  front  a  great  concourse 
of  pedestrians  could  be  seen  choking  up  the  whole 
way. 

The  Roman  climbed  into  his  chariot;  the  two 
servants  mounted  the  Dionysian  quadriga  with  their 
charge ;  the  Dionysii  themselves  vaulted  upon  their 
chargers ;  their  visitors  fell  in  behind,  somewhat  ac- 
cording to  rank,  but  more  according  to  convenience 
— ^and  so  at  last  all  were  fairly  in  motion. 

As  the  lictors  advanced  on  the  crowd  the  fore- 
most cried  out,  ^^Date  viam  consult/  **  and,  way  not 
being  given  as  promptly  as  could  be  wished,  pro- 
ceeded to  menace  with  his  fasces  the  nearest  citi- 
zen. With  difficulty  the  people  managed  to  fall 
back  and  part ;  and  began  to  flow  along  with  the 
procession,  close  on  either  hand — not  without  con- 
siderable loud  Latin  on  the  part  of  the  lictors,  and 
much  sour  if  not  loud  Greek  on  the  part  of  the 
populace.  Nor  did  the  proconsul  himself  escape 
the  sharp  tongues  of  the  Athenian  democracy. 

"  He  looks  like  an  onion  on  pins,"  said  one  to  his 
neighbor. 

"  He  smells  worse  than  one,"  rejoined  the  neigh- 
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bor,  finger  on  nose ;  "  he  quite  makes  me  sick,  even 
at  this  distance." 

"  Ye  gods !  **  said  a  strapping  fellow  with  a  smith's 
apron,  "  is  this  a  man  ?  If  we  must  have  a  master  I 
prefer  a  cabbage  to  an  onion." 

"  And  a  fat  ox  to  either,"  snarled  a  fellow  in  front, 
impatiently  jerking  his  elbow  into  the  huge  stomach 
that  crowded  him. 

Was  guessing  invented  in  the  nineteenth  century? 
You  would  not  have  thought  it  had  you  mingled 
with  the  people  that  flanked  the  Dionysian  chariot 
— as  I  did.  "What  is  that  round  object  so  splen- 
didly borne  along?"  One  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  it  was  a  shallow  silver  laver  long  needed  at  the 
Olympieum.  Another  was  sure  it  was  a  circular 
table  of  gold,  with  the  feet  doubled  under ;  he  had 
seen  such,  and  a  very  appropriate  offering  it  would 
make,  for  it  would  itself  suggest  and  hold  offerings. 
Still  another  thought  it  must  be  a  new  silver  wheel 
for  the  chariot  on  which  the  statue  of  the  god  was 
annually  carried  forth  to  greet  the  departure  for 
Delos  of  the  sacred  ship  that  carried  offerings  for 
Apollo.  "  Do  you  not  know,"  said  he,  "  that  we 
heard  some  time  since  that  one  of  the  wheels  was 
quite  too  weak?"  Confident  as  this  man  was,  he 
was  not  more  so  than  another  who  would  have  it 
that  the  offering  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
magnificent  Corinthian  mirror  for  the  use  of  the 
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priests  in  the  vestry;  "a  thing  much  needed,  for 
one  day  I  thought  I  should  die  of  laughing  when  I 
saw  a  priest  come  forward  to  officiate,  with  a  fillet 
hanging  from  each  ear — you  see,  his  ears,  being  very 
long  and  stiff,  like  a  donkey's,  had  readily  caught 
and  held  the  fillets,  when,  being  carelessly  put  on, 
they  had  slipped  from  their  place.  If  he  had  only 
had  yon  mirror  to  see  himself  in,  before  leaving  the 
vestry,  my  life  would  not  have  been  endangered." 

"Do you, hear  these  people?"  barked  a  Cynic  en- 
tangled in  the  crowd,  to  a  Peripatetic  who  chanced 
at  his  elbow.  "  They  make  me  think  of  your  phi- 
losophers, every  man  of  whom  makes  his  guess 
about  hidden  things,  and  thinks  he  has  proved  his 
guess  when  he  has-^own  it  consistent  with  one  or 
two  facts.  Of  the  two,  I  think  these  fellows  have 
the  widest  bottom  to  stand  on." 

"Almost  the  very  thing  I  was  on  the  point  of 
saying  to  you,"  retorted  his  neighbor;  "with  this 
difference.  For  your  guesses  you  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  furnish  even  a  single  fact  as  a  start- 
ing-point— Shade  of  Aristotle !  there  are  Greeks  for 
you!" 

This  exclamation  was  made  as  the  Dionysii  went 
riding  superbly  by.  Had  the  proconsul  set  himself 
to  show  off  the  two  horsemen  to  the  best  advantage 
he  could  hardly  have  done  better  than  to  precede 
them  in  person.    It  was  a  wonderful  contrast.    The 
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steeds  went  proudly  under  their  burden,  and  seemed 
to  tread  in  air.  Enthusiasts  and  connoisseurs  as  the 
Athenians  were  in  all  matters  of  physical  beauty 
and  accomplishment,  they  could  not  contain  them- 
selves at  sight  of  such  a  splendid  presence  and 
horsemanship,  but  burst  into  a  rapturous  shout  of 
greeting,  despite  their  ill-humor  at  the  Roman  pre- 
amble. Father  and  son  acknowledged  the  saluta- 
tion with  such  high  grace  and  courtesy  that  the 
street  again  rang  with,  ^^Hail  to  the  Dionysii!  " 

**If  I  were  Zeus,"  exclaimed  a  by-stander,  "I  would 
not  have  such  men  ride  behind  such"  nodding  with 
all  his  might  toward  the  proconsul. 

"  I  should  like  to  fight  somebody  I  know  of,'*  sug- 
gested another,  looking  in  the  same  direction,  "  un- 
der such  leaders." 

"I  have  seen  that  young  man  before,"  said  our 
strapping  friend,  the  smith,  reflectively. 

"  Do  tell !  Of  course  you  have,  you  stupid,"  po- 
litely insinuated  our  friend  the  cobbler.  "  Do  you 
think  there  is  another  young  man  in  Athens  like 
him  we  saw  looking  at  yon  Artemis  the  other 
day?  No,  indeed!  not  in  all  Hellas.  Give  your 
thick  skull  a  thwack  with  your  biggest  hammer,  O 
simpleton ! " 

"  But  Dio,  they  say,  only  reached  home  last 
night." 

**  Never  mind  what  they  say.     I  shall  trust  my 
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eyes  before  the  say  of  any  man  in  Athens — or  god 
either,  for  that  matter." 

"  And  so  shall  I,"  said  a  third  to  himself  as  he 
stood  just  behind  the  other  two  and  peered  curious- 
ly between  their  heads  at  the  horsemen.  It  was  the 
thief  we  have  seen  at  the  shrine  of  Mercury  and 
elsewhere. 

"  And  so  shall  I,"  said  Sinon  the  younger,  who, 
still  further  in  the  rear,  had  taken  refuge  from  the 
pressure  of  the  crowd  in  a  porch,  whence  he  could 
well  look  down  on  the  procession.  And  his  face 
darkened  as  the  desert  darkens  when  a  thunder- 
cloud crosses  the  sun. 

What  a  temple  it  was  they  were  approaching! 
Great  blocks  of  whitest  marble,  a  size  unequaled  in 
all  Greece,  a  most  noble  symmetry,  a  forest  of  col- 
umns each  sixty  feet  high — reposing  in  calm  and 
sunny  majesty  amid  gardens  and  groves  of  oak 
which  secluded  from  the  din  and  dust  of  the  city 
without  concealing  a  single  stone  from  the  view  of 
the  procession.  Evidently  unfinished  still,  after  the 
lapse  of  five  centuries,  the  Olympieum  seemed  to 
accuse  all  the  earth  of  fickleness  and  impiety. 

"Why  do  not  the  Dionysii  finish  it?"  said  an 
admiring  gazer.  "  They  are  well  able  to  do  it,  and 
it  would  be  a  capital  thank-offering." 

"  Perhaps  they  will  do  it  yet,"  suggested  his  com- 
rade.    "  They  are  no  friends  to  the  scurvy  philos- 
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ophers,  and  hold  fast  to  the  old  gods.  And  they 
are  a  magnanimous  set,  those  Dios !  They  do  great 
things  as  naturally  as  most  people  do  mean  things. 
And  the  young  man  is  the  heir  of  all  the  Alcmae- 
onids,  who,  you  know,  rebuilt  the  temple  at  Delphi 
largely  at  their  own  proper  cost." 

"And  found  their  account  in  it,  too.  Ah,  they 
are  a  wise  race — and  no  wonder :  Alcmaeon  was  the 
grandson  of  Nestor.** 

"  Just  so.  Wise,  noble,  rich,  brave,  strong,  beau- 
tiful— ^why,  the  gods,  who,  as  old  Homer  says,* 
commonly  distribute  their  gifts  as  a  market-man 
does  his  stock,  (a  few  olives  to  this  house,  a  few  figs 
to  that,  and  so  on,)  for  once  forgot  themselves,  and 
dumped  their  whole  establishment  into  the  Dionys- 
ian  basket.*' 

As  the  procession  drew  near,  two  priests  in  full 
canonicals,  each  with  a  gold  basin  in  his  hand,  went 
forth  to  the  neighboring  fountain  of  Callirrho^, 
bowed  low  over  the  sacred  water,  filled  their  vessels, 
and  then,  raising  them  in  both  hands  as  high  as 
they  could,  went  back  to  the  temple  chanting,  "  The 
blessing  of  Zeus ^  The  blessing  of  Zeus ^'  as  they  went. 
The  great  door  opened  at  its  widest.  They  entered 
and  placed  their  basins  on  the  tripods  standing  just 
within — one  on  each  side  of  the  entrance. 

At  that  moment  a  white  bull,  profusely  decorated 

*  II.,  xiii,  729. 
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with  flowers  and  oak  garlands,  was  led  up  with  a 
slack  rope  and  raised  head  to  the  great  altar  in  front 
of  the  temple,  and  there  slain  in  full  view  of  the 
statue  of  the  god  within.     The  smoke  of  the  sacri- 
fice ascended  as  the  cortege  came  up.     Dionysius 
and  his  son  promptly  threw  themselves  from  their 
steeds  and  entered — pausing  a  moment  at  the  door 
as  the  priests  sprinkled  them  with  the  sacred  water. 
The  immense  structure  was  already  packed  with 
people — leaving  only  a  narrow  passage,  fended  by 
silver  chains  on  either  hand,  from  the  door  to  the 
canopy  under  which  on  a  platform  rose  the  great 
figure  of  Jupiter,  seated  on  a  throne  and  grasping 
scepter   and   thunderbolts.     Up   this   passage   the 
Dionysii   proceeded   with   slow  and    stately  steps, 
amid  a  storm  of  curious  and  eager  glances,  of  which, 
however,  they  seemed  wholly  unconscious.     They 
seemed  aware  only  of  the  presence  of  the  Divinity 
toward  whom  their  eyes  were  raised.    Reaching  the 
railing  in  front  of  the  altar  of  incense,  they  stood 
with  bowed  heads  and  hands  on  breast  till  the  serv- 
ants had  come  up  with  their  charge,  followed  by  the 
proconsul  and  the  whole  escort.     The  passage  was 
packed. 

Beginning  as  it  were  at  an  infinite  distance,  and 
swelling  gradually  on  the  ear  till  the  temple  was 
filled,  came  the  harmony  of  many  soft-voiced  instru- 
ments— dying  away  as  gradually  as   it  came.     A 
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profound  silence.  Then  rose  a  siagie  female  vo 
of  almost  divine  sweetness  and  power,  from  so 
invisible  source,  and  sang  the  following  verses : 

Twaa  nighl,  and  a  man  went  up  the  mounlain  side. 
On  a  path  that  was  langled  and  steep  and  dark, 

Till  the  stars  drew  near  and  the  thick  air  grew  clear, 
And  raint  on  his  ear  came  the  hymn  of  the  lark. 

At  last  on  the  while  peak  with  Teet  that  are  sore, 
But  with  robes  of  the  dawn  the  climbet  behold  ! 

His  face  to  the  east,  and  the  east  to  his  face, 
First  speaking  in  silver,  then  singing  in  gold — 

Till  that  face  itself  sings  like  the  morning  star 
To  the  men  who  look  up  from  the  vales  far  awajr, 

As  he  looks  and  waits,  and  the  gold-SLnging  gates 
Begin  lo  swing  back  for  Che  king  of  the  day. 

And  between  Ihem  is  seen  an  ocean  of  flame, 
Dealing  in  tempest  on  a  levin  of  strand — 

Ah!  where  the  surf  sprays  high  in  the  goi^eous  sky. 
The  prow  of  the  king  is  just  coming  lo  land. 

And  when  he  is  come,  what  name  shall  we  give  him 
Who  floods  with  his  glory  the  climber  we  see. 

While  men  in  deep  glades  are  still  deep  in  the  shades 
O  Zeus,  great  Zeus,  we  sing  it  of  thee. 

Zeus  Creator  and  Zeus  Preserver, 

Whose  shield  of  brave  gold  all  the  lowlands  shall  see^ 
Bnl  first  the  high  crests  where  the  eagles  seek  nests — 

Yes,  Zeus,  sun-Zeus,  we  sing  it  of  thee. 

At  first  the  voice  had  a  subtle  tremble  in  it ;  I 
this  almost  immediately  disappeared,  and  the  so 
went  on  with  the  freenoss  and  majesty  of  soi 
Blighty  river  to  which  has  been  denied  the  gift 
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self-consciousness.  The  people  listened  as  only  en- 
thusiasts in  art  could  listen.  They  surrendered 
themselves  as  to  an  irresistible  current.  They 
scarcely  breathed.  They  would  almost  have  pulled 
in  pieces  one  coughing  or  whispering.  And  when 
the  song  ceased  they  still  stood  with  lifted  heads 
and  parted  lips,  as  if  they  could  not  bear  to  allow  a 
single  possible  echo  of  the  heavenly  sounds  to  es- 
cape them.  As  for  Dio,  he  was,  to  say  the  least,  no 
less  rapt  than  the,  others.  The  words  were  so 
adapted  to  his  own  case — had,  both  in  their  sense 
and  in  their  musical  rendering,  so  much  of  hope  and 
splendid  prophecy !  And  then  that  voice !  Had  he 
not  heard  it  before?  Certainly  not  in  song,  not 
so  certainly  in  speech.  There  was  something  in  its 
quality  and  occasional  cadence  that  reminded  him 
of  tones  which  from  the  moment  he  first  heard  them 
had  been,  day  and  night,  singing  in  his  heart,  and 
floating  about  him  like  some  rare  fragrance.  But 
how  could  she  be  here  ?  He  had,  however,  no  time 
to  speculate.  Two  forms  in  priestly  robes,  each 
wearing  a  garland  of  the  sacred  oak-leaf  of  Dodona, 
swept  up  to  the  rail  in  front  of  him.  In  one,  though 
covered  with  a  veil,  he  was  not  slow  to  recognize 
the  stately  figure  and  air  of  the  priestess  of  Minerva. 
The  exposed  face  of  the  other  strongly  resembled 
that  of  the  priestess  as  he  had  seen  it  a  few  days 
before ;  and  it  at  once  flashed  upon  him  that  he  had 
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heard  that  the  chief  priest  of  Jupiter  was  brother 
of  Lysymache,  and  that  his  father  must  have  in- 
vited both  sister  and  brother  to  officiate  at  the 
ceremonial. 

The  Dionysii  bowed  low — then  turned  and  to- 
gether took  their  thank-offering  from  the  hands  of 
the  servants,  and  passed  it  into  the  hands  of  the 
priest  and  priestess,  who  together  bore  it  up  the 
steps  of  the  incense  altar,  set  it  upon  it,  and  leaned 
it  carefully  against  a  silver  rod  that  rose  from  be- 
hind. The  people  stood  on  tiptoe  and  looked  with 
all  their  eyes  as  the  covering  was  slowly  removed. 
They  saw  a  great  silver  shield,  large  enough  for  the 
sturdiest  of  the  Homeric  heroes,  polished  to  the  last 
degree,  and  with  these  words  in  relief  around  the 
margin :  "  To  Him  who  has  shielded  us.  From 
THE  Preserved  to  the  Preserver."  The  words 
"  us  *'  and  "  preserved  **  were  in  silver,  all  the  oth- 
ers in  resplendent  gold.  A  murmur  of  satisfaction 
went  round.  The  people  knew  that  the  Dionysii 
were  large  owners  of  gold  and  silver  mines  in  Thes- 
saly,  and  they  saw  in  the  offering  a  natural  tribute 
to  the  Thessalian  Olympus.  But  they  were  specially 
gratified  by  the  modesty  of  the  Dionysii  in  appro- 
priating silver  letters  to  themselves  while  assigning 
gold  ones  to  the  god. 

The  voice  of  the  priestess  arose  as  she  raised  her 
hands,  palms  upward.     "  O  Zeus,  the  Supreme  and 
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the  Best !  Our  eyes  are  weak  and  see  thee  not ;  we 
are  in  doubt  about  thee  as  to  many  things,  and  no 
doubt  mistaken  about  others ;  but  we  cannot  doubt 
that  thou  art  Zeus  the  Preserver,  ruling  in  the  blue 
heaven,  on  the  green  land,  and  in  the  billowy  sea ; 
wiser  than  the  wisest,  stronger  than  the  strongest, 
better  than  the  best.  We  adore  thee  and  we  thank 
thee.  The  night  was  dark,  but  thou  sawest  through 
it.  The  winds  and  waves  arose,  but  thou  didst  arise 
over  them.  Arrows  sped  and  swords  flashed,  but 
thy  shield  received  them.  And  so  this  shield  is  of- 
fered to  thee  as  a  token  to-day.  For  the  son  has 
come  back  to  the  sire,  and  joy  fills  the  ancient  home 
that  lately  was  silent  and  dark  with  foreboding. 
They  never  forsook  thee  in  their  prosperity,  and 
thou  didst  not  forsake  them  in  their  adversity. 
They  come  to  thy  temple  to  thank  thee,  and  to 
place  on  thine  altar  an  offering  of  that  thou  hast 
given  them — a  memorial  to  us  and  after  times  of 
their  obligations  to  Zeus  the  Preserver.  They  know 
that  silver  and  gold  can  be  nothing  to  thee  save  as 
tokens.  As  such  accept  them.  And  accept,  great 
Zeus,  all  of  us  who  join  in  this  service  of  honor  to- 
day. Disdain  not  our  honor.  We  are  grateful — 
may  our  gratitude  be  to  thee  like  this  sweet  incense 
by  which  we  express  the  emotions  of  our  hearts !  *' 

As  she  said  these  last  words  a  cloud  of  incense 
went  up  from  a  censer  which  had  noiselessly  been 
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brought  to  the  priest,  and  which  he  was  now  wav- 
ing above  the  altar.  With  eyes  fixed  aloft  he  raised 
the  vessel  as  high  as  possible  in  both  hands,  then 
passed  it  around  horizontally  as  he  turned  toward 
all  points  of  the  compass,  then,  bowing  low,  sank  it 
quite  to  his  feet — thus  signifying  the  universal  em- 
pire of  the  god.  Both  priest  and  priestess  descend- 
ed to  the  railing  before  which  Dionysius  and  his  son 
were  now  kneeling. 

"  Zeus  be  propitious  to  thee,  my  son,"  said  Ly- 
symache  as  she  laid  her  trembling  hand  on  the  head 
of  the  young  man. 

"And  to  thee,"  said  her  brother  as  he  did  the 
same  to  Dionysius. 

"  And  to  you  all,"  said  both,  waving  their  hands 
toward  the  people — and  the  door. 

The  ceremonial  was  ended. 

Much  to  the  discomfort  of  the  Dionysii  the  pro- 
consul insisted  on  escorting  them  back.  And  on 
the  way  the  lictors  were  rougher  than  ever  with  the 
people.  The  street  was  in  a  fume.  If  I  had  been 
the  Dionysii  I  would  have  taken  Spartan  leave  of 
my  escort,  dashed  down  some  side  street,  to  the 
Peiraic  Gate,  thence  skirted  the  wall  along  the  Street 
of  Merchants  to  Gate  Dypylum,  (not  forgetting  to 
cast  a  look  at  Sinon's  house,)  and  thence  leisurely 
home  in  good  company,  because  alone.  This  was 
what  they  did. 
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PYRRHONISTS,  EPICUREANS,   PROCONSULS— AND 

WHAT  NOT  ? 

Ol  fiev  elg  yrjv  If  ovpavov  kol  tov  dopdrov  ndvra  tkKOvai, 
ralg  x^9^^'^  dTSxvcjg  cjg  nirQag  Kal  6pvg  nepiXafipdvovTsg, 

Plato,  Sophist^  c.  33. 


"Some  of  them  draw  down  to  earth  all  things  from 
heaven  and  the  unseen^  laying  hands  on  them  foolishly 
as  if  they  -were  stones  and  oaks.'* 
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CHAPTER  XL 

PYRRHONISTS,   EPICUREANS,   PROCONSULS,  AND 

— WHAT  NOT. 

A  FEW  days  later,  his  cousin  Amphis  called  to 
invite  Dio  to  go  with  him  to  the  Garden. 

"ieucippus  begins  a  new  course  of  lectures  to- 
day," said  he,  "  and  I  have  reason  to  think  that  he 
hopes  to  see  you  among  his  hearers.  It  is  quite 
safe  to  say  that  he  could  be  persuaded  to  enroll  you 
among  his  favorite  disciples;  for,  as  much  as  he 
differs  from  Aristotle  in  some  things,  he  quite  agrees 
with  him  in  thinking  that  "  citizens  who  are  well- 
born have  a  right  to.  more  respect  than  the  igno- 
ble."* It  is  just  possible  that  he  thinks  that  if 
he  secures  the  first  hearing  from  the  unsophisticated 
young  soldier  he  will  have  a  great  advantage  over 
the  rival  schools.     Will  you  go  ?  " 

"  By  all  means,  Dio,  go  with  your  cousin,"  said 
Dionysius.  "  It  is  time  for  you  to  hear  for  yourself 
what  opinions  are  taught  among  us ;  and  I  am  a  lit- 
tle curious,  to  see  how  our  philosophers  are  likely  to 
impress  you,  before  I  set  out  for  Delphi,  as  I  must 
in  a  few  days." 

*  Polit.  iii,  8. 
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The  young  men  had  no  sooner  reached  the  street 
than  Amphis  began  to  berate  the  proconsul.  "  In 
passing  through  the  Agora  just  now  I  found  a  knot 
of  people  about  a  man  standing  on  a  box  and  talk- 
ing to  them  in  a  very  excited  manner.  I  stopped 
at  the  outside  of  the  group  to  listen.  He  was  talk- 
ing about  a  poor  man  whom  the  lictors  beat  unmer- 
cifully the  other  day  as  we  came  from  the  Olympieum. 
The  man.  a  cripple  before,  was  now  almost  dead 
from  the  bruises  he  had  received ;  and  his  family  of 
little  children,  quite  dependent  on  his  small  labor 
for  bread,  were  in  great  distress.  The  speaker  drew 
a  moving  picture.  It  was  so  moving  to  himself  that 
he  had  to  wipe  his  eyes  often.  I  saw  through  the 
fellow  in  a  trice.     His  tears  were  not  even  bubbles. 

"'Confound  the  proconsul!'  muttered  a" voice 
just  before  me. 

" '  And  the  lictor  who  struck  me^  said  a  neighbor 
in  a  louder  tone,  as  he  clenched  hand  and  glared 
eye. 

"  '  Sec  the  marks  on  my  face,  will  you  ? '  exclaimed 
another  just  in  front,  as  he  tumfcd  about  and  pointed 
a  finger  at  his  own  features,  which  were,  indeed,  not  a 
little  torn  and  swollen.  '  I  say,  my  friends,  look  at 
^ne!  2eus  knows  I  was  as  smooth  as  an  olive — I 
anight  say  handsome — till  that  Roman  knave  pushed 
^'s  bundle  of  rods  into  my  eyes.  Bad  luck  to  him  ! 
■^nd  now  Chriseis  will  not  so  much  as  look  at  me ! ' 
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"  *  That  the  Dios  should  have  such  friends ! '  con- 
tinued another  voice,  plaintively. 

"  *  And  forsake  the  old  gods,  too,'  added  the  orator 
from  his  box  in  an  aside  which  every  one  could  hear. 
The  sound  of  distant  showers  and  waterfalls  was  in 
his  voice. 

"  *  Who  says  that  ?  *  inquired  somebody. 

**'/say  it,  who  know,'  promptly  spoke  up  a  fel- 
low whose  face  ought  to  hang  him  at  sight,  f  Have 
I  not  seen  the  young  Dio  hurl  to  the  ground  an  im- 
age of  the  blessed  god  Hermes,  and  break  it  into  ten 
thousand  pieces?  I  was  so  disgusted  with  the  im- 
piety that  I  shut  my  eyes  and  ran  away  as  fast  as 
my  legs  could  carry  me.' 

**  *  And  we  all  know,'  put  in  the  box-orator,  reflect- 
ively, *that  all  the  Olympians,  save  Zeus,  were 
neglected  the  other  day — even  Pallas  and  Apollo, 
our  national  divinities  time  out  of  mind.' 

"  *  That  was  because  Zeus  is  a  king.  There  is 
nothing  the  Dionysii  like  so  much  as  a  king — unless 
it  be  an  emperor,'  snarled  the  other. 

"  '  Of  course  they  like  Caesar.  If  fighting  for  him 
four  years  does  not  prove  it  I  should  like  to  know 
what  does,'  said  a  fellow  just  before  me. 

'* '  Take  that  for  an  answer,  you  rascal ! '  said  I, 
giving  the  fellow  a  cufif  that  made  his  dirty  head 
smoke  like  a  chimney.  '  And  as  for  you^  (shaking 
my  finger  vigorously  at  the  man  mounted  on  the 
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box,)  *  it  is  well  you  are  cut  of  my  reach,  else  you 
would  come  down  from  your  pedestal  in  as  much  of 
a  hurry  as  did  the  image  which  yonder  handsome  and 
honest-looking  fellow  has  just  been  telling  us  about. 
I  could  drub  you  all  the  way  to  the  Piraeus  with 
right  good-will.  Will  you  understand  once  for  all 
that  whoever  says  a  word  against  the  Dionysii  is  a 
liar  and  the  enemy  of  Athens  ?  You  may  say  what 
you  please  against  the  Roman  lictors.  If  they  have 
done  a  cruel  thing  I  shall  not  stand  up  for  them. 
On  the  contrary,  I  am  ready  to  help  the  poor  man 
you  speak  of.     Where  can  I  find  him  ?  * 

"  *  No  need,  master,*  said  the  man  sullenly.  '  The 
generous  Sinon  has  well  cared  for  him  and  his  fami- 
ly.    They  lack  nothing.' 

"  *  Nevertheless  I  must  see  him*  Sympathy  is  near- 
ly or  quite  as  good  as  bread ;  and  you  and  I  will  go 
and  sympathize  with  the  poor  fellow ;  and,  if  we  find 
that  the  generous  Sinon  has  forgotten  something 
the  man  needs,  you  and  I  will  make  up  a  purse  and 
supply  it.     Come,  man !  let  us  not  lose  a  moment.* 

**  The  rogue  winced.  He  said  he  did  not  know 
where  the  man  lived. 

"  *  What !  not  know  where  he  lives !  How,  then, 
did  you  learn  about  these  good  deeds  of  Sinon? 
Was  it  from  Sinon  himself?  If  so,  he  is  doubly 
kind — first,  to  the  cripple ;  next,  to  us  in  giving  us 
so  freely  this  pleasant  information  about  his  own 
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merits.  Perhaps  lie  sent  you  here  for  this  very  pur- 
pose— and  that  other  we  knew  of  concerning  the 
Dios.  Fellow  citizens,  we  are  much  beholden  to 
Master  Sinon  and  his  agents  ! ' 

**  So  I  came  away.  The  more  I  think  of  it  the 
more  convinced  I  am  that  I  was  right,  and  that  the 
Sinons  are  trying  hard  to  make  capital  out  of  recent 
events.  As  to  Aulus — he  would  not  object  to  alien- 
ate the  people  from  their  best  friends,  and  to  have 
an  outbreak  which  would  allow  him  to  repeat  the 
spoliation  of  Sylla.     What  think  you  ?" 

Dio  replied,  "  I  am  not  quite  settled  in  my  view. 
The  proconsul  certainly  is  not  careful  to  please  the 
Athenian  populace,  and  as  certainly  is  not  reluctant 
to  have  them  think  that  he  is  on  the  most  friendly 
terms  with  us.  Exactly  what  this  means  I  do  not 
know ;  but  I  know  that  his  conduct  goes  to  create 
a  false  impression  of  us  among  the  people.  On  this 
account  we  would  have  been  glad  to  avoid,  had  it 
been  possible,  all  association  with  him  in  the  late 
proceedings.  As  to  the  Sinons,  they  are  known 
enemies.  Since  my  return  I  have  inadvertently 
crossed  the  path  of  the  young  man  in  such  isi  way 
as  is  not  likely  to  improve  his  feelings  toward  us. 
Has  Aulus  any  known  friendly  connections  with 
these  people?" 

"  None.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  an  apparent 
mutual  repugnance.     They  avoid  each  other,  have 
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never  been  seen  speaking  together — indeed,  talk 
against  each  other  as  bitterly  as  they  can  well  do. 
How  Sinon  dares  to  use  such  language  as  he  vent- 
ures on  in  regard  to  the  Romans  and  their  repre- 
sentative here  is  a  mystery.  And  it  is  an  equal 
mystery  why  Aulus,  with  such  aversion  to  the 
Sinons  as  he  expresses,  should  never  lift  a  finger  to 
hurt  them  in  any  way.  It  cannot  be  from  fear  of 
the  people.  He  would  rather  have  a  popular  out- 
break than  not ;  for  he  could  then  flail  out  all  the 
wheat.  But  this  apparent  bold  antagonism  stands 
Sinon  in  good  stead  with  the  people.  They  do  not 
admire  Roman  friendships/'  he  added,  looking  up 
into  Dio's  face. 

"  Nor  do  we,  if  they  must  be- with  such  men  as 
Aulus.  Even  an  Athenian  friendship  would  not  be 
very  admirable  if  it  must  be  with  such  men  as  the 
Sinons.  You  see  that  I  am  likely  to  escape  that 
calamity.  The  Sinons  have  not  taken  a  fancy  to 
me.  The  eyes  of  the  young  man  swear  at  me  like 
Thersites.  But  the  gods,  who  mix  all  cups,  have 
tempered  mine  by  offsetting  a  thorough-going  ene- 
my by  a  thorough-going  friend — and  the  sweet  is 
more  than  the  bitter,"  and  he  gave  his  cousin  so 
cordial  and  warm  a  look  that  he  felt  thanked  by  a 
sunbeam. 

On  entering  the  Agora,  whom  should  they  see 
just  before  them,  and  going  in  the  same  direction, 
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but  the  yotingcr  Sinon,  with  9ev9ral  other  young 
men  of  jaunty  air  and  dress, 

"  See ! "  said  Amphis,  jogging  Dio's  elbow.  "  Talk 
about  Acheron,  and  lo,  Acheron  appears!  Behold 
the  philosophers  of  the  Garden !  The  atoms,  you 
sec,  are  on  the  move.  By  what  chance  or  law  could 
such  elements  come  together  so  as  to  make  any 
thing  valuable — demos,  statesmen,  philosophers  ?  " 

Here  they  were  almost  run  into  by  a  carelessly- 
dressed  man,  who  was  hurrying  along  with  an  ab- 
stracted air  from  the  opposite  direction. 

"  How  now,  Enceladus ! "  exclaimed  Amphis— 
"at  your  old  tricks  I  see.  Pray  do  us  the  honor 
to  assume  for  the  time  being  that  we  are  real  ex- 
istences. We  deserve  attention,  at  least  as  being 
suppositions  y 

"  Ha,  my  young  friend  Amphis ! "  smilingly  re- 
torted the  man.  "  A  very  agreeable  supposition  is 
he,  as  is  also  the  noble  Dio.  And  they  would  be  still 
more  agreeable  suppositions  if  I  could  only  succeed 
in  convincing  them  that  they  are  only  such." 

"  Then,"  said  Dio,  laughing,  "  you  would  seem  to 

be  convinced  of  at  least  three  things,  namely,  that 

certain  things  are  agreeable  to  you,  that  it  is  not 

impossible  for  you  to  secure  these  agreeable  things, 

and  that  the  present  time  and  place  hold  out  to  you 

some  promise  to  an  effort." 

'*  I  admit  that  you  seem  to  have  me  there,"  re- 
15 
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plied*  the  Pyrrhonist.  "My  language  is  often  in- 
consistent with  my  doctrines.  But  that  is  rather 
the  fault  of  my  bringing  up,  and  of  the  mistaken  so- 
cial usages  which  surround  one  like  an  atmosphere. 
One  can  no  more  open  his  mouth  without  such 
usages  rushing  in  and  taking  possession  of  him  than 
he  can  open  his  mouth  here  without  dust  and  in- 
sects, as  well  as  air,  rushing  in.  Bah !  There  now ! 
I  have  given  you  an  example,  in  my  last  sentence, 
which  is  a  strong  affirmation,  (just  as  this  sentence 
is,)  and  yet  there  is  absolutely  nothing  of  which  I 
am  sure." 

"Not  even  the  immortal  gods?"  suggested  Am- 
phis  archly. 

"  O  yes,"  said  the  philosopher,  in  a  lower  voice, 
and  looking  carefully  around,  "  I  have  always  made 
an  exception  there,  for  the  last  year  or  two,  when- 
ever I  have  seen  any  of  the  people  within  hearing. 
They  have  spasms  of  illiberality — are  having  such  a 
spasm  just  now — and  I  have  no  fancy  even  for  the 
hemlock,  much  less  for  being  torn  limb  from  limb — 
ff  so  be  that  I  have  limbs,"  and  he  stretched  out  his 
arm-s  and  legs  and  looked  at  them  inquiringly. 

"  Really,  then,"  said  Dio,  "since you  are  not  talk- 
ing to  the  dentoSy  you  do  not  suppose  that  we  can 
know  any  thing  at  all  on  religious  subjects.  There 
is  nothing  for  us  but  guesses  and  impenetrable  fogs. 
If,  as  Hesiod  says,  the  gods  were  born  in  Chaos 
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and  Old  Night,  in  Chaos  and  Old  Night  they  still 
remain.  What  matters  an  occasional  sparkle  across 
the  gloom?  It  is  but  a  revelation  of  darkness. 
What  the  dark  contains  who  can  tell  ?  Inquiry  and 
discussion,  however  honest  and  able,  are  hopeless 
as  to  any  reliable  results.  Such  is  your  opinion — if 
you  have  an  opinion." 

**  You  have  it.  If  I  have  any  opinions  they  are 
unfavorable  to  our  having  any  opinions  on  the  sub- 
ject. So  much  can  be  said  on  both  sides  that  one 
does  not  know  what  to  believe.  The  least  trouble- 
some and  most  rational  course  under  such  circum- 
stances is  to  hold  ourselves  in  suspense.  So,  sus- 
pended I  am.     Myself  dangling  by  the  neck  on  one 

I 

side  and  a  kicking  demon  on  the  other.  Delightful 
situation  !  Glorious  equilibrium  !  How  you  envy 
me! — ^Yes,  I  neither  affirm  nor  deny.  The  people 
are  full  of  their  notions ;  the  philosophers  are  full 
of  theirs;  the  air  is  tossed  in  every  direction  by 
mutually  buffeting  currents ;  but  I  say  to  my  neigh- 
bor, Neither  you  nor  I  have  any  knowledge  on  the 
subject.  It  \s  fight  and  doubt  on  every  hand ;  for 
my  part  I  prefer  to  doubt  without  fighting." 

"  How  did  you  come  into  this  state?"  said  Dio, 
gently,  as  he  saw  a  shade  of  sadness  steal  over  the 
man's  face. 

"  Just  in  this  way.  I  was  brought  up  to  think  as 
people  generally  do.     But,  on  hearing  the  philos- 
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ophers,  I  lost  my  confidence  in  the  traditions ;  and 
on  becoming  familiar  with  the  endless  conflicts  of 
the  philoso'phers  among  themselves,  and  observing 
that  there  was  not  a  single  point  of  religion  or  mor- 
als or  science  that  is  not  fought  over  among  them, 
as  yonder  dogs  are  fighting  over  a  bone,  I  lost  my 
confidence  in  the  philosophers.  I  was  confounded. 
I  knew  not  what  to  think.  And  I  ended  by  think- 
ing  that  on  such  matters  nothing  can  be  known. 
Did  I  not  know  that  from  ancient  times  the  same 
conflict  had  been  going  on,  and  that  it  was  no 
nearer  a  conclusion  than  it  was  ages  ago?  Havinjar 
reached  the  point  of  doubt  on  all  religious  and 
philosophic  matters  I  was  not  expecting  to  go  fur- 
ther. But  I  soon  found  that  I  could  not  consist- 
ently stop  at  this  point.  The  same  principles  that 
required  me  to  doubt  in  religion  required  me  to 
doubt  in  every  thing.  Was  I  asked  to  believe  in 
history,  in  geon>etry,  in  sun  and  moon  and  stars, 
in  Hymettus  and  Acropolis  and  Agora,  in  Dio 
and  Amphis  and  Enceladus?  I  found  that  even 
such  matters  can  be  and  have  been  plausibly  argued 
against — that  it  is  fully  within  the  power  of  an  in- 
genious man  to  suggest  many  objections  to  the  va- 
lidity of  our  senses,  and  of  consciousness  itself.  So 
I  determined  to  be  self-consistent  at  all  costs.  And 
now  there  is  not  a  single  thing  that  I  pretend  to 
know.     I   am   thinking  of  having  a  friend  to  go 
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about  with  me,  as  did  Pyrrho,  to  keep  me  from  run- 
ning into  persons  and  things  of  whose  existence  I 
have  no  proof— for  example,  Dio,  Amphis,  and  the 
Garden." 

Said  Dio,  laughing,  "  One  would  think  that  when 
you  found  that  your  logic  carried  you  so  far  you 
would  begin  to  distrust  your  guide.*' 

"  I  do,  I  assure  you.  One  of  the  misfortunes  of 
my  position  is,  that  T  cannot  justify  my  doubting. 
I  doubt  whether  I  have  any  right  to  doubt.  Nay,  I 
doubt  whether  I  doubt.  Lackaday!  what  a. hope- 
less snarl  my  thoughts  are  in!''  said  he,  with  an  air 
and  gesture  of  comical  impatience. 

**  Cheer  up,  man ! "  said  Dio  brightly.  "  It  seems 
to  me  that  your  case  is  not  quite  hopeless  yet. 
You  are  clearly  dissatisfied  with  it — that  is  a  good 
deal  in  your  favor.  And  then,  of  course,  you  do  not 
regard  all  things  as  equally  doubtful.  For  example, 
it  is  not  quite  as  dim  to  you  that  I  am  now  talking 
to  you  as  it  is  that  your  old  enemy,  Leucippus,  the 
Epicurean,  is  a  thoroughly  true  and  deserving  phi- 
losopher. Just  as  a  black  color  has  many  shades, 
our  nights  various  degrees  of  darkness,  our  dangers 
and  sorrows  all  measures  of  intensity — so  it  is  with 
our  uncertainties.  There  is  room  for  an  honest 
choice  between  certain  propositions  and  their  oppo- 
sites.  In  such  cases  it  is  wise  to  recognize  and  act 
on  the  least  doubtful  as  true.     This  principle  alone 
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ought  to  prove  a  gate  of  deliverance  to  you.  No 
matter  if  it  is  not  built  of  pearls." 

*•  Glad  to  hear  you  say  it — ^will  try  the  plan  right 
away/'  exclaimed  Enceladus.  "  Any  thing  is  bet- 
ter than  my  present  attitude.  Upon  honor,  I  csCn- 
not  recommend  it  to  young  men,"  and  he  shook  his 
head  gravely. 

Dio  went  on  to  say,  "You  encourage  me  to  men- 
tion some  other  things.  Just  invoke  light  from  a 
possible  Deity.  If  there  is  any  thing  in  your  per- 
sonal habits  that  you  on  the  whole  disapprove,  al- 
though doubtfully,  break  it  off.  And  it  seems  to 
me  that  one  ought  never  to  allow  himself  to  argue 
for  the  sake  of  arguing,  to  display  his  powers,  to 
whet  his  skill  in  dispute,  to  gain  a  victory.  If  we 
twist  and  strain  the  eye  into  all  sorts  of  unnatural 
positions  it  is  not  strange  that  at  last  it  becomes 
unable  to  see  things  clearly,  or  even  tasee  them  at 
all.  Why  should  not  that  still  more  delicate  organ, 
the  human  reason,  suffer  in  like  manner  under  like 
abuses?  If  a  man  lost  in  a  tangled  wood  can  only 
find  the  way  by  which  he  came  into  it  he  can  find 
the  way  out.  Did  you  set  out  in  your  inquiries 
with  a  simple  desire  to  learn  the  truth,  or  were  you 
merely  curious  to  know  what  is  said  by  men  of 
note  ?  Did  you  not  open  your  ears  freely  to  every 
thing  without  giving  yourself  opportunity  to  fairly 
examine  and  settle  any  thing  ?    Pardon  me  if  I  seem 
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too  young  to  make  these  suggestions.  They  really 
are  the  suggestions  of  my  father,  and  of  a  certain 
wise  old  book  which  I  lately  found  in  my  father's 
library." 

**  Ah,  your  friend  is  very  hard  on  a  poor  fellow/' 
said  Enceladus,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  and 
with  a  shrug,  as  he  glanced  at  Amphis.  "  But  you 
see  I  am  shut  off  by  my  principles  from  positively 
denying  any  thing  he  says.  I  must  even  say  that 
perhaps  he  is  in  the  right.  But  I  must  not  detain 
you  any  longer,  even  if  you  are  on  the  way  to  that 
hateful  Garden  that  ruins  so  many  young  men." 
He  politely  waved  an  adieu,  and  passed  on. 

**  You  have  touched  the  seat  of  his  trouble,"  said 
Amphis,  as  they  resumed  their  walk.  "  I  know  his 
history — he  began  just  as  you  suggested.  Did  you 
not  see  how  he  winced  under  your  questions?  I 
winced  just  a  little  myself.  I  am  not  without  hopes 
that  they  will  prove  of  service  to  him,  when  he  gets 
over  the  natural  soreness  that  comes  from  such  se- 
vere probing." 

They  soon  reached  a  close  gate  surmounted  by  a 
bust  of  Epicurus.  Paying  a  fee  at  a  small  opening 
they  entered.  They  were  in  the  famous  Garden. 
The  original  small  plot  where  Epicurus  had  his 
home  and  school  had,  by  successive  additions  in 
the  course  of  more  than  three  centuries,  grown  into 
an  extensive  pleasure  ground,  which  was  made  to 
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seem  far  more  extensive  than  it  really  was  by  the 
skill  with  which  it  was  laid  out  and  embellished. 
The  Qreeks  did  not,  in  general,  pay  much  attention 
to  Jandscape  gardening,  but  here  was  a  signal  ex- 
ception.    Perhaps  the  grouping  of  natural  and  arti- 
ficial objects  so  as  to  conduct  to  a  single  impression 
was  never  better  managed.    The  ground  was  near- 
ly in  the  form  of  an  acute  triangle,  the  acute  angle 
resting  on  the  Agora  and  slowly  opening  to  its 
greatest  width.    This  shape  and  position,  together 
with  a  lofty  stone  wall  at  the  gate,  overtopped  by  a 
close  thicket  of  evergreens,  well  screened  off  the 
noises  of  the  Agora  from  the  heart  of  the  grounds. 
Accordingly,  a  few  steps  and  the  friends  found  them- 
selves in  a  delightful  quiet.     Yet  not  altogether  a 
quiet.    The  din  of  the  city  was  gone ;  but  in  its 
stead  was  the  rustle  of  leaves,  the  hum  of  bees,  the 
warbling  of  birds,  the  murmurs  and  plash  of  fount- 
ains, and,  from  some  hidden  spot,  the  sweet  low 
tones  of  a  single  cithara.     Every  thing  breathed  of 
softness  and  repose.     Noble  clumps  of  trees,  aro- 
matic shrubs  and  flowers  of  every  hue,  festooning 
vines,  mimic  hills  and  vales  and  dells,  winding  paths 
opening  right  and  left  to  sweet  retreats  in  glades 
and  luxurious  bowers,  charming  vistas  that  changed 
like  the  kaleidoscope  but  without  its  disagreeable 
rattle,  at  every  turn  white  statues  of  the  Graces  and 
Sirens  and  Loves  and  celestial  nymphs  gleaming 
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softly  from  their  leafy  and  flowery  screens — all  in  a 
mingled  bath  of  silver  and  gold  sunshine,  and  yet 
wrapped  in  a  subtle,  dreamy  haze — were  so  disposed 
in  the  composition  of  the  landscape  that  it  beck- 
oned, like  Calypso,  toward  languor  and  pleasure. 
Though  by  no  means  new  to  Dio,  he  could  not  but 
admire  the  scene.  Still,  its  languid  softness  op- 
pressed him.  Was  this  the  home  of  a  manly  phi- 
losophy? It  seemed  fit  for  a  Sybarite.  Was  this 
a  place  for  thinking  high  thoughts  and  grappling 
with  great  mysteries?  It  seemed  rather  a  place  for 
dispensing  with  thought  altogether.  "  Recline  in 
these  bowers  and  dream,"  said  the  lullabies  on  every 
hand.  "  And  dream  not,"  said  they,  "  of  the  twelve 
labors  of  Hercules  and  the  wars  of  Jupiter  with  the 
Titans,  dream  not  of  toils  and  dangers  and  thought- 
wrestlings,  but  rather  of  streams  lazily  flowing,  and 
tinkling  sheep-bells,  and  tender-eyed  shepherds  and 

• 

shepherdesses  wearing  out  with  their  droning  pipes 
the  sultry  noon  under  the  wide-spreading  beeches 
of  Arcadia."  Nay,  to  Dio  they  seemed  to  say, 
"  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die." 

The  auditorium  was  in  the  extreme  rear  of  the 
Garden.  On  reaching  it  the  friends  found  a  large 
audience  assembled.  The  personal  popularity  of 
Leucippus,  the  present  incumbent  of  the  chair  of 
Epicurus,  had  for  the  time  given  new  life  to  the 
waning  fortunes  of  the  school.     The  lecturer  was 
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already  on  his  bema.  He  was  even  more  elaborate- 
ly dressed  than  when  we  last  saw  him ;  and  displayed 
an  amount  of  jewelry  on  his  person  that  would  have 
scandalized  his  old  master  almost  as  much  as  the 
changes  that  had  crept  into  his  doctrine.  As  soon 
as  he  saw  Dio  and  Amphis  enter  he  gave  them  a 
bright  look  of  salutation  and  welcome,  and  beck* 
oned  them  to  seats  near  him. 

Just  as  he  was  about  to  begin  his  lecture  his  eye 
fell  on  some  slaves  who  had  followed  their  masters 
to  the  Garden,  and  were  lingering  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  audience,  as  if  to  listen.  He  sharply  ordered 
them  away.  As  soon  as  they  had  disappeared  he 
said,  with  a  smile,  "  It  wilt  not  do,  gentlemen,  for 
such  to  hear  our  philosophy.  They  might  cut  our 
throats  to-night.  Only  the  welt-born  and  philoso- 
phers can  get  along  without  a  sense  of  accountabil- 
ity, faith  in  a  future  state,  and  fear  of  the  gods." 
Loud  applause  greeted  this  sentiment.  Dio  turned 
and  saw  on  his  right  Sinon  and  his  party  sitting  with 
parted  lips  and  lifted  hands. 

Leucippus  proceeded  to  his  lecture.  He  would 
open  his  course,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
Athenian  schools,  with  a  summary  of  his  doctrines 
and  of  the  chief  arguments  in  their  favor — reserving 
to  other  lectures  the  filling  up  of  the  outline.  He 
thought  that  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole  field 
would  be  the  best  possible  preparation  for  details. 
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In  his  view  there  was  no  personal  Creator  or  fash- 
ioner of  all  things  else.  If  there  were  such  a  being 
he  would  so  manifest  himself  that  none  could  doubt 
his  existence,  he  would  administer  a  positive  gov- 
ernment over  the  world,  he  would  not  permit  the 
existence  of  wrong  and  sorrow,  but  would,  like  other 
parents,  do  for  his  children  as  well  as  he  knows  and 
can,  that  is  to  say,  infinitely  well. 

But  if  there  is  no  infinite  Creator  or  fashioner  of 
the  universe,  how  did  it  begin  ?• — for  that  it  did  be- 
gin, at  least  as  organic,  is  not  only  the  universal 
testimony  of  the  traditions,  but  also  of  a  certain  great 
law  of  progress  observable  in  Nature,  to  which  he 
would  soon  call  attention. 

He  would  answer  the  question  thus :  All  things 
are  made  up  of  atoms.  These  atoms  are  eternal ; 
but  not  so  any  present  combination  of  them.  There 
was  a  time  when  there  were  no  mountains,  plains, 
rivers,  seas,  stars ;  no  trees,  shrubs,  grains,  flowers, 
grasses ;  no  brutes,  no  men,  no  immortal  gods  even  ; 
nothing  but  atoms  of  matter  in  a  loose,  chaotic 
state,  and  moving  about  among  themselves  in  the 
freest  possible  manner.  The  consequence  was  an 
infinite  variety  of  combinations,  according  to  the 
various  partialities  of  the  atoms;  some  of  which 
combinations  contained  the  secret  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life,  also  of  mind,  in  its  crudest  forms.  By 
slow  degrees  these  grew  and  ripened  and  climbed 
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upward  from  generation  to  generation— only  the 
stronger  and  better  adapted  of  the  types  surviving 
in  the  long  race  and  struggle  for  existence — till,  link 
after  link,  the  chain  of  being  came  to  man  and 
demi-gods  and  gods  Olympian.  Very  likely  still 
higher  forms  of  being  will  be  reached. 

If  any  were  disposed  to  question  whether  the 
atoms  contained  in  themselves  forces  and  properties 
subtle  and  powerful  enough  to  do  such  great  things, 
he  would  refer  them  to  such  natural  agents  as  heat, 
light,  lightning;  to  such  natural  processes  as  the 
annual  revivals  of  spring,  the  reproduction  and 
growth  of  plants  and  animals,  the  metamorphoses 
of  insects.  Surely  such  wonderful  forces  as  are  here 
shown  look  as  if  they  might  suffice  to  begin  and 
carry  forward  that  process  of  evolution  which  has 
been  supposed.  Here  the  lecturer  dilated  in  glow- 
ing language  on  the  wonderful  properties  of  many 
substances.  He  reminded  his  hearers  how  worms 
and  insects  appear  spontaneously  in  decaying  car- 
casses, especially  under  favorable  conditions  of  heat 
and  moisture ;  also  how  encouraging  had  been  the 
success  of  the  market-gardeners  in  the  suburbs  of 
Athens  in  their  efforts  to  improve  the  size  and  qual- 
ity of  many  of  their  products,  especially  the  fig; 
also  how  greatly  the  horses  of  Thrace  and  Thessaly 
had  been  improved  under  the  stimulus  of  the 
Olympic  games.     He  then  went  on  to  show  briefly 
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that  all  organic  forms  might  be  arranged  as  a  con- 
stantly improving  series,  each  term  of  which  closely 
resembles  its  immediate  predecessor.  The  closeness 
of  this  resemblance  in  many  cases,  especially  as  be- 
tween men  and  apes,  was  put  in  a  strong  light  as 
suggesting  a  genetic  connection.  And  the  convic- 
tion was  expressed  in  the  most  positive  and  un- 
measured terms  that,  though  the  series  as  now  viewed 
is  somewhat  gappy,  yet  further  researches  would 
bring  to  light  more  and  more  of  the  missing  terms, 
till  at  last  it  would  be  plain  as  yonder  Acropolis  that 
the  series  was  originally  continuous,  and  each  term 
passed  into  the  next  by  imperceptible  difference. 

The  proper  inferences  from  these  views  would  be 
plain  to  every  one.  Inasmuch  as  known  natural 
causes  are  sufficient  to  account  for  all  natural  organ- 
isms, it  is  unphilosophical  and  unreasonable  to  resort 
to  an  unknown  supernatural  cause  for  that  purpose. 
Mind,  whether  of  men  or  gods,  being  solely  a  result 
of  certain  coiyibinations  of  atoms,  and  depending 
wholly  on  material  forces  and  laws,  is,  like  every 
thing  else,  wholly  bound  by  physical  necessity,  and 
cannot  think  or  feel  or  will  otherwise  than  it  actu- 
ally does.  Consequently  we  cannot  be  justly  held 
to  account  for  our  conduct ;  and  such  things  as  duty 
and  virtue  and  vice  have  no  real  existence.  Of 
course,  the  Olympians,  whose  existence  and  worship 
far  be  it  from  us  to  say  a  word  against,  (here  the  eye 
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of  the  philosopher  twinkled  curiously,)  know  all  this 
and  govern  themselves  accordingly — always  acting 
themselves  on  the  principle  of  enjoying  themselves, 
and  never  blaming  us  for  doing  the  same.  More 
especially  since  there  is  no  hereafter  for  man.  All 
the  enjoyment  we  get  we  must  get  now.  Let  us 
make  the  most  of  the  present,  for  the  present  is  all 
that  we  have. 

"  Of  course,"  said  the  Epicurean,  as  he  closed  his 
manuscript  with  an  air  of  very  great  self-satisfaction, 
"  our  custom  is  well  known,  and  any  one  is  free  to 
make  such  suggestions  on  the  subject  of  my  lecture 
as  he  may  choose.  I  have  made  some  modifications 
in  the  doctrine  of  Democritus  and  of  our  great 
founder  Epicurus,  as  seemed  demanded  by  the  prog- 
ress of  science,  and  I  trust  that  the  modified  system 
commends  itself  to  your  judgments.  If  not,  I  will 
take  it  as  a  favor  if  you  will  suggest  any  difiRiculties 
that  have  occurred  to  you,  so  that  I  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  removing  them  either  now  or  on  some 
future  occasion.  I  promise  not  to  be  disturbed  by 
criticism.  It  would  be  both  against  my  principles 
and  my  comfort — against  my  principles  because 
against  my  comfort.  Why  should  my  atom  blame 
your  atom  for  fulfilling  the  law  that  is  in  it  ?  " 

Sinon  at  once  sprang  to  his  feet.  He  did  not 
see  how  any  one  could  have  difficulties  in  accepting 
the  views  to  which  they  had  just  listened.     They 
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seemed  to  him  so  just  in  themselves  and  so  admira- 
bly presented  by  the  eloquent  master  that  no  in- 
telligent and  unprejudiced  listener  could   by  any 
possibility  fail  to  be  convinced  of  their  truth.     He 
said  this  in  a  voice  soft,  sinuous,  insinuating,  wary — 
in  short,  one  which  to  other  voices  was  as  the  mo- 
tion  of  a  serpent  to  that  of  other  animals.    His  com- 
panions applauded  the  snake. 
Leucippus  looked  at  Amphis. 
"  As  for  me,"  said  the  young  man  promptly,  "  I 
quite  agree  with  Sinon  in  thinking  that  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Garden  have  been  presented  with  great 
ingenuity.    I  hardly  know  which  to  admire  the  most, 
the  ingenuity  or  the  frankness  displayed.     It  is  true 
that  while  listening  I  was  just  a  little  disconcert- 
ed at  the  idea  of  having  a  monkey  or  a  toad  or  some- 
thing else  of  the  sort  in  my  line  of  ancestry.     I  be- 
gan instinctively  to  feel  after  my  tail  and  to  look 
about   for  some   convenient   tree   to   climb.     But, 
doubtless,  this  is  mere  prejudice  which  one  can  get 
over  in   time,  as   he   may  also   those   other  little 
prejudices  which  some  of  us  are  troubled  with,  in 
favor  of  a  future  state,  and  duty,  and  responsibil- 
ity to  higher   powers.     I    confess  with   mortifica- 
tion that  I  am  still  pestered  with  the  old-fashioned 
notion  that  a  belief  in  such  things  is  necessary  not 
only  to  slaves  and  peasants,  but  also  to  such  high 
and  well-regulated  souls  as  Sinon — and  the  rest  of 
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us.  But  time,  which  is  able  to  convert  a  worm  into 
a  man,  can  doubtless  convert  me  into  a  good  Epicu* 
rean.  I  was  thinking  while  you  spoke  what  a  fine 
thing  it  would  be  to  decompose  some  people  into 
their  final  atoms  and  give  the  atoms  a  chance  to 
come  together  again  into  something  better.  I  am 
thinking  of  a  certain  rogue  whom  I  found  in  the 
Agora  this  morning  trying  to  alienate  the  people 
from  their  best  friends.  I  should  like  to  see  that 
man  decomposed  into  first  principles — ^would,  for  the 
sake  of  the  public,  consent  to  assist  in  the  operation. 
The  aton\s  might,  on  second  trial,  come  together 
into  something  better — ^they  could  hardly  come  to- 
gether into  any  thing  worse,  unless  they  should 
take  the  shape  of  the  man  who  employed  him,  or, 
if  you  please,  of  the  author  of  that  astonishing  fire 
at  the  Piraeus  the  other  night.  By  the  way,  such  a 
monster  cremation  as  that,  setting  loose  such  hosts 
of  various  atoms  for  new  combinations,  ought  to 
have  given  birth  to  some  new  and  extraordinary 
creatures — ^possibly  to  the  man  I  have  just  spok- 
en of." 

As  his  cousin  began  to  utter  these  sarcasms,  Dia's 
eye  instinctively  rested  on  the  cheek  of  Sinon,  who 
sat  on  one  side,  a  little  in  advance.  It  was  curious 
to  see  how,  at  thrust  after  thrust  of  Amphis'  sharp 
tongue,  the  swarthy  face  of  the  young  man,  amid 
much  muscular  stillness,  for  a  moment  flashed  with 
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absolute  hideousness.  For  a  moment  only — and  to 
such  eyes  as  Dio's. 

Amphis  continued :  "  But  what  /think  is  of  small 
consequence.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  my  friend, 
Dio ;  and  I  am  really  quite  anxious  to  know  how 
the  Garden  has  struck  him.  That  it  has  struck  him 
I  am  convinced ;  for  I  see  that  he  is  a  little  blue, 
though  not  black.  Cheer  up,  my  friend  !  You  have 
seen  far  more  of  the  world  than  J  have,  and  ought 
to  rise  more  easily  above  the  prejudices  of  educa- 
tion." 

"  I  have  to  confess,*'  said  Dio,  "  sharing  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  what  my  friend  calls  his  prejudices.  I 
also  share  with  him  the  feeling  that  Epicurus  in  our 
day  presents  us  a  very  symmetrical  and  coherent 
and  naturally-colored  system  of  thought.  Perhaps 
our  master  regards  these  features  as  being  in  them- 
selves a  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  system  ?  ** 

"  Certainly,"  answered  the  Epicurean.  "  My  idea 
is  that  when  one  has  so  fashioned  his  conception 
that  it  is  complete,  symmetrical,  and  self-consistent, 
it  always  expresses  the  outward  fact.  Clear  and 
self-consistent  ideas  are  always  true." 

"  What  you  say,"  proceeded  Dio,  "  reminds  me 

of  a  visit  I  made  a  few  days  ago  to  a  collection  of 

paintings.     I  do  not  think  a  single  one  of  them  is  a 

copy  from  nature,  or  has  its  exact  counterpart  among 

the  actual  landscapes  of  the  world.     They  are  pure 
16 
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inventions  of  the  artists.  And  yet  they  were  very 
self-congruous  compositions,  and  exquisitely  colored 
after  nature." 

"  What  Dio  says/*  added  Amphis,  "  reminds  me 
of  a  dream  I  had  last  night.  I  had  my  mind  full  of 
my  newly-recovered  friend  and  of  the  purpose  to 
come  with  him  to  your  lecture  this  morning.  The 
matter  haunted  my  sleep.  I  dreamed  that  we  went 
to  the  Lyceum  instead  of  the  Garden,  found  you 
teaching  peripatetically  and  dressed  after  the  peri- 
patetic mode ;  and,  after  a  free  talk  with  you,  such 
as  we  are  now  having,  both  expressed  the  utmost 
admiration  of  your  views  and  arguments  and  full 
consent  to  them.  It  was  all  very  life-like — a  very 
complete  and  self-congruous  picture — but  the  great- 
er part  of  it  turns  out  to  be  not  according  to  fact, 
Perhaps  the  last  part  will  turn  out  better.  But  this 
was  not  all.  I  dreamed  on  the  matter,  at  intervals, 
all  night — each  time  a  new  version  of  the  story  and 
a  very  complete  picture  by  itself,  but  inconsistent 
with  every  other,  save  in  one  respect.  You  always 
seemed  to  get  the  better  of  us  in  argument,  so  that 
we  finally  consented  to  every  thing  you  said,  and  be- 
came successively  Peripatetics,  Pyrrhonists,  Stoics, 
Platonists,  and  Epicureans.  Who  is  it  that  says, 
*  Woe  to  the  vanquished?*    I  am  afraid  of  the  omen." 

"  And  I  am  not,**  said  the  philosopher,  with  a 
smile,  as  he  toyed  with  a  gold  ring  on  his  finger. 
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"  If  the  last  part  of  your  dream  falls  true  I  shall  not 
quarrel  with  the  emptiness  and  inconsistencies  and 
impossibilities  of  the  rest.  Perhaps  we  philosophers 
ixre  a  little  too  much  inclined  to  construct  our  sys- 
tems as  painters  and  dreamers  do  their  pictures — 
out  of  our  heads;  only  stipulating  that  the  parts 
hang  well  together.  This  condition  is  not  hard  of 
fulfillment  to  us  of  the  Garden,  whose  heads  are  in 
a  tolerably  sound  condition ;  but  to  the  Porch,  the 
Lyceum,  and  the  Academy  it  is  quite  impossible.*' 

"Still,  perhaps,  it  would  hardly  content  you  to 
have  your  system  recognized  as  a  coherent  and  well- 
balanced  supposition — even  though  the  same  quali- 
ties were  denied  to  rival  schools  ?  *'  inquired  Dio. 

"  I  should  wish,"  said  Leucippus,  "  to  have  it 
recognized  as  a  supposition  that  explains  nature." 

"  Granting  that  your  supposition  has  this  merit, 
IS  there  not  another  supposition,  namely,  that  of  an 
eternal  and  infinite  Creator,  which  explains  nature 
quite  as  well,  and  has  not  this  latter  an  advantage 
over  yours,  in  that  it  is  more  simple,  more  easily 
seen  by  all  to  be  sufficient,  and  also  a  somewhat 
safer  principle,  at  least  among  the  lower  and  less 
enlightened  elements  of  society  ?  What  will  become 
of  us  when  our  servants  and  the  Agora  become 
atomic  philosophers  ?  " 

"  I  see,"  cried  the  philosopher,  "  that  you  have 
not  forgotten  my  packing  off  the  slaves  so  suddenly." 
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"  Certainly  not ;  nor  do  I  forget  that  I  thought  it 
at  the  time  a  very  judicious  move  of  yours.  I  was 
not  quite  sure  but  that  you  would  have  done  still 
better  had  you  packed  us  all  off.  Masters  and  slaves 
have  much  in  common.  When  I  saw  my  man  run- 
ning away,  I  own  I  felt  a  little  called  on  to  run 
after  him." 

"  That  would  have  been  unfortunate,*'  exclaimed 
the  polite  Leucippus,  shaking  his  head  and  wav- 
ing his  jeweled  hand  deprecatingly,  "  very  unfor- 
tunate, and  not  at  all  like  a  warrior !  I  warrant 
a  Dio  to  stand  the  strain  of  any  philosophy  what- 
ever." 

"  So  would  not  I,"  said  Dio,  with  emphasis. 
"Were  I  to  dismiss  as  absurd,  or  at  least  as  un- 
meaning, all  ideas  of  duty,  guilt,  responsibility,  and 
even  all  idea  of  a  future  state  in  which  one  can  be 
called  to  account,  I  might  break  loose  on  society  in 
a  manner  to  shame  my  family  and  shock  all  reason- 
able people — as  other  young  men  have  been  known 
to  do." 

"  So  I  say,"  broke  in  Amphis,  and  he  looked  hard 
at  Sinon  and  his  friends.  "  By  the  way,  O  master 
of  the  Epicureans,  are  you  not  apt  to  find  your 
easiest  and  most  zealous  disciples  among  those  most 
inclined  to  be  a  little  irregular,  and  what  some  weak- 
minded  people  call  wicked  ?  Of  course,  a  philoso- 
pher of  your  originality  and  largeness  of  mind  does 
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not  mind  being  in  conflict  with  the  opinions  and 
traditions  of  all  mankind ;  but,  perhaps,  even  a  phi- 
losopher of  your  breadth  would  not  be  quite  indif- 
ferent at  seeing  his  notions  snapped  up  as  a  god- 
send by  all  the  scapegraces  of  the  town — men  who 
would  not  hesitate  to  attack  your  daughter  in  the 
street,  any  more  than  they  would  to  rob  a  house  or 
bum  down  the  Piraeus." 

A  dozen  young  men  leaped  to  their  feet.  "This 
is  intolerable,"  cried  one  of  them,  a  big,  wine-colored 
fellow,  as  he  grasped  his  carte  and  advanced  toward 
Amphis  with  a  menacing  look.  "  I  say  this  is  in- 
tolerable. The  gentleman's  whole  manner '  points 
his  remarks  toward  us.  Does  he  really  mean  to 
charge  us  with  being  a  whit  less  honorable  than 
himself?  " 

Leucippus  hastened  to  interpose — especially  as  he 
saw  that  Amphis  was  regarding  his  opponent  with 
a  very  provoking  air  of  contemptuous  defiance,  and 
that  Dio  drew  closer  to  his  friend,  as  if  to  support 
him  should  occasion  arise.  "  I  beg,  young  men, 
that  you  will  not  discredit  the  Garden  by  any  dis- 
turbance. If  any  one  should  be  offended  at  what 
Amphis  h^s  said,  it  is  myself;  but  I  am  sure  from 
my  long  knowledge  of  him  that  he  meant  no  dis- 
courtesy to  me." 

"And  I  am  sure,"  added  Dio,  promptly,  "that 
you   do   not   misjudge   him.     We  distinguish   be- 
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tween  a  man   and  his  opinions.    And  we  regard 

you  as  holding  yours  sincerely  and  without  personal 

•     »» 
vice. 

Sinon  rose.  He  had  completely  recovered  his 
usual  composure  and  watchful  manner.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  the  honorable  young  men,  (and  he  knew 
of  none  more  honorable  in  Athens,)  who  felt  ag- 
grieved at  the  manner  of  Amphis  (and  it  must  be 
confessed  that  it  was  somewhat  open  to  misconstruc- 
tion) would  do  well  to  accept  the  apology  and  dis- 
claimer of  his  friend  Dio.  Let  it  suffice — no  dis- 
courtesy was  intended.  So  he  hoped  the  parties 
would  compose  themselves,  and  allow  the  discussion 
to  proceed. 

"  While  I  must  profess  myself  unable  to  call  Sinon 
my  friend,  or  even  to  allow  that  he  correctly  inter- 
prets our  attitude  toward  those  who  are  his  friends," 
rejoined  Dio,  gravely,  *'  I  quite  agree  with  him  and 
with  the  master  of  this  school  in  thinking  that  this 
is  not  the  place  for  any  other  contention  than  that 
of  argument.  So,  with  your  leave,  O  Leucippus,  I 
will  go  on  to  indicate  some  other  difficulties  that 
occurred  to  me  in  the  course  of  your  lecture — espe- 
cially if  these  young  men  will  follow  Sinon's  exam- 
ple and  resume  their  seats.** 

The  young  men  hesitated,  looked  at  each  other, 
but  finally  sat  down.  The  same  voice  and  look  of 
majestic  yet  persuasive  authority  that  once  quelled 
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an  insurrectionary  legion  in  Britain  had  done  the 
same  thing  in  the  Garden. 

"  I  was  saying  that,  even  if  your  hypothesis  could 
be  shown  sufficient  to  explain  nature,  it  was  by  no 
means  clear  to  me  that  it  should  be  accepted  on  that 
account.     There  is  another  hypothesis  that  explains 
the  universe  equally  well,  and  is  altogether  simpler 
and  safer.     But  is  it  clear  that  atomic  forces  and 
laws  can  in  time,  however  long,  elaborate  such  a 
universe  as  we  see?    You  are  perfectly  sure  that  an 
infinite  God  could  do  it ;  are  you  equally  sure  that 
it  could  be  done  by  such  things  as  heat  and  light 
and  lightning?     Such  things  are  very  subtle  and 
powerful,   no   doubt ;    but   when   we  come   to   ask 
whether  they  are   subtle  and  powerful  enough  to 
make  men,  minds,  or  even  the  lowest  forms  of  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  life,  does  not  even  Leucippus  be- 
gin to  hesitate?     He  speaks  of  the  wonderful  proc- 
esses of  growth  and  reproduction — can  he  prove  that 
these  are   due    solely   to    material   agencies?     He 
speaks  of  the  close  resemblances  among  plants  and 
animals,  and  of  the  fact  that  they  can  be  arranged 
in  a  constantly  ascending  series  each  term  of  which 
is  very  considerably  like  its  predecessor — is  not  all 
this  just  as  consistent  with  the  doctrine  of  a  per- 
sonal Creator  as  with  the  other  ?     Does  the  sudden 
appearance  of  minute  organisms  show  that  nature, 
instead  of  the  supernatural,  has  made  them ;  or  does 
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5om«  degree  of  variability  in  animals  and  plants  un- 
der intelligent  culture  show  indefinite  improvability 
under  merely  unintelligent  natural  conditions?  In- 
deed, I  confess  myself  as  yet  unable  to  see  that 
under  any  circumstances  it  would  be  possible  to 
prove  any  sort  of  organism  to  be  the  result  of  atomic 
forces  only.  Suppose  you  could  see  atoms  coming 
together  into  a  cloud,  and  this  cloud  gradually  com- 
pacting itself,  under  certain  conditions  of  heat  and 
moisture,  into  a  plant  or  man,  what  is  there  to  show 
that  the  forces  to  which  this  result  is  due  are  merely 
physical  ?  We  do  not  see  the  forces,  and  can  have 
no  means  of  knowing  that  they  belong  exclusively 
to  the  atoms." 

"  Besides,"  continued  Dio,  after  a  moment's  pause 
and  with  a  smile,  "  all  through  your  ingenious  lect- 
ure I  was  troubled  with  the  thought  that  an  equal 
ingenuity  might  give  an  equal  plausibility  to  almost 
any  thesis  one  might  choose  to  maintain — for  ex- 
ample, that  Pericles  did  not  build  yonder  structures 
on  the  Acropolis,  nor  Themistocles  yonder  wall,  nor 
Democritus  and  Epicurus  this  philosophy  of  yours, 
but  that  these  things  were  developed  in  the  course 
of  uncounted  time  by  atomic  dynamics  without  any 
intelligent  causation  whatever.  Perhaps  I  was  al- 
most equally  troubled  by  remembering  the  exceed- 
ingly gappy  character  of  all  organic  life,  as  far  as 
known,  in  all  lands  and  ages — all  plants  and  animals 
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being  separable  into  classes,  the  broad  intervals  be- 
tween which  have  not  perceptibly  narrowed  within 
the  knowledge  of  men.  Further,  reflecting  on  the 
immense  and  essential  difference  between  the  prop- 
erties of  mind  and  those  of  matter,  and  the  vast 
superiority  of  the  former,  I  seemed  to  see  that  it 
was  not  possible  in  the  nature  of  things  for  the  one 
to  arise  in  a  natural  way  out  of  the  other.  Who  has 
ever  known  a  thing  produce  its  superior,  or  even  its 
equal  ?  Could  Zeus  make  the  equal  of  himself?  Is 
it  possible,  by  any  juggling  of  combination,  to  get 
out  of  atoms  what  is  not  in  them  ?  Combination 
can  only  modify  properties  already  possessed,  it 
cannot  create. 

"  Moreover,  does  not  your  scheme,  while  allowing 
of  a  God  to  begin  the  atoms,  and  of  a  Being  indefi- 
nitely greater  than  man  as  their  latest  and  best  prod- 
uct, really  make  nature  the  equivalent  of  an  infinite 
personal  God,  so  far  as  power  and  wisdom  in  build- 
ing are  concerned,  while  denying  its  equivalency  as 
to  governing  ?  And  is  not  your  idea,  that  the  high- 
est grades  of  being  above  man  would  seek  happiness 
in  repose  and  non-interference  in  human  affairs,  un- 
warranted by  all  we  know  of  the  tastes  and  habits 
of  the  nobler  sort  of  men  ?  Leucippus  himself  takes 
pleasure  in  acting  powerfully  on  his  fellow-men,  and 
in  shaping  the  opinions  and  habits  of  his  own  and 
succeeding  times. 
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"  But  really,  to  be  frank,  the  great  difficulty  with 
me  is  one  already  mentioned  by  my  friend  Amphis 
— the  seemingly  pernicious  moral  tendency  of  your 
philosophy.  You  know  better  than  myself  in  what 
quarters  it  finds  readiest  reception ;  but,  inasmuch  as 
it  denies  to  men  a  conscious  hereafter,  it  seems  to 
deny  any  adequate  discrimination  between  good  and 
bad  in  human  allotments.  Without  a  God  able  to 
know,  not  only  the  outward  doings  of  men,  but 
also  their  inmost  characters  and  motives,  and  who 
IS  disposed  to  govern  them,  there  is  no  one  to  whom 
they  can  be  adequately  accountable.  Indeed,  your 
system  seems  to  bind  up  every  thing  in  the  bonds 
of  physical  necessity,  and  so  to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  very  ideas  of  duty  and  guilt  and  just  responsibil- 
ity, and  so  inconsistent  with  consciousness,  the  gen- 
eral sense  and  usages  and  traditions  of  all  mankind, 
and  the  very  foundation  of  public  morals. 

"You  see,  O  master  of  the  Epicureans,**  added 
Dio,  after  a  moment's  pause,  **  that  I  have  stretched 
to  the  utmost  your  permission  to  suggest  such  diffi- 
culties as  have  occurred  to  me,  and,  I  should  also 
say,  to  my  father,  with  whom  I  have  lately  had  some 
talk  on  this  class  of  subjects.** 

"  No,  I  do  not  see  it,**  cried  Leucippus,  recover- 
ing himself  with  a  shrug  from  the  trance  of  atten- 
tion into  which  he  had  fallen.  "  The  fact  is,  I  have 
listened  to  you  so  intently  that  I  know  very  little  of 
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what  you  have  been  saying.  If  you  have  said  some 
severe  things  I  will  excuse  them  for  the  sake  of  your 
Greek,  and  refer  you  for  such  answer  as  I  can  give 
to  my  lectures  yet  to  come.  Pray  do  they  talk  the 
Attic  in  that  way  in  Britain  ?  If  so,  I  am  going  there 
in  search  of  Xenophon  and  the  old  times." 

As  the  cousins  passed  out  of  the  Garden  on  their 
return  they  were  surprised  to  see  before  the  gate 
the  chariot  of  the  Proconsul,  and  Aulus  himself  in 
it,  and  quite  a  crowd  about  gazing  at  the  equipage. 

"Ah,  you  see,  my  friend,  I  contrive  to  hear  of 
your  whereabouts.  What  more  natural  for  young 
men  than  to  take  kindly  to  the  Garden  of  Epicurus, 
and  what  more  natural  than  for  their  friends  to 
seek  them  there !  **  cried  Aulus  to  Dio,  at  the  same 
time  winking  hard  at  Amphis. 

"  Doubtless  the  Proconsul  of  Achaia  has  some 
surer  means  of  finding  those  he  wants/*  said  Dio, 
bowing  coldly,  "  than  his  general  acquaintance  with 
the  tastes  of  young  men.  Will  his  excellency  tell 
me  how  I  may  serve  him?" 

**  Not  so  fast,  young  man.  Have  I  said  any  thing 
about  service?  Is  it  not  just  possible  that  Aulus 
has  a  streak  of  disinterestedness  about  him — in  fact, 
is  capable  of  a  friendship,  and  of  seeking  to  serve 
rather  than  to  be  served?  Have  a  better  opinion 
of  me." 

"  Shall  I  then  ask,"  said  Dio,  with  just  the  shad- 
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ow  of  a  smile,  "  how  your  excellency  wishes  to  serve 
me?" 

"  If  you  and  your  friend  will  come  up  into  my 
chariot,  I  will  explain,"  answered  Aulus;  *'and, 
meanwhile,  I  will  carry  you  wherever  you  are  pro- 
posing to  go." 

Just  then  Sinon  and  his  party  came  from  the 
Garden.  They  all  bowed  low  as  they  passed  the 
chariot — all  save  Sinon,  who  held  himself  ostenta- 
tiously erect,  and  gave  the  Roman  no  sign  of  defer- 
encej  nor  even  of  notice. 

"  See ! "  whispered  Amphis ;  but  Dio  had  already 
noticed  the  discourtesy,  and  also  the  stormy  look 
which  rested  on  the  face  of  Aulus. 

As  soon,  however,  as  the  party  had  passed,  the 
Roman  cleared  away  the  tempest  from  his  face, 
and,  beckoning  familiarly  to  Dio  as  he  made  room 
in  the  chariot,  said,  "  Come — I  think  you  and  I 
have  a  common  enemy." 

Dio  was  silent  a  moment ;  then  said,  "  You  will 
please  excuse  me.  My  circumstances  to-day  are 
inconsistent  with  the  honor  you  propose  for  me. 
Any  misconstructions — " 

"  A  fig  for  misconstructions  ! "  and  Aulus  snapped 
his  fingers  impatiently,  while  his  red  face  grew  red- 
der, and  the  tempest  began  again  to  lighten  in  his 
eyes.  Leaning  confidentially  over  the  side  of  the 
chariot,  he  said  in  a  lower  but  intense  voice,  "  The 
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fact  is,  you  are  being  misconstrued  already  by  the 
people ;  for  I  understand  that  the  report  is  getting 
about  among  them  that,  although  you  have  come 
home  from  the  Roman  camps  and  court  without 
marks  of  dishonor,  out  of  tenderness  to  your  illus- 
trious family,  you  have  really  been  discharged  for — 
for — poltroonery.  Now  do  not  flush  up  so,  and  look 
as  if  you  would  annihilate  me  and  all  the  world.  I 
assure  you  I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  the  scandal. 
But  others  may,  and  I  would  like  to  give  the  lie 
to  the  thing  stt  the  outset;  and  I  can  do  it  most 
effectually  by  publicly  showing  my  regard  for  you. 
It  was  for  your  sake,  young  man,  that  I  made  the 
proposal." 

That  the  color  in  Dio's  cheek  did  not  deepen 
somewhat,  and  his  eye  beam  on  the  face  of  the 
Roman  with  new  intensity,  it  would  be  too  much 
to  assert ;  but  beyond  this  not  a  sign  of  effect  from 
his  words  appeared  to  the  curious  eye  of  Aulus. 

With,  if  possible,  increased  steadiness  and  decis- 
ion of  voice  Dio  replied,  "  It  still  is  necessary  for 
me  to  excuse  myself  to  your  excellency.  If  the 
people  misconstrue  me  despite  Caesar  and  the  Rom- 
an Senate,  it  would  be  easy  for  them  to  do  it  de- 
spite the  Proconsul.  I  must  bide  my  time  and  the 
will  of  Heaven.     I  salute  your  excellency/' 

The  young  men  bowed  low  and  resumed  their 
walk. 
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"  I  am  lost  in  admiration,"  whispered  Amphis, 
"of  how  you  managed  the  Roman  rogue.  Your  wit 
comes  when  needed,  mine  a  minute  or  two  after." 

"  Well,  if  it  has  come  to  you,  you  see  that  the 
man  has  in  part  accomplished  his  object.  He  has 
succeeded  in  detaining  us  in  apparently  friendly  and 
even  confidential  communication  with  himself  for  a 
time,  the  whole  Agora  looking  on.  At  the  same 
time  Sinon  has  been  made  to  shine  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people  by  contrast  with  our  Romanizing  selves. 

"  The  rascal !  And  that  story  about  you :  if  there 
is  any  such  story  abroad,  I  warrant  he  or  Sinon  is  at 
the  bottom  of  it — possibly  both.  And  yet  you  saw 
how  ill  they  agree ! " 

"  I  saw  what  you  saw.  But  I  am  not  altogether 
sure  but  that  it  was  mere  show  of  antagonism  rather 
than  the  reality.  Both  the  men  had  to  me  some- 
thing of  the  look  of  men  playing  a  part. 

"  I  think  you  are  right,"  said  Amphis  reflectively. 
"And  if  so,  there  is  a  formidable  plot  on  foot. 
Sinon  and  Aulus  drawing  abreast — ah,  what  a  team ! 
One  would  scarcely  ride  to  Olympus  behind  it; 
but  would  need  all  Olympus  to  help  him  out  of  its 
way."     He  spoke  despondingly. 

"  Perhaps  we  shall  get  as  good  help,  not  to  say 
better,"  said  Dio,  cheerily.  "  Meanwhile,  it  is  some- 
thing to  be  thoroughly  on  one's  own  side,  and  to 
have  found  at  least  one  friend  besides." 


XIT. 

THE  BLUE  JEGJEAN  AND  PROFOUND  TARTARUS 

"H  fuv  eX(i}v  pixpG)  kg  TaQTOQov  ijegSevra, 
Homer,  //.,  viii,  13. 

"  Certainly,  seizing  Him,  I  shall  cast  him  down  into 

gloomy  Tartarus.** 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  BLUE  iEGiEAN  AND  PROFOUND  TARTARUS. 

FOR  several  successive  days  Dio  visited  the 
Garden ;  yet  without  hearing  any  thing  that 
seemed  to  him  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  difficulties 
he  had  suggested.  He  always  talked  over  the  lect- 
ures with  his  father  and  mother;  and  was  particu- 
larly struck  with  the  repugnance  displayed  by  the 
latter  to  the  Epicurean  doctrines,  and  with  the 
celerity  with  which  she  ran  them  back,  as  if  by 
intuition,  to  their  pernicious  moral  and  religious 
conclusions.  Dionysius  followed  with  a  calm  and 
vigorous  logic  that  had  sat  at  the  feet  of  Euclid. 

The  father  was  soon  satisfied  that  his  son  could 
be  safely  left  to  find  his  own  way  among  the  philos- 
ophers. So,  when  the  time  came  for  him  to  leave 
for  Delphi,  he  said  farewell  with  a  joyful  heart ;  al- 
though he  acknowledged  himself  somewhat  dis- 
turbed by  having  found,  on  closer  examination  of 
the  muniment-room,  that  the  titles  to  certain  large 
estates  were  missing.  Yet  as  they  were  estates  that 
had  been  in  the  family  for  generations,  he  could 
hardly  anticipate   much   embarrassment   from   the 

loss.    And,  then,  there  were  the  records  in  the  Met- 
17 
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roum.  Welly  I  am  afraid  that  Dio,  in  the  press  of 
matters,  had  quite  forgotten  certain  circumstances. 

The  next  morning  after  his  father's  departure 
Dio  was  in  his  mother's  room,  talking  over  with  her 
a  lecture  of  Leucippus.  The  Septuagint  roll  was 
before  them,  and  she  had  just  read  from  it,  "  In  the 
beginning  GOD  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth," 
when  a  servant  entered  with  tablets  for  Dio.  The 
note  ran  thus:  "You  have  bitter  enemies.  They  are 
powerful — none  more  so — and  are  plotting  against 
both  property  and  life.  Be  wary  of  any  whom  you 
doubt."  The  writing  evidently  had  been  hastily 
done,  and  with  a  trembling  hand,  and  Dio  had  some 
difficulty  in  deciphering  it.  But  when  he  had  done 
so,  he  still  kept  his  eyes  glued  fast  to  the  page  till 
he  had  settled  that  he  would  not  disturb  his  mother 
with  an  anonymous  message,  which,  after  all,  might 
be  quite  untrustworthy.  This  purpose  he  found  it 
easy  to  carry  out ;  for,  on  looking  up,  he  saw  that 
she  was  apparently  lost  in  the  perusal  of  the  roll. 
Rising,  he  tenderly  and  reverently  kissed  her  brow, 
and,  saying  that  his  father  had  desired  him  to  look 
after  some  affairs  in  Salamis,  left  the  room. 

He  went  immediately  to  the  porter.  The  man 
said  that  the  note  was  brought  by  an  old  woman 
with  her  face  closely  veiled ;  and  that  she  had  hast- 
ened away  immediately  after  delivering  it.  Might 
it  not  have  been  the  nurse?    The  porter  thought 
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not.  He  was  confident  that  he  knew  her  too  well 
not  to  recognize  her  under  any  disguise.  Dio,  how- 
ever, was  by  no  means  satisfied.  The  porter  was  not 
famous  for  seeing  through  stones,  nor  even  through 
clouds;  and  old  women  in  a  cloud  are  so  much 
alike !  He  would  pay  her  a  visit  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. Why  not  sail  from  Phalerum  and  take  her 
house  on  the  way?     He  concluded  to  do  so. 

On  his  way,  his  thoughts  were  too  much  absorbed 
to  notice  what  otherwise  would  have  struck  him  at 
once,  a  certain  uncordiality,  not  to  say  disrespect, 
in  the  looks  ajid  general  .carriage  of  the  common 
people  toward  him.  Some  merely  looked  grave, 
others  ran  into  little  groups  and  whispered  and 
pointed  at  him  after  he  had  passed,  others  crossed 
to  the»opposite  side  of  the  street  as  if  to  avoid  ap- 
proach to  him.  At  length  one  little  fellow  (it  was 
our  old  acquaintance,  the  cobbler)  was  bold  enough 
to  give  a  strong  pull  at  his  tunic  from  behind.  Im- 
mediately the  hand  of  Dio  was  on  him. 

"What  mean  you?"  said  Dio,  as  he  bent  on  the 
man  a  stem  though  calm  regard. 

"  I  mean  that  you  are  no  friend  to  the  people,  nor 
to  the  gods,"  said  the  man  surlily;  at  the  same 
time  trying,  vainly,  to  free  himself. 

**  W/io  says  it?"  interrogated  Dio. 

^^ Every  body  says  it,"  fiercely  rejoined  the  fellow, 
making  another  desperate  effort — equally  vain. 
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"  Perhaps  every  body  also  says  that  I  am  a  coward, 
and  likely  to  run  away  if  assaulted  with  a  bold  face  ? 
still  queried  Dio,  composedly,  and  with  a  half  smile. 
In  a  moment  he  added,  "  I  trust  you  are  satisfied 
that  at  least  this  part  of  your  hearsay  is  not  true ; 
but  to  heighten  your  satisfaction  on  that  point,  I 
will  send  you  where  you  cannot  easily  pluck  the 
tunics  of  those  who  pass  your  shop.  I  have  heard 
from  some  quarter  that  '  one  swallow  does  not  make 
a  summer ; '  *  let  us  see  if  one  summer  cannot  make 
a  swallow," 

Thus  saying,  he  scaled  tjie  fellow,  aj  if  he  had  been 
a  shell,  to  the  top  of  an  adjacent  porch,  which,  being 
without  supports  from  below,  and  too  high  for  him 
to  drop  safely  from,  was  really  a  prison  to  him — a 
most  conspicuous  one.  I  have  forgotten  whether  I 
have  said  that  the  Athenian  commons  had  a  very 
keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous.  At  any  rate  such  was 
the  fact;  and  they  had  also  enough  human  nature  in 
them  to  love  dearly  to  see  an  extraordinary  thing 
handsomely  done.  So  when  they'  saw  the  cobbler 
cleaving  the  air  like  a  swallow  to  his  perch  on  the 
porch,  and  thence  making  wonderful  grimaces  in 
his  mingled  fright  and  rage,  they  burst  into  a  con- 
vulsion of  shouting  laughter.  You  see  that  the 
Attic  weather  was  extremely  fickle.  In  a  moment 
the  wind  had  come  out  in  the  west.  Nothing  but 
•Arii.,Eth.,  i,  6. 
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good  humor  and  admiration  remained.  And  when 
a  voice  cried  out  heartily,  **  Long  live  Dio  the  Athe- 
nian ! "  the  whole  crowd  chimed  in  with  hearty 
good-will. 

This  enraged  the  cobbler  still  more,  and  he  be- 
gan to  shake  his  fist  at  the  people,  and  scream  at 
them,  and  make  more  absurd  contortions  than  ever. 
The  people  fell  again  into  epileptics  of  merriment. 
Dio  seized  the  opportunity  to  pass  on. 

He  passed  on,  reflecting  on  the  saying  of  Eurip- 
ides, **  The  multitude  are  a  terrible  evil"  * 

On  reaching  the  house  of  his  nurse,  he  found  it 
fastened,  and  apparently  vacant.  This  went  to  con- 
firm his  conjecture.  He  had  walked  so  fast  that 
she  had  not  had  sufficient  time,  with  her  infirmities, 
and  probably  circuitous  way,  to  arrive.  He  would 
be  sure  to  see  her  on  his  return.  So  he  passed  on 
to  his  boat  and — the  glorious  bay  of  Phalerum, 

It  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  beautiful 
Athenian  days.  The  air  was  balm.  The  sunlight 
streamed  throught  it,  soft,  tender,  rich,  triumphant, 
as  the  glances  of  successful  love.  Beneath  lay  the 
waters  in  a  bath  of  delicious  content,  and  gleamed 
their  softest  and  murmured  their  sweetest  and  play- 
fully flung  back  the  smiles  of  the  caressing  heavens. 
Is  the  conch  of  Venus  abroad  on  the  seas,  and  have 
the  Loves  and  the  Graces  in  her  name  taken  pos- 

*  Iphig.,  1610. 
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session,  for  the  day,  of  heaven  and  earth  ?     Hark  to 
the  low  song  of  the  fisherman,  as  he  dreamily  plies 
his  calling  in   his   luxurious   sun-bath!     Hark   to 
merry  laugh   and   talk  swelling  over  the  rippling 
and   laughing  waters,  as  young  men  and  maidens 
'dart  hither  and  thither  in  their  gay  pleasure  boats, 
with  gayer  dresses,  sails,  and  streamers !     Yonder, 
on  the  left,  see  the  tall-masted  merchant  ships — 
here,  on  the  right,  see  a  Roman  trireme  with  the 
all-conquering  eagle  displayed  from  its  stern,  and 
carrying  perchance  a  proconsul  or  general  to  his  post 
— and  now  appears  above  the  rocky  ramparts  of  the 
Piraeus  a  grove  of  masts,  like  rods  of  silver  and  gold 
looped  with  solid  light.     Away  to  the  south  rises  sun- 
nily the  precipitous  shores  of  ^Egina^— a  holiday  ward- 
er, looking  out  over  the  scene  for  the  mere  joy  of  it 
quite  as  much  as  for  the  protection  of  it.    What  need 
of  protection  ?     Is  not  yonder  glittering  Amazon  of 
a  goddess,  towering  from  the  Acropolis  and  flashing 
a  thousand  sun-javelins  over  sea  and  land,  away  to 
distant  Sunium,  a  sufficient  guardian?     But   even 
austere  Pallas  seems  in  unbent  and  joyful  mood  to- 
day, and  willing  to  toy  with  mountain  and  plain  and 
sea  and  golden-haired  Phoebus — and  every  thing. 
What  mingled  repose  and  splendor !     What  subtle 
electricities   and    inspirations    breathe   like   spices 
through  the  violet  air !     Immortal  poems,  histories, 
orations,  Parthenons,  seem  lurking  in  every  corner 
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of  the  scene ;  and  patriots  and  heroes  and  demi- 
gods could  almost  be  expected  at  any  moment  to 
start  forth,  spontaneous  generations,  from  the  life- 
forces  that  seethe  in  this  focus  of  vitality  and  beauty. 
Who  could  not  fight  bravely  and  live  gloriously  in 
and  for  such  a  home  ?  No  wonder  that  when  this 
bright  bay  was  white  with  Persian  fleets  the  battle 
of  Salamis  became  possible! 

Dio  had  been  absent  long  enough  to  give  some- 
thing of  freshness  to  the  objects  about  him,  and  had 
seen  enough  of  other  lands  to  have  the  fitting  back- 
ground for  the  picture.  And  then  the  generous 
wine  of  a  healthy  and  resplendent  youth  was  his. 
So  he  was  buoyant — despite  some  occasion  for  per- 
plexity and  even  anxiety.  Was  he  not  helped  also 
by  that  heroic  temperament  that  rather  courts  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  than  avoids  them ;  also  by  that 
wise  education  that  had  taught  him  that  a  Telem- 
achus  and  a  Ulysses,  nobly  bearing  up  against  the 
buffetings  of  circumstances,  are  the  true  nobles  of 
the  earth  and  wards  of  the  sky  ?  Was  he  not  also 
beginning  to  feel  that  human  affairs  are  not  a  chaos 
or  a  creation  of  blind  law,  but  subject  to  a  Divine 
presidency — even  beginning  to  be  conscious  of  some 
shaping  of  his  own  course  by  One  higher  than  Zeus, 
to  whom  he  now  never  forgot  to  daily  commit  his 
way  ?  So  he  glided  cheerily  over  that  rainbow  sea, 
threading  his  way  dexterously  among  the  crafts  of 
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various  kinds,  now  sailing  and  now  rowing,  outward 
and  still  outward  into  freer  waters,  until  the  Piraeus 
was  rounded  and  Salamis  lay  before  him. 

See  yonder  pinnace  with  parti-colored  sails  and 
rich  dresses  glittering  beneath — apparently  stretch- 
ing toward  Salamis  also!  It  is  too  far  away  for 
a  common  eye  to  well  distinguish  countenances,  or 
even  figures.  But  the  eye  of  the  young  man  was 
fwt  a  common  eye,  and  he  saw  enough  to  make  him 
keep  the  pinnace  in  view — especially  after  his  ear 
had  caught  faint  strains  of  music  issuing  from  it. 
The  color  freshened  in  his  cheek.  He  wished  his 
share  of  the  wind  would  freshen  too.  He  shifted  his 
helm  and  wooed  the  breeze.  But  the  pinnace  was 
the  better  sailer,  and  gradually  dwarfed  on  his  sight. 

On  his  arrival  in  the  harbor  of  Salamis  his  eye  at 
once  sought  the  pinnace.  He  saw  it  fastened  to  a 
landing  and  quite  deserted.  Guiding  his  boat  near, 
he  read  on  the  stern  the  name — Damaris. 

Securing  his  own  boat  near,  he  passed  directly 
through  the  town  to  a  village  of  neat  cottages  in 
the  suburbs.  It  was  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
extensive  plantations  of  vines,  olive-trees,  and  fig- 
trees  ;  and  was  one  of  the  most  considerable  and 
productive  of  the  Dionysian  estates.  Here  he  spent 
an  hour  or  two,  looking  over  the  fields,  talking 
kindly  with  the  laborers  and  their  families,  and  di- 
recting certain  repairs. 
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**  Have  you  noticed  any  thing  unusual  about  the 
island  ?  "  inquired  Dio,  as  he  was  about  leaving,  of 
the  overseer. 

"  Nothing,"  replied  the  man,  "  unless  it  be  that 
the  number  of  strangers  roaming  about  has  consid- 
erably increased  of  late,  so  that  our  women  have  to 
keep  the  houses  fastened  while  we  are  away  in  the 
fields." 

"  How  look  the  strangers? " 

"  They  are  stout,  hard-featured,  walking  and  talk- 
ing much  like  sailors,  though  dressed  differently." 

"  It  would  be  well,"  said  Dio,  "  if,  for  a  week  or 
two,  you  should  be  much  on  your  guard ;  setting 
some  men  to  watch  every  night  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  plantations,  and  keeping  all  well  supplied  with 
bludgeons." 

"  It  shall  be  done  as  my  lord  says.  And  this  re- 
minds me  of  another  matter.  Being  out  late  one 
night,  I  noticed  a  light  glancing  in  and  out  among 
some  rocks  where  the  estate  approaches  the  shore. 
I  had  the  curiosity  to  draw  near  very  softly  till  I 
was  able  to  see  a  man  dressed  as  a  sailor,  with 
a  torch  in  his  hand.  He  suddenly  disappeared 
between  two  rocks.  Returning  next  day,  I  dis- 
covered, after  considerable  search,  the  mouth  of 
a  cave  which  appears  to  be  of  great  extent.  Sev- 
eral parties  have  tried  to  explore  it — some  from 
Athens." 
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After  reflecting  a  moment,  Dio  said,  "  I  have 
a  mind  to  see  the  cave  for  myself.  Let  me  have 
a  torch  and  a  rope,  and  show  me  the  place.'- 

A  narrow  passage  between  two  high  rocks,  a  slight 
descent,  another  pair  of  rocks  with  a  narrow  passage 
between  them  at  right  angles  to  the  former,  not  far 
on  a  natural  thicket  enforcing  another  turn,  a  heap 
of  loose  stones  to  be  clambered  over,  then  the  stony 
bed  of  an  ancient  torrent  winding  among  rocks  to 
the  bottom  of  a  deep  ravine,  and  there  disappearing 
through  an  opening  in  a  cliff.  To  this  point  the 
overseer  led  Dio.  Lighting  the  torch  and  taking  the 
rope  from  his  guide,  he  dismissed  him  and  entered 
the  cave. 

Almost  immediately  the  opening  enlarged  into  a 
comfortable  passage,  with  easy  slope  downward. 
Then  followed  a  wider  passage  at  a  large  angle,  still 
downward  going,  flanked  with  rude  columns  rising 
to  an  unknown  height  in  the  gloom.-  On  went  the 
young  man  till  the  long  corridor  suddenly  opened 
into  what  seemed  an  immense  amphitheater  sup- 
ported by  a  grove  of  columns  beautifully  shaped, 
dripping  with  moisture,  glittering  like  gigantic  crys- 
tals with  innumerable  reflections  of  the  torchlight, 
and  interspersed  with  what  seemed  to  be  thrones 
and  screens  and  betnas  and  sconces  and  altars  of 
elaborately-carved  alabaster.  Had  he  fallen  on  a 
council-chamber  of  the  Plutonian  deities?    At  this 
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stage  of  his  religious  progress  he  was  in  no  partic- 
ular danger  of  a  wrong  answer. 

While  walking  about  this  grotto,  absorbed  in  its 
beauty  and  splendor,  a  faint  shriek  reached  his  ear ; 
followed  in  a  moment  by  a  chorus  of  louder  shrieks. 
Dio  hastened  in  the  direction  of  the  sounds  with  all 
possible  speed.  He  soon  found  himself  at  the  side 
of  the  amphitheater,  and  at  the  entrance  of  a  narrow 
descending  passage.  A  confused  murmur  as  of 
voices  was  now  heard.  He  pressed  on.  Unfortu- 
nately, as  he  hurried  along,  his  torch  struck  against  a 
wet  projection  of  rock  and  was  extinguished.  What 
should  he  do  ?  The  darkness,  however,  soon  did  for 
him  what  darkness  so  often  does  in  every  age  of  the 
world  for  people  of  the  right  sort — ^it  enabled  him  to 
detect  a  gleam  of  light  in  the  distance.  Toward 
this  he  made  his  way  as  fast  as  he  could,  with 
outstretched  hands.  Soon  he  could  see  a  num- 
ber of  torches  moving  rapidly  about,  and  hear  a 
clamor  of  voices,  male  and  female,  in  every  va- 
riety of  complaining,  imperative,  and  pathetic 
accent.  .  * 

"  Ah,  me !  What  shall  we  do !  what  shall  we  do !  '* 
one  and  another  exclaimed,  amid  fits  of  hysterical 
sobbing. 

As  Dio  emerged  from  the  passage,  he  saw  before 
him,  on  a  broad  platform  of  rock,  a  lajge  company 
with  many  torches,  gathered  about  the  brink  of  a 
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chasm,  into  which  two  men,  lying  prone  with  ex- 
tended torches,  were  trying  to  peer.  ^^  Datnarisi 
DAMARIS!"  cried  one  of  these  men,  in  a  voice 
which  Dio  at  once  recognized  as  belonging  to  the 
younger  Sinon. 

**  From  what  point  did  she  fall?"  asked  Dio  in  a 
low  voice,  as  he  gently  but  firmly  laid  hold  of  the 
torch  held  by  a  young  woman  who  seemed  more 
self-possessed  than  the  others. 

She  turned  up  at  him  a  tearful  face,  full  of  aston- 
ishment for  a  moment,  and  then  of  apparent  recog- 
nition, as  she  exclaimed,  "  There  /  "  pointing  just 
before  her. 

"Who  has  a  rope?"  demanded  Dio. 

A  man  stepped  forward  with  one.  Dio  took  it 
and  knotted  it  firmly  to  his  own  ;  then  sprang  back 
to  seek  some  firm  point  of  attachment.  He  found 
it  in  an  immense  stalactite.  Fastening  one  end  of 
the  rope  about  this  and  the  other  end  about  his 
waist,  in  a  moment  he  had  carefully  let  himself  over 
the  ledge,  still  holding  the  torch.  Down,  hand  over 
hand ;  then  a  slight  jar — he  felt  himself  falling  by 
his  whole  weight  into  the  abyss.  Instinctively  he 
threw  out  his  hands  to  grasp  something.  The  torch 
flew  from  him,  and  he  remained  hanging  from  a 
projection  of  the  rock.  Following  with  his  eye 
the  descenci^ng  torch,  he  thought  he  saw  a  suc- 
cession of  similar  projections.     It  was  the  merest 
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glimpse;  for  the  torch  almost  immediately  struck 
against  something,  and  all  was  darkness. 

Should  he  call  for  help?  He  knew  that  his  rope 
must  have  been  intentionally  cut  with  some  sharp 
instrument.  While  he  knew  that  Sinon  was  above, 
he  also  knew  that  Damaris  was  below.  This  decid- 
ed him.  Commending  himself  to  the  God  of  Arno 
the  Phcenician,  (he  did  not  even  think  of  any  other,) 
he  began  to  grope  for  the  means  of  descent.  In  this 
his  great  stature  and  strength  greatly  favored  him. 
Holding  himself  by  one  hand,  he  would  feel  with  the 
other  till  he  found  a  projection  somewhat  lower 
than  that  which  supported  him.  He  would  then 
transfer  himself  to  that.  Occasionally,  he  would  find 
a  support  for  his  feet,  and  so  give  his  hands  a  partial 
relief  from  the  strain  on  them.  In  this  way  he  man- 
aged to  let  himself  down  some  distance.  Then  he 
could  find  no  further  spurs  on  the  rock.  He  reached 
out  as  far  as  he  could  on  either  hand — the  stone  was 
smooth  and  slimy.  He  swung  himself  like  a  pend- 
ulum along  the  face  of  the  rock  as  far  as  he  could, 
but  his  feet  could  touch  nothing  that  promised  a 
support.  He  hung  quietly  for  a  moment.  His 
young  muscles  had  already  been  severely  tried,  and 
could  not  sustain  the  strain  much  longer.  A  prayer 
went  up,  and  Dio  went  down — into  black  Tartarus. 

I  say  black  Tartarus.  Well,  if  it  was  not  that,  it 
was  something  so  like  it  as  to  be  a  remarkably  good 
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substitute — so  utter,  frightful,  apparently  unfathom- 
able, was  the  dark  into  which  Dio  sank.  Yet  he 
soon  touched  bottom.  Not  a  moment  too  soon, 
however.  He  was  completely  stunned.  How  long 
he  remained  unconscious  I  have  no  idea ;  but  when 
he  came  to  himself  he  could  see  no  light  and  hear 
no  sound  on  the  ledge  above  him.  He  felt  careful- 
ly about  in  the  darkness,  and  found  himself  in  a 
broad,  gently  sloping  passage,  floored  with  bare  rock. 
His  heart  sank  ten  thousand  leagues.  She  must 
have  been  killed  by  the  fall.  It  was  a  moment  of 
agony  at  white  heat ;  and  the  terrible  whiteness  re- 
vealed much.  Not  till  then  had  he  known  how  dear 
Damaris  had  gradually  become  to  him.  He  was 
unspeakably  sorry  to  be  alive.  He  could  have  flung 
his  life  from  him,  as  competing  giants  fling  stones. 
"  O  that  his  fall — "  but  he  checked  himself.  Was 
he  not  even  now  in  the  jaws  of  death  ?  He  looked 
up  again.  There  was  no  sign  of  Sinon  and  his  party 
— all  silent  and  dark.  In  a  few  hours,  at  the  most, 
he,  too,  would  be  silent  and  dark  and  stark.  He 
would  grope  till  he  found  her,  and  die  by  her  side. 

Trying  to  recall  the  general  course  of  his  descent, 
he  was  satisfied  that  he  must  look  for  the  body  at  a 
considerably  lower  point.  Accordingly,  he  began  to 
descend  through  the  pitchy  darkness  on  his  hands 
and  knees — carefully  sweeping  his  hands  before  him 
across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  rocky  floor.    After 
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awhile  his  hand  swept  a  few  dry  leaves,  then  more. 
Hope  sprang  up  within  him,  like  a  dim  and  dis- 
tant  struggling  star  —  the  first  star  of  night.  He 
pressed  on.  Now  the  leaves  are  a  thick  bed — now 
he  feels  the  long  fibers  of  sea-weed  mixed  up  with 
them  in  thick  masses.  '^  If  she  has  fallen  on  such 
a  bed  as  this  she  may  have  escaped,"  says  he  to 
himself.  Just  then  his  hand,  as  it  passed  nervously 
along  the  soft  ridge,  touched  something  softer  still. 
The  touch  shook  him  like  a  battery.  He  could 
scarcely  command  himself.  Making  a  great  effort, 
he  put  out  a  trembling  hand  again.  It  rested  on  a 
hand,  soft  and  shapely  as  Venus'  own.  The  next 
moment  he  had  the  limp  form  of  Damaris  in  his 
arms.  O  for  a  light  that  he  might  see  whether  life 
was  still  in  her !  He  whispered  her  name,  he  listened 
for  her  breath,  he  felt  for  the  pulse  in  her  wrist. 
Thank  Heaven !  it  is  there — faint  and  fluttering  in- 
deed, but  unmistakable.  He  chafed  her  hands. 
He  passed  his  hand  along  the  rocky  wall  till  it  came 
to  a  place  dripping  with  water;  and  then  softly 
passed  his  wet  palm  over  her  face  and  brow  and  di- 
sheveled tresses.  He  did  this  long;  yet  with  no 
sign  of  returning  consciousness,  or  even  any  sensible 
breathing.  A  great  discouragement  stole  over  him. 
At  last,  in  an  agony  of  apprehension,  he  passionately, 
and  almost  unconsciously,  drew  her  closely  to  him- 
self and  pressed  his  lips  to  hers;     He  felt  a  sudden 
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quiver,  and  then  a  faint  start.  Joyfully  he  renewed 
the  moistening,  giving  his  hand  the  softest,  gentlest, 
and  most  caressing  movement  possible,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent any  shock  of  alarm  with  returning  conscious- 
ness. At  last  he  heard  a  faint  sigh,  and  felt  her  long 
eye-lashes  quiver  under  his  hand. 

**  Damaris,  dear  Damaris,"  he  said,  in  a  low  but 
intense  voice,  as  her  head  rested  on  his  shoulder. 
She  tried  to  raise  herself,  but  sank  back. 

"  Does  the  lady  Damaris  hear?"  asked  Dio,  and 
he  bowed  his  head  close  to  her  lips  to  catch  her  an- 
swer.    He  thought  he  heard  a  farnt,  "  Yes." 

**  Do  not  be  alarmed.  You  have  had  a  severe  fall, 
and  Heaven  has  sent  Dio  of  Athens  to  your  aid. 
Permit  me  to  hope  that  you  are  not  much  injured." 

Damaris  lay  perfectly  still  for  a  moment.  Then 
Dio  felt  her  hand  move  in  his,  and  another  effort  to 
raise  herself.     He  gently  restrained  her. 

"  Bruised,  but,  I  think,  not  broken,"  she  mur- 
mured. 

"  Now  Heaven  be  praised !  "  devoutly  ejaculated 
Dio ;  and  he  threw  off  his  cloak,  wrapped  it  closely 
about  the  maiden,  then  drew  her  to  her  old  position 
on  his  arm  and  shoulder.  In  a  few  moments  he  per- 
ceived by  her  breathing  that  she  had  fallen  asleep. 

What  should  be  done  ?  While  Damaris  slept  he 
must  consider  what  course  should  be  taken.  Should 
he  wait  for  aid  to  come  ?     He  felt  perfectly  sure  that 
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Sinon  would  do  nothing  for  Aim  ;  but  would  he  also 
leave  Daman's  to  her  fate  ?  He  could  hardly  con- 
ceive the  possibility  of  this ;  besides,  those  with  Sinon 
would  hardly  fail  to  tell  the  story,  and  so  finally  bring 
about  a  search.  Still,  Sinon  doubtless  could,  if  so 
disposed,  so  hinder  proceedings  as  to  make  any  help 
too  late  for  one  in  the  exhausted  condition  of  Da- 
maris.  That  he  might  do  so  seemed  quite  possible, 
in  view  of  the  total  disappearance  of  his  party  so 
soon  from  the  ledge  above,  and  of  the  animosity  he 
had  shown  to  himself.  The  man  who  could  cut  that 
rope,  what  might  he  not  do  ?  Dio  determined  not  to 
trust  any  thing  to  Sinon — if  any  other  door  of  hope, 
however  narrow,  was  open.  Was  there  any  other? 
He  thought  of  the  leaves  and  sea-weed.  Yes, 
there  must  be  some  communication  with  the  open 
air,  and  with  both  sea  and  land.  The  leaves  could 
not  have  come  from  above ;  for  he  remembered  that 
Jiis  foot  in  descending  had  met  with  none ;  indeed, 
that  there  were  no  trees  near  the  entrance  of  the 
cave.  So  he  was  sure  of  another  opening ;  by  which 
also  the  sea  in  some  very  extraordinary  storm  had 
come  in,  bearing  sea-weed  to  its  highest  point  of  flow. 
As  the  weed  was  perfectly  dry  (and  he  satisfied  him- 
self anew  of  the  fact  by  working  his  disengaged  hand 
deeply  into  the  mass  by  his  side)  he  was  sure  that 
it  must  have  been  a  long  time  since  the  water  had 

risen  so  high.     Plainly  his  path  lay  down  the  slope. 
18 
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But  what  to  do  with  Damaris?  He  could  not 
think  of  leaving  her  alone,  in  so  exhausted  a  state, 
while  he  explored  the  passage.  He  might  be 
unable  to  find  his  way  back  to  her  after  making 
many  turns  through  the  darkness.  But  would  it  not 
be  impossible  to  carry  her  while  needing  both  hands 
to  explore  his  way?  At  that  moment  he  felt  the 
hand .  of  Damaris  close  tightly  on  his,  as  if,  m  her 
dreams,  she  was  fearing  a  separation.  The  matter 
was  settled.  Their  fortunes  should  not  be  separated 
for  a  single  moment.  "God  forbid,"  her  hand 
seemed  to  say ;  his  hand  promptly  said  the  same. 
And  the  maiden  peacefully  slumbered  on. 

At  length  Dio  felt  that  the  effort  to  escape  must 
be  delayed  no  longer.  He  thought  he  might  be  able 
to  raise  himself,  with  Damaris  in  his  arms,  so  as  not 
to  wake  her.  He  was  mistaken.  She  awoke — giv- 
ing,  however,  no  other  signs  of  the  fact  than  a  sup- 
pressed start  and  the  sudden  cessation  of  her  meas- 
ured breathing. 

"  Is  the  lady  Damaris  awake  ?  "  said  Dio  gently. 

She  made  no  reply,  save  by  raising  her  hand  and 
placing  it  on  his  shoulder. 

"  Shall  we  go  forward  and  try  to  find  our  way  out 
of  the  cavern  ?  "  inquired  he. 

**  I  feel  much  better,"  she  faintly  answered,  "  and 
perhaps  I  can  walk.     Please  let  me  try." 

He  carefully  set  her  on  her  feet — still  holding  by 
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ber  hands.  A  single  step»  and  he  felt  her  sinking. 
Without  a  word,  and  without  opposition,  he  resumed 
his  burdcnr- resting  her  head  on  his  left  shoulder 
and  placing  her  arm  over  his  right,  thus  leaving  his 
right  arm  free. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  I  can  do  nothing  for  myself,'* 
she  murmured. 

"  I  am  strong,"  he  answered  cheerfully,  "  but  we 
will  have  to  proceed  carefully." 

He  then  briefly  explained  his  plan,  and  the  main 
reasons  for  it — ^saying  nothing,  however,  of  Sinon 
and  his  party.  Danger  in  remaining  and  danger  in 
going — on  the  whole  he  thought  it  best  to  try  to 
find  their  way  out  through  the  darkness.  Should 
they  ? 

As  soon  as  he  heard  her  Yes^  he  began  to  move. 
With  right  hand  extended  till  it  reached  one  side  of 
the  passage  and  then  swaying  as  widely  as  possible 
in  front  of  him,  and  with  foot  that  tested  every  inch 
before  he  trusted  himself  to  it,  he  went  slowly  down- 
ward. Almost  immediately  he  found  himself  tread- 
ing again  on  the  bare  rock.  Then,  for  quite  a  dis- 
tance, the  passage  was  straight  and  the  descent  very 
gradual.  Then  a  sudden  step  down,  of  a  foot  or 
more.  Then  an  abrupt  swelling  of  the  passage ;  so 
that  he  was  not  able,  without  change  of  place,  to 
touch  both  sides  of  it  with  his  hand.  Then  it  nar- 
rowed as  abruptly,  and  the  air  rushed  on  them  in  a 
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strong  draft,  tossing  the  long,  fragrant,  silken  tresses 
of  Damans  about  his  face  and  shoulders  and  closely 
binding  them  together.  And  he  did  not  wish  it 
otherwise — though  in  a  moment  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  disentangle  himself  from  the  dear  bondage. 
He  did  it  as  heroes  put  away  glory,  and  kings  their 
thrones.  He  did  it  as  the  earth  shreds  away  from 
itself  the  golden  tresses  of  the  sunset,  and  bleeds  in 
the  doing  of  it. 

For  now  the  passage  swelled  again.  It  became 
tortuous  and  steeply  descending.  It  seemed  to 
carry  them  quite  too  far  below  the  surface.  Yet 
Dio  ventured  on,  though  not  without  hesitation  and 
renewedly  commending  himself  to  the  Supreme 
guidance.  Soon  his  right  hand,  as  it  felt  along  the 
wall,  found  vacancy ;  but,  on  leaning  forward  as  far 
as  possible,  he  found  himself  able  to  touch  the  wall 
again.  Here  was  another  passage.  Which  should 
he  take  ?  He  was  about  to  go  forward  in  the  old 
way  as  being  the  broader,  when,  on  advancing  his 
foot,  it  encountered  another  ridge  of  soft  material 
lying  directly  across  the  new  opening.  Raising  his 
hand,  he  found  that  the  new  passage  was  much  high- 
er than  the  other ;  and  on  stepping  within  he  found 
that  after  a  few  steps  of  descent  the  slope  was  grad- 
ually upward.     This  decided  him. 

"  May  I  not  try  again  ?  **  asked  Damaris  with  more 
strength  in  her  tones. 
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Again  he  set  her  on  her  feet.  This  time  she 
stood  without  help,  and  was  even  able  to  advance  a 
few  steps,  still  holding  by  his  hand.  It  was,  how- 
ever, only  a  few  steps.  He  felt  her  beginning  to  tot- 
ter, and  at  once  drew  her  back  to  him,  saying  as  he 
did  so,  "  Do  not  think  that  I  cannot  well  carry  you. 
I  have  borne  greater  burdens  for  a  much  longer 
time  than  I  hope  it  will  be  necessary  to  carry  you." 

A  burst  of  thunder  sound !  Then  a  faint  rumble, 
gradually  increasing  in  loudness  and  continuity,  till 
at  last  the  roar  was  almost  deafening,  as  something 
rushed  by  the  mouth  of  the  passage  with  terrific 
force,  and  thfen  went  down,  down,  with  ever  decay- 
ing noise,  till  all  was  silent  again.  During  all  this 
Dio  stood  still  as  a  statue,  (when  men  can  do  nothing 
why  should  they  try  to  do  it?)  both  arms  folded 
about  Damaris,  and  his  head  sunk  upon  hers.  She 
clung  to  him  in  utter  silence;  and  the  fierce  gale' 
that  swept  through  the  cave,  as  the  mass  passed, 
tossed  her  long  locks  more  wildly  than  ever  about 
the  head  and  shoulders  of  the  young  man,  till  his 
face  was  quite  lost  in  the  sweet  wilderness. 

Was  he  thankful  for  the  persistent  omen?  He 
did  not  say — perhaps  he  had  ceased  to  believe  in 
omens.  He  only  said,  as  he  carefully  unwound  the 
delightful  chain,  "  Surely  the  Power  that  has  given 
us  so  great  deliverance  does  not  design  us  to  perish 
here !     Let  us  be  of  good  courage." 
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It  was  a  slow  progress.  For  awhile  up,  then 
down,  then  up  again — on  the  whole,  upward,  as 
Dio  thought.  He  also  thought  that  the  air  grew 
fresher.  Damans,  on  being  appealed  to,  thought 
the  same. 

**  Do  not  I  see  a  light  far  away — a  mere  glim- 
mer?" asked  the  maiden. 

Dio,  whose  whole  attention  had  been  given  to 
things  near,  now  strained  his  sight  into  the  distance, 
and  did,  indeed,  seem  to  detect  a  faint  ray. 

"  It  is  indeed  a  light,"  said  he,  "  but  not  of  the 
day,  I  fear." 

'^  It  will,  at  least,  lead  us  to  human  beings,  and  so 
to  help,"  said  Demaris,  with  the  faintest  interroga^ 
tion  in  her  voice. 

**  Human  beings  are  not  always  helpers,  espe- 
cially in  this  island,"  replied  be.  "  However,  we 
will  hope  for  the  best.  And  see,  the  light  is  now 
stronger.  It  shows  that  our  path,  though  long,  is 
straight,  and  slopes  mainly  upward  from  this  point." 

When  they  had  gone  on  for  a  time  without  meet- 
ing the  least  obstruction,  and  the  light  had  very 
sensibly  increased  in  brilliancy,  Dio  was  sorely 
tempted  to  abate  somewhat  from  the  extreme  cau- 
tion he  had  used  in  exploring  with  his  foot  the 
ground  before  him,  before  trusting  himself  to  it. 
He,  however,  checked  himself,  remembering  that 
there  may  be  deep  chasms  across  straight  paths— a 
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fact  which  good  people  in  all  ages  have  so  much 
occasion  to  remember.  He  would  add  nothing 
whatever  to  the  risks  of  his  position.  Especially 
was  he  confirmed  in  this  resolve  after  once  stepping 
down  an  abrupt  though  small  depression.  It  was 
fortunate.  He  had  hardly  gone  a  dozen  paces  fur- 
ther before  his  tentative  foot  found  vacancy  before 
it,  instead  of  solid  rock.  Carefully  moving  his  foot 
in  different  directions,  he  found  that  a  chasm  of 
great  breadth  and  depth  crossed  his  whole  path. 

For  a  moment  his  heart  sank  into  the  old  pit. 
After  all,  was  Providence  about  to  desert  him? 
Up,  soul  of  hero !  Unfold  thy  wings,  and,  fighting 
against  gravity,  rise  to  the  surface  again !  He  did 
so.  Damaris  was  calmly  informed  that  he  must 
seat  her  on  the  rock  for  a  little  till  he  could  see  how 
best  to  get  over  a  difficulty  that  had  presented  it- 
self. Spreading  his  cloak  on  the  rock  by  the  side 
of  the  passage,  he  seated  Damaris  on  it  so  that  she 
could  lean  against  the  wall,  and  then  went  forward 
to  explore.  First,  supporting  himself  by  a  little 
"roughness  on  one  side  of  the  passage,  he  let  down 
his  foot  over  the  brink  as  far  as  he  could.  It  found 
nothing  to  rest  upon.  He  crossed  to  the  other  side 
and  tried,  with  the  same  result.  Next,  he  sought 
for  some  projection  by  which  to  support  himself 
while  trying  to  reach  the  opposite  side  of  the  chasm 
with  his  foot.     He  found  on  one  side  such  a  projec- 
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tion,  and  ventured  to  lean  far  over  the  abyss.  Take 
care,  young  man !  Ah,  if  his  mother  (or  Damaris) 
could  have  seen  him  at  that  moment  hanging  over 
the  black  profound — seen  how  small  was  thfe  spur 
that  supported  him — !  Let  us  be  thankful  that 
some  things  happen  in  the  dark. 

From  this  side  he  could  touch  nothing.  How 
from  the  other  side  ?  The  rock  there  was  found  so 
smooth  that  he  could  not  repeat  the  experiment. 
He  stood  still  for  a  moment,  then,  stooping,  he 
groped  with  his  hand  along  the  floor  of  the  passage. 
He  found  a  handful  of  pebbles.  Approaching  the 
brink  again,  he  dropped  a  few,  then  listened  attent- 
ively. No  sound  came  back  to  him.  He  then 
threw  the  remaining  pebbles  with  much  force  across 
the  chasm,  and  a  little  below  the  level  of  his  feet. 
He  heard  them  strike  against  the  rock,  but  after  so 
long  a  time  as  satisfied  him  that  the  opposite  brink 
was  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  most  experienced 
leaper,  however  unincumbered. 

He  went  to  find  Damaris.  To  his  surprise  and 
dismay  she  was  not  where  he  had  left  her. 

**  Damaris,  Damaris !  **  he  called  in  an  accent  of 
alarm. 

<*  Here,"  answered  her  voice  at  a  little  distance. 

**  I  have  been  trying  again  to  walk,"  added  she  as 
her  hand  touched  his  ^rm,  "  and  I  am  glad  to  find 
that  I  can," 
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"And  I  am  glad  for  j/our  sake,  though  not  for  my 
own.  I  never  carried  burden  more  willingly.  But 
now,  dear  lady,  we  must  look  for  another  deliver- 
ance  from  the  Power  to  which  we  owe  so  much." 

He  then  explained  the  difficulty.  He  felt  her 
hand  tremble  on  his  arm,  and,  for  a  moment,  she 
leaned  heavily  against  him.  He  placed  his  arm 
around  her  to  support  her,  as  he  said,  "  He  who  has 
so  wonderfully  helped  us  thus  far  can  help  us  still 
further.     I  think  he  will." 

Did  He  hear?  A  thought  came  to  Dio.  Asking 
Damaris  to  seat  herself  and  await  him,  he  again 
felt  his  way  by  the  left  wall  to  the  brink,  and  then, 
sinking  to  his  knees,  he  felt  around  the  angle  on 
the  level  of  his  feet.  His  hand  rested  on  a  lip  of 
the  rock,  about  two  or  three  inches  broad.  Lean- 
ing forward  still  more,  he  found  that  the  lip  grew 
wider.  Was  not  here  the  solution  of  his  difficulty? 
But  how  to  get  around  the  angle?  Rising,  he  felt 
along  the  whole  face  of  the  wall  in  hope  of  find- 
ing some  point  to  which  his  fingers  might  cling. 
At  last,  far  up,  almost  out  of  reach,  he  found  what 
might — Heaven  and  earth  helping — pass  for  two 
such  points,  one  on  each  side  of  the  angle.  He 
felt  that  the  risk  in  trusting  himself  to  them  would 
be  very  great — they  were  so  small  and  slippery. 
Should  he  return  and  tell  Damaris  what  he  pro- 
posed to  do,  so  that  if  he  should  not  return — ? 
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No,  he  would  spare  her  and  himself.  He  would 
speak  only  to  God. 

**  Thou  that  seest  through  all  darkness,  and  canst 
help  every-where  and  always,  help  me  now ! "  said 
his  heart,  as  he  stood  for  a  moment  with  bowed  head 
and  folded  arms.  Then,  placing  his  fingers  in  the 
two  small  cavities  he  fiad  discovered,  he  was  about  to 
swing  himself  around  the  angle,  when  the  voice  of 
Damaris  in  a  low  and  tremulous  tone  reached  him. 

**  Here  I  am,"  answered  Dio,  in  as  firm  and  cheer- 
ful a  tone  as  possible. 

"  May  I  not  go  with  you,  especially  if  you  are 
about  to  do  any  thing  perilous?*'  and  the  voice 
sank  to  almost  a  broken  whisper. 

"  That  is  impossible,"  said  Dio.  "  But  I  hope  to 
return  soon,  and,  meanwhile,  you  can  best  help  me 
by  remaining  exactly  where  you  are — and  praying 
for  me  to  the  Highest^'  he  added  in  a  graver  tone. 

Without  a  moment  of  delay  he  swung  himself  off 
and  around.  It  was  a  sharp  trial  to  his  fingers  as 
he  hung  over  the  abyss  and  swayed  before  his  feet 
touched  the  narrow  ledge.  But  as  soon  as  this  was 
done,  promptly  letting  go  one  hand  and  straight- 
ening himself  up  close  to  the  rock  with  the  other, 
he  gradually  allowed  the  ledge  to  receive  his  entire 
weight.  But  it  was  so  narrow  that  the  least  motion 
threatened  to  destroy  his  balance  and  plunge  him 
into  the  abyss — into  Acheron;  for  now  he  could 
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hear,  far  below,  the  rush  of  waters.  Slowly  moving 
one  hand  from  its  place,  he  passed  it  carefully  along 
the  face  of  the  rock  in  advance,  seeking  a  new  hold. 
He  was  delighted  to  find  one,  even  better  than  the 
other ;  and  in  a  moment  he  found  himself  in  com- 
parative safety — ^the  ledge  having  suddenly  attained 
very  considerable  width.  He  at  once  sank  on  his 
knees  and  began  to  follow  with  his  hands  the  edge 
of  the  ledge.  Rejoiced  indeed  was  he  to  find  it 
gradually  trending  across  the  line  of  the  chasm. 
Soon  he  felt  that  he  had  quite  reversed  his  original 
direction,  and  was  fairly  on  the  other  side  of  the 
abyss.  Looking  up,  he  saw  on  his  left  the  light 
again.  The  victory  was  gained  for  himself — could 
he  gain- it  for  her?  If  not,  he  felt  it  was  worthless. 
And  the  pendulum  of  his  heart  swung  right  back 
to  its  nadir  as  he  began  to  reflect.  Of  course,  she 
could  not  come  as  he  had  come.  Could  he  return 
and  bring  her  with  him  ?  It  required  all  his  effort, 
when  unincumbered,  to  get  around  that  formidable 
angle.  But  he  bethought  himself  of  the  second 
sharp  depression  which  had  so  opportunely  helped 
him  to  pass  to  a  broader  foothold.  Perhaps,  hold- 
ing by  that,  he  might  be  able  to  reach  around  the 
angle  and  so  sustain  Damaris  in  passing.  And  yet 
it  was  an  undertaking  so  full  of  peril  to  her,  in  her 
feeble  state — the  first  thought  of  it  started  the 
sweat  profusely  to  his  brow.     But  what  else  could 
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be  done  ?  Every  thing  niust  bow  to  king  Necessity. 
Dare  or  die. 

At  last  he  called,  "Damans!"  "Dio!"  came 
back,  and  his  name  had  never  sounded  so  musically 
to  him  before. 

"  I  have  succeeded  in  getting  around  the  chasm, 
and  know  of  only  one  way  in  which  you  can  do  the 
same.  Will  you  trust  yourself  to  my  arm,  even  over 
the  abyss?" 

"  I  will ! "  came  promptly  back  in  a  voice  steady 
and  cheerful. 

"If,  then,  you  will  carefully  feel  your  way  to  the 
brink,  near  the  wall  against  which  you  are  leaning, 
and  stand  there,  I  will  try  to  come  near  enough  to 
receive  you." 

He  retraced  his  steps — creeping  along  the  ledge 
till  it  became  narrow;  then,  rising  carefully,  he 
sought  the  old  supports  for  his  hands.  He  then 
inclined  his  body  to  the  utmost  toward  the  angle, 
and  stretched  out  his  arm  to  find  whether  he  could 
reach  around  it.  His  hand  rested  on  the  shoulder 
of  Damaris. 

"  Be  ready  to  yield  yourself  to  my  arm,"  said  Dio, 
in  as  steady  and  assuring  a  tone  as  possible.  "  I  will 
try,  two  or  three  times,  my  power  to  bring  myself 
back  to  an  upright  position — making  allowance  for 
your  weight — and,  if  I  succeed,  I  will  put  my  arm 
around  you.     Then  yield  yourself  without  fear." 
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"  I  will,"  said  the  voice  of  Damans  at  once,  and 
with  such  an  accent  of  utter  confidence  as  strength- 
ened him  like  wine — nay,  like  an  Olympian  banquet. 
Was  it  a  weakness  ?     Faith  delights  even  God. 

She  felt  his  hand  withdrawn.  Almost  immedi- 
ately she  heard  a  loud  noise,  as  of  a  falling  body. 
Down,  down,  it  went,  thud  after  thud,  and  all  was 
silent  again.  Damaris  gave  a  cry  full  of  terrible 
anguish,  (may  I  never  hear  such  a  soul-wail  again — 
it  was  Despair  passionately  stabbing  the  darkness !) 
and  almost  fell  herself  into  the  abyss  which  she  sup- 
posed had  received  Dio. 

**  Do  not  be  alarmed,"  said  Dio's  voice,  after  a 
moment ;  "  it  was  merely  the  fall  of  a  piece  of  loose 
rock  from  the  wall  near  my  foot,  and  I  have  now  a 
wider  foothold  than  before."  He  did  not  tell  her 
how  nearly  that  rock  came  to  bearing  him  down 
with  itself;  for  a  thick  protuberant  stony  scale,  of 
nearly  his  own  height,  started  by  his  foot,  had  fallen 
away  from  the  face  of  the  cliff,  and,  pressing  against 
his  limbs,  had  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  sudden- 
ly lift  himself  nearly  the  whole  length  of  his  arms 
in  order  to  make  way  for  the  falling  body,  and  to 
remain  so  suspended  as  the  mass  turned  like  a  hinge 
preparatory  to  its  plunge.  He  was  afraid  that  his 
foothold  was  gone  also ;  but,  on  letting  himself  down, 
he  found  that  not  only  was  the  ledge  broader  than 
before,  but  that  a  very  inconvenient  swell  in  the 
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face  of  the  cliff  had  disappeared,  leaving  a  $mall  re- 
cess. In  this  he  stood  for  a  little  to  recover  steadi-* 
ness  of  muscle. 

Again  Damaris  felt  the  touch  of  Dio's  hand.  His 
arm  softly  passed  around  her  waist,  as  she  inclined 
her  utmost  toward  him,  and  she  had  merely  time 
enough  to  faintly  say  "Yes"  to  his  "  Are  you  ready?" 
when  she  felt  herself  lifted  as  if  a  featther,  and  swift- 
ly borne  through  the  darkness.  The  next  moment 
she  felt  herself  drawn  close  to  Dio's  person,  and  her 
arms  involuntarily  passed  about  his  neck.  One 
steady  gyrating  motion  more,  and  she  heard  Dio 
say,  "  GOD  has  delivered  us  again."  ,  Then  she  be- 
came unconscious. 

He  understood  it  all  as  her  arms  relaxed.  Seat- 
ing himself  on  the  broad  rock  to  which  they  had  at- 
tained, he  almost  sank  into  unconsciousness  himself, 
so  great  had  been  the  strain  on  both  body  and  mind. 
He  was  roused  by  feeling  the  hand  of  Damaris  pass- 
ing lightly  over  his  damp  brow  and  face,  while  one 
arm  tightened  timidly  about  his  neck.  It  was  won- 
derful how  the  tides  of  energy  came  back  to  him. 
Was  it  the  touch  of  that  dear  hand ;  or  was  it  mere- 
ly the  vast  recuperative  power  of  splendid  young 
manhood  that  has  not  only  never  been  abused,  but 
'  has  had  the  broadest  development  which  the  best 
culture  and  inheritance  can  give?  Let  him  who 
knows  tell.     I  only  know  that  as  he  felt  the  timid 
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Cdtre^  of  the  maiden,  and  heard .  her  murmur  his 
name,  as  if  unconsciously,  he  felt  that  there  was  an 
Olympus  and  that  he  was  on  it — felt  possessed  of 
Olympian  strength  for  whatever  labors  might  remain. 
He  bowed  his  lips  reverentially  on  the  brow  of  Dam- 
aris  and  said,  "  Dear  lady,  a  few  steps  more,  and 
we  can  see  again  the  light.  Shall  we  go  forward  ?  I 
feel  greatly  strengthened  by  these  few  moments  of 
rest,  and  can  well  carry  you  as  I  have  done." 

"  And  I,  too,  feel  a  new  strength  and  courage,  as 
during  the  last  few  moments  I  have  been  thankfully 
praying  to  One  greater  than  our  gods.  Let  me  try 
again  to  walk.  It  may  prevent  my  getting  chilled. 
If  you  will  walk  before  and  try  the  path  as  you  have 
done,  I  am  almost  sure  that  I  can  follow  with  the 
help  of  your  hand,  at  least  for  awhile.*' 

"  On  condition,"  said  he,  "  that  you  will  at  once 
tell  me  when  you  feel  your  strength  failing." 

So  they  went  carefully  forward.  The  light  came 
again  into  view.  Turning  toward  it,  they  saw  that 
it  grew  in  brilliancy  every  moment.  Every  few 
steps  Dio  would  turn  and  ask  Damaris  if  her  strength 
was  not  failing,  and  was  surprised  to  hear  her  an- 
swer steadily  in  the  negative.  And  there  were  also 
a  firmness  and  glow  in  her  hand,  as  it  grasped  his, 
that  seemed  to  repeat  her  words.  Is  the  passage 
really  becoming  faintly  visible  ?  A  few  steps  further 
and  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt.     They  dimly  see 
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the  stony  walls  on  either  hand,  and  the  larger  ine- 
qualities of  the  stony  floor. 

Suddenly  Dio  stopped  and  drew  Damans  to  him. 
"  It  is  the  light  of  a  fixed  torch,"  said  he,  in  a  low 
voice,  "  and  so  does  not  belong  to  a  party  exploring 
the  cave.  We  have  reason  to  fear  that  it  belongs 
to  banditti,  such  as  used  to  infest  this  island,  and 
have  of  late  been  suspected  of  hiding  about  it  in 
large  numbers.  Shall  I  go  forward' alone  to  explore, 
or  would  you  wish  to  go  with  me?" 

**  With  you,  most  certainly,"  she  whispered. 

They  advanced  together,  the  light  now  allowing 
them  to  walk  side  by  side  without  danger.  With 
softest  tread — for  now  the  confused  murmur  of 
voices  came  to  them,  and  soon  they  could  dimly 
see  forms  gathered  about  a  torch  stuck  in  a  hole  in 
a  rock.  Still  they  went  softly  on,  relying  on  the 
relative  darkness  about  them,  till  they  could  see 
the  outlines  of  a  large  recess,  and  the  rough,  stern 
features  of  some  fifty  men,  in  sailor  dress,  standing 
about  two  or  three  persons  who  were  holding  ani- 
mated conversation  together.  At  the  same  time 
the  confused  murmurs  began  to  resolve  themselves 
into  intelligible  speech.  The  bud  was  bitter — ^was 
the  flower  sweet? 

Dio  drew  Damaris  aside  into  a  deeper  shadow 
and  listened. 

"  I  do  not  see  but  that  the  whole  matter  is  now 
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well  arranged,"  said  one  of  the  central  figures.     "  It 
only  remains  to  settle  upon  the  time.*' 

"  The  sooner  the  better!**  exclaimed  another  voice 
impatiently.  "Delay  always  makes  a  chapter  of 
accidents — I  hate  it.'* 

"Why  not  day  after  to-morrow?"  said  a  voice 
that  made  Damaris  start.  "  You  will  find  it  one  of 
the  most  profitable  of  your  adventures.  Let  me 
see!  how  much  did  you  divide  to  each  man  in  the 
matter  of  the  ships.  One  hundred  mince!  More 
than  I  had  myself,  after  all  expenses  were  paid. 
You  know  he  had  to  have  the  lion's  share." 

"  Yes,  we  know  that  Roman  help  must  be  costly, 
especially  that  of  a  proconsul,"  growled  the  first 
voice,  "  and  I  suppose  we  shall  have  to  pay  roundly 
to  be  let  alone  in  this  case.** 

"  By  no  means,**  said  the  other.  "  He  hates  the 
youngster  and  his  whole  stock  almost  as  much  as  I 
do,  for  reasons  L  could  explain;  and  you  may  be 
sure  that  whatever  show  of  search  he  may  feel  com- 
pelled to  make  will  have  very  little  of  the  reality. 
And  as  for  the  people  of  Athens,  you  know  that, 
between  us,  we  have  managed  to  give  them  such  a 
twist  against  the  aristocrats — ^such  a  Diophobia — 
as  iEsculapius  himself  would  find  it  hard  to  cure. 
Depend  upon  it,  they  will  not  crowd  Aulus  very 
hard  for  what  is  called  justice,  but  will  rather  mur- 
mur at  such  an  affectation  of  it  as  he  may  put  on.** 
19 
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"  Yes — *  aristocrats/  *  friends  of  the  Romans,'  '  en- 
emies of  the  gods/  and,  in  the  case  of  the  young 
man,  'personal  cowardice  and  dishonor* — these  in- 
ventions do  you  credit.  Just  the  cues  for  the  fools 
of  the  Agora !  But  the  last  goes  down  the  hardest. 
iEschylus,  in  the  play  yesterday,  lied  when  he  said 
that  *  it  is  an  easy  thing  to  speak  slander.*  *  *Tis 
the  hardest  work  I  ever  did,  and  the  meanest. 
The  people  are  slow  to  believe  that  a  Dio  can  be  a 
coward.** 

"  Keep  at  it — only  keep  at  it !  My  word  for  it, 
the  Athenians  can  be  brought  to  swallow  any  thing 
(even  lightning,  if  it  be  properly  sheathed)  about  an 
infidel  and  a  Romanizer.  Why,  you  will  come  to 
believe  the  story  yourself  if  you  only  keep  on  tell- 
ing it — notwithstanding  those  love  taps  some  of 
you  got  at  Cythera  and  elsewhere  ** — and  the  voice 
laughed  sarcastically. 

"  I  am  not  likely  to  forget  such  raps  as  those, 
even  if  Sinon  does  not  remind  me  of  them,**  savage- 
ly returned  the  other.  "  If  I  do  not  return  them 
with  heavier  interest  than  ever  old  Pasion  took  from 
his  debtors,  my  name  is  not** — Dio  did  not  catch 
the  name. 

"  Nor  I,  a  devout  servant  of  Hermes !  **  exclaimed 
another.  "  The  god  whose  image  almost  broke  my 
arm  owes  me  my  revenge,  and  will  help  me  to  it  if 

*  Suppl.,  972. 
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he  has  any  tolerable  degree  of  spunk.  He  shall  not 
have  a  single  obolus  from  me  again  unless  he  does;" 
and  a  dagger  flashed  in  the  torchlight. 

Dio  could  feel  the  hands  of  Damans,  which  had 
clasped  each  other  over  his  arm,  tremble  violently. 
Of  course,  she  had  from  the  first  recognized  the 
voice  of  the  elder  Sinbn,  as  he  himself  had  readily 
done,  though  he  had  never  heard  it  but  once. 
*  What  did  she  think  ?  What  were  her  relations  to 
that  man  ? '  No  matter — and  he  laid  his  hand  soft- 
ly upon  hers.    I  wonder  if  she  understood  a  cipher? 

Should  they  remain  where  they  were  until  the 
party  left,  and  then  follow  it  at  a  distance  to  the 
open  air?  The  men  would  not  be  likely  to  leave 
together — at  least  not  till  night.  And  time  was 
precious.  He  felt  that  for  Damaris,  to  say  nothing 
of  himself,  to  remain  much  longer  (especially  in  an 
inactive  state)  in  the  chill  subterranean  air  would 
be  full  of  danger ;  besides,  he  needed  all  the  time 
he  could  secure,  if  not  more,  to  baffle  the  formida- 
ble plot  against  him.  He  must,  if  possible,  go  for- 
ward at  once.  Was  there  not  some  way  of  passing 
by  the  party  without  being  discovered  ?  He  looked 
carefully  to  the  right  and  left  of  it.  Was  it  not  a 
faint  gleam  of  the  white  daylight  that  he  saw  on  a 
rock?  He  proposed  to  Damaris  in  a  whisper  to 
move  softly  forward  a  few  steps  to  test  the  matter. 

He  was  right.    Plainly,  the  passage  in  which  they 
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were,  turned  suddenly  near  the  recess  toward  the 
open  air.  But  it  was  equally  plain  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  pass  the  recess  without  being  discov- 
ered— the  path  lay  so  near  it,  and  the  light  from  it 
was  so  strong.  Should  they  steal  forward  as  far  as 
they  could  without  being  observed,  and  should  he 
then  dart  in  among  the  men,  snatch  a  weapon,  dash 
out  the  torch,  and  attempt  to  hasten  after  Damaris 
as  she,  availing  herself  of  the  confusion,  fled  along 
toward  the  light  ?  While  debating  the  matter  with 
himself  the  voice  of  Sinon  again  drew  his  attention. 

"  But  the  documents — ^you  have  not  yet  delivered 
them  to  me." 

**  And  you  have  not  yet  paid  me  for  them,"  was 
gruffly  answered. 

"  Because  you  have  not  satisfied  me  that  they  are 
what  I  wanted,"  said  Sinon. 

"I  will  satisfy  you  now/'  said  the  other;  and  he 
seized  the  torch  and  came  rapidly  toward  Dio,  fol- 
lowed by  Sinon. 

Dio  hastily  drew  Damaris  back.  But,  after  a  few 
steps,  ^he  two  men  turned  into  a  passage  to  the 
right  and  disappeared. 

^'Now^'  whispered  Dio,  "  is  our  opportunity." 

He  gently  took  her,  in  what  he  felt  was  almost  a 
fainting  state,  into  his  arms,  and  shot  swiftly  for- 
ward. As  he  neared  the  recess  he  could  almost 
hear  the  breathing  of  the  robbers,  so  close  were 
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they  to  him.  But  his  foot  fell  as  lightly  on  the 
stone  as  did  the  faint  day-beam  itself.  Damaris,  as 
she  listened  with  closed  eyes  but  with  preternatural 
sharpness  of  ear  to  every  sound,  heard  nothing  as 
she  felt  herself  borne  forward  with  a  swiftness  she 
had  never  before  known,  even  at  Olympia.  And 
yet  with  what  gentleness,  and,  apparently,  supreme 
ease  to  him !  No  panting,  no  quickened  breathing 
even,  could  she  detect  as  she  lay  like  a  snow-flake 
on  his  bosom.  An  awe  crept  over  her  with  the 
sense  of  such  majestic  strength.  It  seemed  almost 
divine.  Still  on  and  on,  if  possible  with  a  speed 
that  rather  increased  than  diminished.  Were  they 
being  pursued?  She  dared  not  open  her  eyes. 
Still  on  and  on.  And  now  she  feels  the  air  so  fresh 
and  hears  so  well  the  murmur  of  the  sea!  The 
speed  relaxes.  Now  it  is  plain  zero,  and  she  is 
softly  seated  on  a  mass  of  leaves  by  a  rock.  She 
opened  her  eyes  to  see  high  rocks  all  around  her, 
the  blue  sky  above,  and  the  day-radiance  beaming 
every-where.  And  Dio-^his  face  somewhat  flushed, 
but  still  full  of  the  lofty  repose  of  expression  habit- 
ual to  him,  was  bending  over  her,  as  he  still  held 
her  hand.  She  did  not  withdraw  it ;  but  timidly 
gave  him  the  other  as  she  looked  up  for  a  moment 
with  wondrous  and  wondering  eyes  into  his.  He 
never  forgot  that  look.  She  never  forgot  his. 
"  Of  course,  we  must  remove  from  this  point  as 
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soon  as  we  can,"  he  said,  almost  immediately. 
"  While  you  rest  here  I  will  step  forward  and  see 
that  the  way  is  clear  to  the  water." 

He  disappeared  behind  a  rock.  We  will  follow 
him.  A  few  turns  among  bowlders,  and  he  saw  be- 
fore him  the  sea,  and  on  the  right  a  dense  wood; 
also,  what  he  was  no  less  expecting  to  see,  two 
muscular  men,  their  girdles  garnished  with  daggers, 
seated  on  a  rock  with  their  backs  toward  him,  and 
just  beyond  them,  several  boats.  Dio  saw  at  once 
that  these  sentinels  could  not  be  avoided.  Had  he 
been  a  philosopher,  he  might  have  seated  himself 
also  on  a  rock  and  held  a  debating  society  over  the 
situation.  But,  being  a  warrior,  and  withal  in  a  great 
hurry,  he  deliberated,  decided,  and  executed  all  to- 
gether— like  a  thunderbolt.  Advancing  stealthily 
behind  the  men,  he  suddenly  grasped  each  by  the 
shoulder  and  threw  him  backward  on  the  sand,  one 
across  the  other.  Before  they  could  utter  a  cry  a 
heavy  hand  pressed  them  down,  and  one  of  their 
own  daggers  gleamed  above  them. 

"  Silence,  on  your  lives,"  commanded  Dio.  There 
was  a  desperate,  though  silent,  writhing  and  struggle 
beneath  him  for  a  moment,  and  then  all  was  quiet 
as  death.  The  lowest  robber  seemed  dead.  The 
other  lay  gasping  upon  him,  while  his  girdle  with 
its  formidable  array  of  weapons  lay  some  distance 
away. 
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Dio  rose.  He  took  the  girdle  and  cast  it  into  the 
sea.  Returning,  he  stood  over  the  robber  a  moment, 
then  said,  "  Get  up  and  do  as  I  bid  you.'*  The  man 
raised  himself  on  his  elbow,  looked  at  the  young 
giant  before  him,  and  then  at  the  livid  face  of  his 
throttled  companion,  and  at  length  slowly  and  with 
great  apparent  difficulty  came  to  his  feet. 

"  Take  up  the  body  and  carry  it  to  that  boat ; " 
and  Dio  pointed  with  his  finger  to  a  boat  that 
seemed  best  equipped  for  rapid  movement. 

The  man  staggered  a  little,  bent  over  the  body, 
took  hold  of  it,  then,  as  if  in  pain,  put  his  hand  in 
his  bosom.  Suddenly  straightening  himself,  he 
leaped  at  Dio  like  a  tiger,  and  struck  with  all  his 
force  a  gleaming  knife  at  his  heart.  It  would  have 
reached  it  had  it  not  been  for  two  things.  One  was 
that  Dio  had  narrowly  watched  every  movement 
of  the  man,  and  so  was  not  altogether  off  his  guard ; 
and  the  other  was  that  a  goddess  (so  it  seemed  to 
the  man)  sprang  in  between  him  and  Dio  and  re- 
ceived the  stroke.  At  the  same  moment  Dio  felled 
him  to  the  ground,  and  Damaris  fell  heavily  against 
his  breast.  The  moment  he  recognized  her,  the 
whole  scene  about  him  seemed  to  burst  like  a  bub- 
ble. The  heavens  fell — his  heavens.  There  was  no 
longer  any  sun  in  the  sky,  not  even  a  star.  His 
head  sank  on  the  golden  head  that  lay  so  helplessly 
on  his  breast,  but  his  heart  sank  deeper  than  ever 
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sank  fathoming  lead.  Down,  down — is  there  no 
bottom  to  this  black,  passionate,  lightning-fringed 
ocean ;  an  ocean  that  roars  and  leaps  with  the  un- 
governable fury  of  some  monstrous  Deinothere? 
Has  He  delivered  them  so  many  times  only  to 
bring  them  to  this?  Is  there  any  He?  Such 
thoughts  flashed  through  his  mind  like  a  crowd  of 
baleful  comets.     For  an  instant  it  seemed  as  if 

"  All  the  fiends  from  heaven  that  fell 
Had  pealed  the  banner-ciy  of  hell," 

and  were  tempting  him.  Ah,  what  a  supreme  mo- 
ment and  struggle !  It  is  over.  He  lifts  his  face — 
calm,  white,  awful  with  the  radiance  of  a  costly  self- 
conquest.  No  Roman  legions  had  ever  seen  such 
victory. 

What  gleam  is  that  ?  His  eye  had  fallen  on  the 
knife,  still  in  the  robber's  hand,  just  as  a  sunbeam 
fell  on  it  through  some  trees  on  the  western  cliff. 
How  bright  it  looked!  He  stooped — it  was  not 
reddened  in  the  least.  He  raised  the  head  of  the 
maiden;  she  was  pale  and  unconscious,  but  had 
the  look  neither  of  the  dead  nor  of  the  dying.  He 
raised  her  arm;  and  lo,  a  cut  in  her  robe  so  close 
to  the  armpit  that  a  hair-breadth  of  change  in  the 
direction  of  the  stroke  would  have  sent  the  steel 
through  the  flesh.  As  it  was,  not  a  blood-stain  was 
visible. 

Ah,  how  the  trumpets  sounded   within !     Ah, 
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how  the  black,  cindery  chaos  about  him  shot  back 
instantaneously  into  gloriously  sunlit  earth  and 
heaven  !  Ah,  how  his  leaden  heart  flashed  up  from 
the  unutterable  depths — into  Olympus  itself!  Nay, 
higher,  even  to  Him  who  is  mighty  to  save !  Not 
a  word  came  from  him.  But  Heaven  saw  what 
words  could  not  tell ;  and  saw  one  whose  faith  and 
loyalty  had  suddenly  taken  a  great  leap  forward. 
Great  natures  grow  fast  in  great  circumstances. 

Damaris  still  lay  in  her  swoon.  Dio  hastily  bore 
her  to  the  boat,  and  laid  her  on  the  cushions  under 
the  awning ;  and  then  carried  to  it  the  bodies  of  the 
robbers.  In  a  few  moments  more  he  had  smoothed 
away  from  the  sands  all  traces  of  the  conflict,  and 
was  speeding  fast  toward  the  Piraeus  before  the 
strong  western  breeze.  A  plash — Dio  and  Damaris 
were  alone. 

Does  the  Father  of  History  say  truly  that  "  great 
results  are  apt  to  spring  from  great  dangers?"* 
For  my  part  I  believe  him. 

Shall  I  also  believe  him  when  he  takes  it  on  him- 
self to  talk  to  Dio  in  the  following  discouraging 
strain  ?  "  I  feel  some  apprehensions  concerning  thee. 
If  I  could  be  allowed  to  choose  for  myself  and  for 
those  dear  to  me,  I  should  choose  that  the  gale 
blew  sometimes  favorable  and  sometimes  adverse. 
I  would  rather  that  my  life  was  checkered  with 

♦Herod.,  vii,  54, 
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good  and  evil,  than  that  I  should  enjoy  an  uninter- 
rupted course  of  good  fortune.  I  do  not  remember 
of  having  ever  heard  of  a  man  remarkable  for  a  long 
run  of  good  luck  who  did  not  close  his  life  with 
some  extraordinary  calamity.  If,  then,  thou  wilt 
attend  to  my  advice,  thou  wilt  provide  the  follow- 
ing remedy  against  the  excess  of  thy  prosperity. 
Consider  in  thy  own  mind  on  what  thou  placest  the 
highest  value,  and  the  loss  of  which  thou  wouldst 
most  deplore ;  cast  this  from  thee,  so  that  there 
may.  be  no  possibility  of  its  return.  If  thy  good 
fortune  still  continues,  thou  wilt  do  well  to  repeat 
the  remedy."  * 

There  is  reason  to  suspect  that,  like  most  other 
physicians,  Herodotus  was  not  good  at  taking  his 
own  medicine.  I  have  my  doubts  whether  Dio  will 
take  it.  It  would  be  to  cast  Damaris  from  him. 
But,  apparently,  he  will  not  have  occasion  to  resort 
to  this  curious  method  of  moderating  his  prosperity. 
The  tempest  is  already  beginning  to  whisper  and 
even  sigh  among  his  branches,  without  any  invok- 
ing of  his.  It  is  likely  to  strain  upon  him  mightily. 
Will  it  uproot  him?  Let  us  at  least  say,  GOD 
FORBID ! 

*  Herod.,  iii,  40. 
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<'  Defining  body  and  being  to  be  the  same." 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

what  the  LYCEUM  HAS  TO  SAY. 

THAT  Dio,  on  waking  ihe  next  morning,  did 
not  feel  some  languor  and  soreness  from  his 
great  exertions  and  excitement  on  the  previous  day 
it  would  be  too  much  to  say.  But  he  had  slept  as 
only  glorious  youth  bred  to  arms  can  sleep.  And, 
as  soon  as  consciousness  fully  returned  to  him,  the 
tides  of  new  thought  and  feeling  that  came  surging 
in  upon  him  swept  away  all  sense  of  exhaustion. 

He  seemed  in  a  new  world.  He  had  turned  a 
sharp  corner ;  and,  suddenly,  a  grand  prospect  was 
before  him.  He  had  mounted  a  few  steps ;  and  lo, 
the  clouds  were  beneath  him  and  the  blue  skies 
above,  with  a  promise  of  the  sun  in  the  glorious 
sapphire!  The  crises  just  passed  through,  with 
their  immense  pressures  for  trust  and  help,  had 
brought  him  nearer  the  Unseen  Power  he  had  been 
feeling  after  than  months  of  musing  had  been  able 
to  do. 

He  recalled  the  events  of  the  last  day ;  and  some 
which  have  not  been  recorded.  How  the  free  sea 
air  had  revived  Damaris;  how,  on  reaching  the 
port  after  dark,  he  had  procured  a  litter  for  her, 
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and  walked  by  the  side  of  it,  silently,  and  yet  as 
watchfully  as  if  it  contained  the  Palladium  of  Ath- 
ens and  his  own,  as  far  as  the  Piraean  gate.  Then 
drawing  aside  the  curtain  he  had  inquired  in  a  low 
voice, 

"  Would  the  lady  Damaris  be  carried  to  the  house 
of  Sinon?" 

After  a  moment  she  answered,  "  I  will." 

Still  he.  hesitated.  There  was  such  a  cadence  of 
bewilderment  and  tears  in  her  voice  that  he  again 
drew  aside  the  curtain  and  said, 

"  If  the  lady  would  prefer  to  go  for  the  night  to 
the  priestess  of  Pallas  it  would  be  quite  convenient 
for  me." 

"  I  would  greatly  prefer  it,"  murmured  the  maid- 
en, *'  but  she  is  absent  from  the  city,  and  I  could 
not  get  access  to  her  apartments." 

"  Will  you  not,  then,  allow  me  to  conduct  you  to 
my  mother  ?  "  he  suggested  timidly ;  (when  had  his 
heart  so  faltered  on  the  field  of  battle  ?)  "  and  when 
the  priestess  returns  Hyspate  will  herself  escort  you 
to  her." 

Damaris  murmured  thanks.  So  they  came  to  the 
Dionysian  mansion.  In  a  few  hurried  words  Dio 
explained  the  matter,  without  details,  to  his  mother, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her  embrace  the 
maiden  most  tenderly,  and  conduct*  her  to  her  own 
apartments. 
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Early  in  the  forenoon,  while  Dio  was  yet  turning 
over  in  his  own  mind  the  course  to  be  taken,  Am- 
phis  came  in.  He  wore  a  graver  face  than  his 
cousin  had  ever  seen  him  wear.  Egypt  was  threat- 
ened with  rain. 

"  Well,  what  now  ?  "  asked  Dio  cheerfully.  "  You 
are  just  the  friend  I  was  wishing  to  see,  and  yet  I 
did  not  wish  to  go  abroad  to-day.  So  my  good 
fortune  has  sent  you  along.  This  is  enough  to 
make  me  cheerful — why  are  you  sad  ?  " 

"  Not  exactly  sad,  my  dear  cousin,  but  desperate- 
ly provoked,  and  unusually  thoughtful  for  a  young- 
ster of  my  lively  turn.  And,  withal,  just  a  trifle 
ashamed  that  I  am  an  Athenian.  I  have  half  a 
mind  to  emigrate — though  Homer  does  say  that 
*  there  is  nothing  worse  for  mortals  than  cutting 
loose  from  home.**  What  say  you  to  Britain? 
You  have  been  there,  and  can  tell  me  whether  the 
country  has  any  Agora.  If  not,  I  am  off  by  the 
first  galley." 

"  Now  you  shall  see  what  a  conjurer  I  am,"  ex* 
claimed  Dio,  "  and  that  without  any  help  from  the 
stars  or  Delphi  or  the  Ephesian  letters.  My  friend 
is  cast  down,  not  so  much  on  his  own  account  as  on 
mine.  I  know  him  well  enough  to  say  that  were 
any  danger  menacing  himself  he  would  be  as  bright 
and  cheerful  to  meet  it  as  any  Homeric  hero.     But 

♦  Odyss.,  XV,  342. 
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his  care  is  for  his  friend.  He  has  been  listening  to 
the  surly  bass  of  our  Athenian  seas,  and —  '* 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a 
man  apparently  somewhat  over  fifty  years  of  age. 

Dio  rose  to  meet  him,  and  was  "sorry  that  the 
head  of  the  house  was  not  at  home  to  receive —  " 

"  Theophrastus,  Master  of  the  Lyceum,**  suggest- 
ed Amphis. 

"  My  visit  is  not  to  the  noble  Dionysius,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Areopagus  and  Amphyction,"  said 
Theophrastus.  "All  Athens  knows  that  he  is  at 
Delphi.  I  came  to  see  his  son,  whom  the  friends 
of  true  science  would  be  glad  to  see  embracing  her 
sublime  doctrines,  and  so  preparing  for  the  exalted 
career  opening  before  him  as  the  heir  of  the  great- 
est Attic  family." 

"  Many  thanks  to  the  successor  of  Aristotle  for 
the  interest  he  expresses  in  my  welfare,**  replied 
Dio  with  great  courtesy  of  manner.  "  I,  too,  feel  a 
desire  to  have  just  views  on  all  the  great  questions 
that  lie  at  the  foundation  of  our  knowledge  of  Nat- 
ure and  of  its  Author;  and  I  hope  soon  to  be  able 
to  give  them  better  attention  than  my  circum- 
stances at  present  permit.*' 

"  You  speak  of  the  Author  of  Nature.  Allow  me 
to  dissuade  you  from  spending  any  time  on  such 
an  unpromising  subject.  It  lies  quite  beyond  our 
knowledge.     All  we  know,  or  can  know,  are  matter 
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and  its  motions.  Whether  these  are  eternal  or 
come  from  some  Prime  Mover,  intelligent  or  other- 
wise, cannot  be  determined.  All  the  facts  can  be 
as  well  explained  on  one  view  as  on  the  other. 
Besides,  see  how  fruitless  of  light  all  the  long  and 
ancient  discussions  on  this  topic  have  been.  Poor 
encouragement  for  us  to  walk  the  same  road !  Take 
warning,  and  do  not  waste  your  time.  Nature  itself 
you  may  know — may  know  that  it  consists  of  mat- 
ter and  its  forces ;  and  that  all  these  forces  consist 
of  motion,  are  convertible  into  each  other,  and  have 
as  their  sum  a  fixed  quantity.  An  Author  of  Nat- 
ure is  an  hypothesis  which  may,  or  may  not,  be 
true." 

"  You  say,"  replied  Dio,  "  that  all  we  know,  or 
can  know,  are  matter  and  its  motions.  Now  I  seem 
to  myself  to  know  many  other  things — for  example, 
my  own  thoughts  and  feelings  and  purposes,. as  well 
as  those  of  innumerable  other  thinking  beings,  and, 
indeed,  the  thinking  beings  themselves.  I  seem 
also  to  know  that  there  must  be  at  least  one  think- 
ing being,  of  vast  intelligence  and  power,  to  direct 
matter  and  its  motions,  so  as  to  secure  such  com- 
binations as  make  up  organic  beings.  I  do  not  say 
that  your  idea  of  the  universe  is  less  broad  than 
mine ;  for  every  thing  that  I  call  spirit,  or  spiritual 
attribute,  you  call  matter  or  motion.  Still,  my  feel- 
ing, as  a  soldier,  is  that  your  view  serves  out  to 
20 
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us  rather  slender  rations.  May  I  know  on  what 
grounds  the  successor  of  Aristotle  rests  his  opinion?" 

"  Certainly,"  said  Theophrastus  with  much  alacri- 
ty. "  Whenever  any  new  state  appears  in  an  object, 
matter  and  motion  are  the  sole  proximate  antece- 
dents of  that  state.  No  new  state  of  a  thing  can 
be  reached  except  by  the  motion  of  matter.  Some- 
times the  motion  is  visible,  but  in  all  cases  it  must 
exist.     Is  this  not  so  ?  " 

"  Unless,"  answered  Dio,  as  if  to  himself,  **  one 
regards  a  new  motion  in  matter  as  being  itself  a  new 
state  of  it ;  in  which  case  I  should  think  the  new 
motion  may  have  for  its  proximate  antecedent 
mind,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  neither  matter  nor 
motion." 

Returned  the  philosopher  quickly:  "  I  trust  I  shall 
soon  be  able  to  show  you  that  what  is  called  mind 
is  ultimately  resolvable  into  matter  and  its  motions. 
Permit  me  to  assume  this  at  present.  Then  the 
question  comes,  Can  we  know  whether  this  matter 
and  its  motions,  which  are  the  sole  proximate  ante- 
cedents of  a  phenomenon,  come  from  an  intelligent 
Author  as  ultimate  antecedent  ?  As  to  the  matter — 
that  certainly  is  as  easily  conceived  as  being  eternal 
as  being  created,  or  as  an  eternal  author  of  matter. 
Is  this  not  so?" 

"  Apparently." 

"  As  to  its  motions — these  also  may  be  eternal  or 
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terms  in  an  endless  series.  If  they  are  not  eternal 
but  began,  they  are  the  result  of  what  we  call  forces. 
But  all  the  forces  known  to  us  are  only  modes  of 
motion,  convertible  into  each  other,  and  actually 
following  each  other  in  indefinite  succession.  That 
is,  our  proximate  motions  are  merely  a  term  in  a 
series  of  motions  running  back,  it  may  be,  without 
end.  Eternal  motion,  whether  single  or  in  series, 
is  as  easily  conceived  of  as  eternal  matter.  Besides, 
it  can  be  shown  that  the  amount  of  motion  in  the 
universe  is  always  the  same — seemingly  incapable 
of  increase  or  diminution — a  fact  that  favors  the 
idea  that  it  may  be  eternal.  Still,  it  is  possible  that 
back  of  all  this  matter  and  its  successive  motions  is 
a  Prime  Mover,  which  is  neither  matter  nor  motion, 
but  the  eternal  fixed  cause  of  both — indeed,  this 
Prime  Mover  may  be  an  intelligent  Person.  I  say, 
it  may  be  so.  And  it  may  not  be  so.  All  the  facts 
are  as  well  explained  on  the  one  supposition  as  on 
the  other.  So,  if  one  asks  us  whether  there  is  an 
eternal  Creator  of  Nature,  we  answer.  We  do  not, 
and  cannot,  know.    The  matter  is  beyond  the  scope 

of  science." 

» 

"  And  yet  Aristotle  held  to  a  Prime  Mover,"  sug- 
gested Dio. 

"Yes,"  answered  Theophrastus,  somewhat  nerv- 
ously; "but  such  has  been  the  advance  of  science 
since  his  day  that  we  now  see  that  this  view  is  not 
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tenable.  Had  the  Master  lived  amid  the  light  of 
the  two  hundred  and  seventh  Olympiad  he  would 
have  contented  himself  with  saying  that  a  Prime 
Mover  is  possible,  though  not  probable." 

"  I  understand,"  and  a  subtle  smile  lurked  in 
Dio's  lips  and  eyes  as  he  said  it.  "The  steps  of 
your  argument  seem  well  connected,  and  after  the 
manner  of  Aristotle.  But  I  think  I  shall  have  to 
ask  you  for  the  proof  of  your  statement  that  all 
known  forces  and  properties  are  modes  of  motion 
in  matter.     Do  you  rest  on  experiment?" 

"  In  part,"  answered  the  sage.  "  I  have  made 
some  experiments  that  convince  me ;  and  I  expect 
that  in  the  near  future  some  still  more  convincing 
ones  will  be  made.  But  out  needs  considerable 
scientific  training  in  order  to  properly  interpret  such 
experiments ;  and,  as  you  have  been  trained  to  arms 
rather  than  to  science,  you  might  have  some  diffi- 
culty, just  now,  in  perceiving  their  true  bearing.  But 
you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  a  short 
and  simple  argument  which  I  have  hit  upon  for 
such  cases  as  yours.     It  is  this*     Since  motion  of 

matter  is   the   visible  or  demonstrable   immediate 

• 

antecedent  of  every  phenomenon,  and  no  one  has 
ever  seen  or  known  any  other  sort  of  force,  and  this 
sort  is  sufficient  to  account  for  all  the  facts,  it  is  un- 
philosophical  to  suppose  that  any  other  sort  exists. 
Is  not  this  satisfactory?" 
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"Hardly.  Mankind  at  large,  somehow,  have  a 
conviction  that  there  is  another  sort  of  force,  namely, 
that  property  of  a  thing  which  enables  it  to  originate 
motion,  or  stress  toward  motion,  in  another  things 
though  it  is  not  motion  itself.  I  seem  to  myself 
to  possess  such  a  property.  When  my  arm  moves 
I  am  conscious  of  originating  the  motion  by  mean$ 
of  a  property  not  motion.  If  I  have  myself  a  forcQ 
which  is  not  motion  but  originates  it,  (arid  all  pther 
beings  have  the  same,)  why  may  there  not  be. still 
other  forces  of  the  same  sort,  and  any  number  of 
them,  as  is  generally  believed,  and  among  them  a 
Supreme  Force,  the  source  of. all  others?  Further^ 
I  hold  this  cane  in  my  hand  and  perceive  a  stress 
toward  motion  which,  if  I  reKnquish  my  hold,  be- 
comes actual  motion  toward  the  ground,  WhaC 
motion  produces  this  stress  and  motion  ?  By  c6m-i 
mon  consent  mankind  refer  this  to  a  property  in 
matter,  which  is  not  motion  though  a  force." 

**  Certainly  there  is  no  visible  motion  to  produce 
them,"  interposed  Amphis,  "but  then,  my  dear 
cousin,  you  must  consider  that  there  may  be  no 
end  of  /^visible  ones.  You  must  in  all  fairness  allow 
the  philosophers  the  benefit  of  the  unseen  world. 
It  is  their  special  prerogative  to  know  what  cannot 
be  seen.  Would  that  I  were  a  philosopher!  \ 
would  look  into  the  house  of  Sinon." 

**  I  certainly  do  not  object,"  said  Dio,  smiling, 
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"  to  admit  an  invisible  motion  or  even  an  insensible 
one,  if  such  can  be  proved  to  exist.  AH  I  ask  is 
the  proof  oi  its  existence.  I  find  it  hard  to  build  a 
positive  belief  on  mere  supposition  or  possibility. 
A  painter  or  poet  can  build  a  house  on  clouds,  or 
even  on  nothing ;  but  not  being  either  of  these  art- 
ists, I  have  to  be  supplied  with  good  solid  matter 
to  found  upon." 

"  That  shows,"  exclaimed  Amphis,  with  a  snap  of 
his  fingers,  "  that  you  have  not  been  bred  to  phi- 
losophy. Had  you  been,  you  would  not  have  had 
the  slightest  difficulty  in  building  whole  sciences  on 
the  airiest  materials.  Let  me  tell  you  a  secret. 
Your  best  philosopher  is  a  creator.  If  he  can  produce 
something  out  of  nothing,  he  stands  on  the  very 
last  pinnacle  of  greatness.  I  am  sorry  that  your 
early  disadvantages  have  kept  you  out  of  the  way 
of  knowing  this.  While  you  were  fighting  you 
should  have  been  studying  at  the  Lyceum.  But  you 
are  not  yet  too  old  to  begin  your  education.  Our 
friend  here  will  consent  to  help  you ;  /  also  will  lend 
my  aid." 

"  Amphis  has  a  sharp  tongue,  as  all  Athens  well 
knows,"  said  Theophrastus,  with  a  slightly  nettled 
air,  "  but  that  is  an  Athenian's  privilege,  especially 
if  he  is  well  born,  and  follows  the  advice  of  Pindar, 
to  '  point  his  tongue  on  the  anvil  of  truth.'  *    As  to 

♦  Pyth.,  i,  i6o. 
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your  being  conscious  of  being  an  originator  of  motion, 
I  think  you  are  mistaken.  Your  resolve  to  move 
your  arm  is  itself  merely  a  motion  of  the  brain,  in- 
duced by  other  motions,  passed  over  to  you  in  the 
food  you  eat  and  the  air  you  breathe.  If  you  could 
only  trace  back  the  antecedents,  one  after  another, 
you  would  find  nothing  but  motion  founded  on  mo- 
tion— the  successive  links  in  an  endless  chain." 

**  I  must  congratulate  you,"  returned  Dio,  in  a 
tone  slightly  satirical,  "  if  you  have  really  been 
able  to  carry  your  observation  so  deeply  and  yet 
so  clearly  beneath  the  surface  of  things.  I  am 
not  able  to  do  as  much.  But  supposing  I  could 
see  that  each  thought  or  purpose  of  my  mind  is 
always  preceded  immediately  by  certain  molecular 
motions,  it  would  hardly  satisfy  me  that  these 
motions  are  the  cause  of  it,  or  of  the  same  nature. 
The  sculptor  does  his  work  under  certain  fixed  con- 
ditions— his  designing  in  one  room,  his  modeling  in 
another,  his  chiseling  in  a  third — but  these  fixed 
conditions  are  not  the  cause  of  the  statue,  nor  do 
they  share  its  nature.  They  are  far  different  and  in- 
ferior. The  artist  is  the  real  cause.  So  I  conceive 
the  mind  in  its  workshop,  and  under  certain  con- 
stant circumstances  of  molecular  change,  to  be  the 
real  cause  of  thought,  feeling,  purpose — things  very 
unlike  the  molecular  changes  with  which  they  are 
associated.     Also,  I  seem  to  know  that  mere  matter 
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and  motion  are  insufficient  cause  of  thought.  No 
mere  combination  of  unintelligent  molecules  can 
possibly  get  out  of  them  what  is  not  in  them.  No 
thing  can  by  any  possibility  produce  its  superior ; 
and  I  seem  to  know  as  clearly  as  I  know  any 
thing  that  intelligence  and  goodness  are  vastly 
superior  to  any  of  the  affections  of  matter.  Further, 
I  know  not  only  thought,  but  myself  as  a  thinking 
being — am  conscious  of  originating  the  thought. 
Your  idea  is  that  I  know  only  the  fact  of  thought 
without  knowing  either  its  nature  or  cause ;  where- 
as I  know  one  as  well  as  the  other,  and  all  as  well 
as  I  know  any  thing.  And  I  confess  that  I  am  con- 
firmed in  this  view  by  the  fact  that  it  is  practically 
the  view  of  all  mankind." 

"  No  matter  what  mankind  thinks ! "  cried  Am- 
phis.  "  Mankind  is  ^fool.  If  I  have  not  forgotten 
my  primer,  Aristophanes  says  that  *  good  folks  are 
scarce.*  *  To  my  mind,  that  is  the  same  thing  as 
saying  that  wise  folks  are  scarce.  Just  now  they 
are  reduced  to  well-nigh  a  single  person.  As  for 
me,  I  shall  take  sides  with  the  one  wise  man ;  and 
believe  that  when  Dio  thinks  a  great  thought,  or 
loves  his  parents  and  country,  or  is  conscientious,  or 
resolves  on  some  heroic  action,  all  that  really  hap- 
pens is  the  darting  hither  and  thither*  of  certain 
atoms  of  dirt.     That  is  all  we  mean  by  Salamis, 

*  Ran.,  783. 
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Marathon,  Homer,  Demosthenes,  Aristotle,  Aris- 
tides  the  Just — certain  peculiar  whirlpools  of  dirt." 

"  But,"  said  Dio,  turning  to  the  philosopher,  "  I 
am  anxious  to  know  about  another  point  on  which 
your  doctrine  hinges,  namely,  convertibility  of  the 
different  forces  into  each  other.  It  does  not  seem 
an  unlikely  thing  to  be  true,  if  it  is  true,  that  all 
forces  are  only  different  modes  of  motion.  I  cbuld 
almost  take  the  proposition  at  sight — with  your 
premises." 

"  I  am  glad  that  you  see  it,"  said  Theophrastus, 
brightening  up.  "  But  independently  of  my  argu- 
ment just  now,  it  can  be  proved  by  experiment  that 
the  forces  are  mutually  convertible.  Thus:  You 
strike  a  stone  with  a  hammer,  and  both  become 
heated.  That  is,  the  motion  of  the  hammer  has  be- 
come heat ;  and  you  will  find  that  the  amount  of 
heat  is  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  motion  lost. 
If  you  strike  hard  and  long  enough  you  will  get 
light.  In  the  summer  heats  and  lights  we  have  our 
lightning ;  and  after  a  severe  outburst  of  lightning 
the  air  is  cooled — a  manifest  conversion  of  the  forces 
we  call  heat  and  light  into  the  force  we  call  light- 
ning. I  have  seen  the  lightning  dart  into  a  cave 
filled  with  offensive  and  noxious  vapors;  and  the 
cave  was  at  once  pure  and  sweet.  Some  would  say 
that  the  bad  vapors  were  burned  up ;  but  we  know 
that  no  matter  is  ever  destroyed,  and  hence  that 
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they  have  only  been  enabled  to  unite  with  other 
elements  in  the  cave — which  is  the  same  thing  as 
saying  that  the  lightning  has  become  an  increased 
attraction  between  certain  particles  of  matter.  And 
what  is  this  attraction  or  affinity  but  a  certain  mo- 
tion of  particles  toward  each  other  ?  And  what  is 
heat  that  expands  bodies,  but  a  certain  motion  of 
particles  away  from  each  other  ?  And  this  heat  is 
even  convertible  into  vital  force — as  one  may  see 
in  the  case  of  egg-hatching.  A  certain  amount  of 
heat  imparted  by  the  body  of  a  bird,  or  the  sands  of 
the  desert,  or  the  ovens  of  the  Egyptians,  appears 
at  length  in  the  form  of  bird-life." 

"Do  you  not,  venerable  master,  a  little  confound 
cause  and  effect,  and  the  conditions  of  an  event  with 
the  efficient  cause  of  it?"  suggested  Dio.  "If  you 
had  said  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  motion 
causes  heat  to  appear,  and  heat  light,  and  heat  and 
light  lightning,  and  lightning  molecular  affinity,  and 
molecular  affinity  motion,  and  heat  motion  and  vital 
force,  I  should  have  had  no  difficulty  in  accepting 
the  statement.  It  seems  verified  by  observation. 
But  does  it  follow  from  the  fact  that  motion,  under 
certain  circumstances,  causes  heat  to  appear,  and  to 
appear  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  motion,  that 
the  motion  has  been  changed  into  heat?  When  it 
is  shown  that  an  elephant  makes  a  hole  in  a  dam, 
and  lets  out  water  in   proportion  to  his  size  and 
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strength,  it  is  hardly  shown  that  the  water  and  the 
elephant  are  the  same  thing  under  different  forms, 
even  if  the  elephant,  as  such,  disappears  in  the  op- 
eration ;  or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  water  let  forth 
should  drive  elephants  out  of  their  jungle,  into  man- 
ifest action  in  proportion  to  its  amount,  would  it  help 
the  matter?'' 

"  How  can  you  talk  so  absurdly  !  "  cried  Amphis, 
executing  a  surprising  pirouette.  **  Foi^ive  my 
frankness,  my  dear  friend  ;  but  really  you  must  al- 
low me  to  protest  against  such  strange  logic.  Do 
you  not  see  that  when,  the  other  day,  his  excellency 
the  Proconsul  drove  his  horses  into  the  crowd  and 
caused  blood  to  flow  in  proportion  to  the  rate  of  his 
driving,  the  Roman  ruler  and  Athenian  blood  were 
precisely  the  same  thing  in  different  forms?  You 
are  bigger  than  I,  not  to  say  handsomer,  but  in 
point  of  philosophic  training  I  have  greatly  the  ad- 
vantage of  you ;  for  I  am  able  to  see  so  down  to  the 
roots  of  things  as  to  see  plainly  that  there  is  really 
no  difference  between  patrician  Aulus  riding  in  his 
chariot,  and  plebeian  Simonides  bleeding  on  the 
pavement." 

"  An  imprudent  young  man  ! "  said  Theophrastus, 
as  he  colored,  and  shook  his  head  slowly.  "  This  is 
a  jealous  age,  and  your  illustration  is  open  to  mis- 
construction." 

"  Do  you  think  so?  "  inquired  Amphis,  in  a  lower 
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tone,  and  with  a  comical  affectation  of  timidity. 
"  Well,  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  Dio,  and  go  to  the  brute  creation  for  my 
examples.  Luckily,  that  is  not  far  off.  What  do 
you  say  to  this  ?  I  have  been  told  that,  long  before 
the  time  of  Aulus  and  Sinon,  to  whom  may  the 
gods  grant  all  the  blessings  they  deserve,  (you  see 
how  prudent  I  am  getting,)  an  accident  happened 
to  the  menagerie  in  the  caverns  of  the  Acropolis. 
A  man  inadvertently  let  out  a  lion  from  his  cage ; 
the  lion  broke  up  the  cage  of  a  tiger,  the  tiger  the 
cage  of  a  bear,  the  bear  the  cage  of  an  elephant,  and 
the  elephant,  finding  the  man  in  his  hiding-place, 
lifted  him  to  his  back,  arid  broke  out  into  the 
Agora.  Now  I  say  confidently,  and  challenge  all 
Athens  to  deny  it,  (always  excepting  Aulus  and 
Sinon,  whose  names  are  too  sacred  to  be  mixed  up 
with  such  matters)  that  the  man  was  by  turns  a  lion, 
a  tiger — in  short,  every  brute  in  the  collection.  I  go 
out  of  a  room  by  a  back  door,  and  lo,  a  cat  or  mouse 
immediately  comes  in  ;  of  course,  the  new  comer  is 
myself  under  a  new  form.  Sinon  goes  out  at  a  back 
door,  and  Dio  comes  in  at  a  front  one ;  of  course 
they  are  the  same  person,  though  apparently  differ- 
ing considerably  in  form  and  character.  Person^  did 
I  say?  I  meant  motion^  in  the  last  analysis,  since 
that  is  the  essential  antecedent  of  each  appearance 
and  disappearance.     Now  this,  I  t^ke  it,  is  the  last 
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and  grandest  generalization  of  science.  To  avoid  all 
possible  misconstruction,  allow  me  to  say  that  in  my 
illustration  of  this  great  truth,  the  greatest  which 
the  human  faculties  have  yet  been  able  to  perceive, 
I  have  no  impolite  reference  whatever  to  Aulus  and 
Sinon — do  not  intend  to  say  that  either  of  them  is  a 
brute  or  even  a  man." 

Dio  looked  curiously  at  the  philosopher,  as  his 
voluble  friend  thus  rattled  on.  He  was  satisfied  that 
Amphis  had  made  an  enemy.  The  doctrines  of  the 
Lyceum  and  Aulus  and  Sinon  had  been  ridiculed 
in  the  same  breath  :  henceforth  they  would  be  on 
the  same  side.  Dio  regretted  the  new  triumvirate. 
He  tried  to  catch  his  friend's  eye,  in  order  to  hint 
caution.  But  Amphis  persistently  looked  every- 
where but  at  him. 

"  Our  well-born  friend  is  of  a  lively  turn — a  very 
lively  turn,"  said  Theophrastus,  gravely,  as  he  bit 
his  lip,  and  nervously  busied  himself  in  smoothing 
out  some  wrinkles  in  his  robe.  "  When  he  is  older 
a  more  sober  turn  of  mind  will  fit  him  better  for  the 
consideration  of  profound  philosophic  questions. 
He  will  then  realize  better  than  now  that  fanciful 
analogies  are  not  arguments." 

"  The  wine  of  our  youth  is  somewhat  strong  and 
heady,  it  must  be  confessed,"  said  Dio,  in  a  soothing 
tone,  "  and  I  trust  that  the  successor  of  Aristotle, 
who  has  been  a  young  man  himself,  and  has  so  long 
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been  accustomed  to  guide  the  studies  of  young  nien, 
will  know  how  to  make  allowances  for  the  faults  nat- 
ural to  our  time  of  life.  I  find  myself  quite  inter- 
ested in  your  topic — more  so  than  I  could  have 
thought  possible  at  the  beginning ;  and  more  so, 
doubtless,  than  I  should  have  been  had  not  my 
father  and  myself  had  some  talk  lately  in  regard  to 
it.  We  have  been  particularly  interested  in  the 
matter  of  the  permanence  of  force — which  seems  to 
be  a  main  point  in  your  argument.  Dionysius  is 
disposed  to  agree  with  you  in  thinking  that  several 
of  the  forces  that  bear  different  names  may  be  only 
different  measures  or  states  of  the  same  force ;  for 
example,  heat,  light,  lightning.  But  he  also  thinks 
that  the  force  expressed  in  thought  must  be  some- 
thing essentially  different ;  otherwise  men  are  mere 
machines,  and  incapable  of  freedom  and  just  respon- 
sibility, and  every  thing  that  deserves  to  be  called 
virtue  or  vice — a  conclusion  from  which  my  whole 
nature  shrinks,  which  has  against  it  the  verdict  of 
all  the  traditions  and  usages  of  mankind,  and  which, 
to  my  mind,  plainly  tends  to  the  destruction  of 
society.*' 

**  Well,  I  must  say,"  interrupted  Amphis,  putting 
on  a  look  of  profound  concern,  "  that  I  am  surprised 
at  your  father.  He  is  considerably  more  than  twice 
my  age,  and  yet  I  see  that  thought  is  as  easily  con- 
vertible into  heat  as  hardness  into  length  or  color ; 
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and  this  last  conversion,  I  take  it,  is  one  of  the  com- 
monest and  plainest  things  under  the  whole  broad 
heaven  of  philosophy/* 

"  I  have  a  great  respect  for  your  father,"  said 
Theophrastus  to  Dio.  "  Had  the  honorable  Presi- 
dent of  the  Areopagus  and  of  the  Amphictyons  been 
born  to  a  station  and  fortunes  less  princely,  he 
might  have  been  a  philosopher  worthy  to  succeed 
Aristotle  himself.  But  circumstanced  as  he  has 
been,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he  would  be 
abreast  of  the  profound  science  of  our  day.  But  what 
thinks  he  of  my  doctrine  of  the  permanence  of  force 
or  motion?*' 

"  Perhaps  I  can  answer  the  question  more  satis- 
factorily if  you  will  state  to  me  the  grounds  on 
which  you  rest  the  doctrine,"  replied  Dio.  "  Cer- 
tainly all  visible  motion  is  not  permanent/' 

"  No :  but  when  motion  ceases  to  be  visible,  it 
does  not  cease  to  be — it  only  takes  on  an  invisible 
form,  as  heat  or  some  other  mode  of  motion ;  possi- 
bly several  modes/' 

**  Have  you  any  means  of  measuring  the  invisible 
motion,  so  as  to  be  able  to  prove  positively  that  in 
amount  it  is  just  equal  to  the  motion  lost  ?  " 

"  We  at  least  are  able  to  see  that  the  two 
amounts  are  proportional  to  each  other — double  the 
amount  of  visible  motion  lost  will  give  double  the 
amount  of  heat/' 
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**  But,  I  think,  you  will  hardly  say  that  proportion 
proves  equality.  Things  may  preserve  a  fixed  pro- 
portion to  each  other,  and  yet  one  be  the  merest 
fraction  of  the  other.** 

"  To  be  frank  with  you,  I  do  not  think  that  this 
great  law  of  the  permanence  of  motion  can  be  ex- 
actly proved  in  an  experimental  way.  It  is  rather 
a  first  truth  of  philosophic  thought,  really  implied 
in  all  science.  When  assumed  as  such,  it  readily 
proves  itself  by  the  wonderful  way  in  which  it 
adapts  itself  to,  and  reconciles  nature  with,  herself. 
If  a  person  does  not  see  it,  he  must  be  lacking  in 
habits  of  exact  thought,  and  should  train  himself  to 
the  same.** 

**  Meanwhile,  my  friend,"  cried  Amphis,  "  while 
you  are  patiently  climbing  among  the  Peripatetics 
to  that  sublime  height  from  which  alone  this  prin- 
ciple is  visible,  take  it  on  trust  from  the  venerable 
Theophrastus.  My  word  for  it,  you  cannot  do  bet- 
ter. You  are  a  soldier — lean  on  this  spear.  Not 
the  point  of  it,  but  the  dull  end." 

"  But  I  cannot  divest  myself  of  the  impression," 
Dio  went  on,  without  seeming  to  notice  what  Am- 
phis had  said,  "  that  I  am  all  the  while  originating 
motion.  If  this  motion  is  really  originated,  it  is  so 
much  addition  to  the  sum  of  motions  previously  in 
Nature,  if  they  are  unchangeable  in  amount.  More- 
over, I  have  been  conscious,  not  only  of  originating 
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motion,  but,  for  years,  of  a  gradual  increase  of  the 
originating  power  in  myself.  I  can  start  broader 
and  deeper  currents  of  motion  at  pleasure  than  I 
once  could.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  philos- 
opher Theophrastus  himself,  after  his  long  study  and 
practice  in  philosophy,  is  able  to  originate  Peripa- 
tetic thought  and  influence  more  effectively  than 
ever  before.  He  is  like  his  own  Ilyssus,  which,  as 
the  fruitful  autumn  comes  on,  gradually  gains  in 
volume  and  force,  till  its  banks  are  overflowed,  and 
all  lowlands  are  covered,  and — his  disciples  would 
say — -fertilized.  If  men  can  originate  motion,  it  is 
altogether  likely  that  they  can  suppress  it,  and  do. 
If  they  can  suppress  at  will  the  exercise  of  the  ef- 
ficient principle  within  them,  it  seems  not  unlikely 
that  they  can  suppress  the  product  of  that  exercise. 
Suppose  two  equal  ultimate  atoms  to  lyieet  each 
other  with  equal  velocities ;  if  they  are  really  indi- 
visible atoms,  as  I  believe  you  maintain,  they  have  no 
elasticity,  and  consequently  all  motion  will  be  sup- 
pressed ;  and  if  so,  there  must  be  more  or  less  mo- 
tion absolutely  suppressed  whenever  any  two  masses 
of  matter  meet,  unless  the  elasticity  in  the  masses 
is  perfect^  which  you  do  not  suppose,  and  which  it 
would  be  hard  for  any  person  to  prove." 

Here  the   conversation  was  interrupted  by  the 
opening  of  the  door  into  the  atrium,  and  the  rush- 
ing in  of  a  great  dog,  enough  like  Chron  to  be  his 
21 
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brother.  Chron,  who  was  lying  at  Dio's  feet,  started 
up  with  a  joyful  bark,  and  sprang  toward  the  visitor 
as  if  bent  on  giving  a  practical  illustration  of  his 
master's  ailment,  and  showing  what  would  be 
the  effect  of  two  equal  bodies  meeting  with  equal 
velocities.  In  this  case  it  was  stoppage  without  re- 
bound and  without  heat.  The  dogs  hugged  and 
wrestled,  and  pretended  to  devour  each  other  with 
infinite  relish.  The  brothers  are.  overjoyed  at  meet- 
ing. Hurrah  Chron  !  Hurrah  Don  !  And  Don's 
master  is  standing  at  the  door. 

Allow  me  to  introduce  Eumenes,  the  father  of 
Amphis. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

IN  the  name  of  the  ATHENIAN  PEOPLE. 

A  VENERABLE  man  with  white  locks  and  a 
noble  face,  but  a  face  just  now  clouded  and 
anxious. 

Giving  but  slight  greeting  to  the  philosopher,  he 
asked  to  see  Dio  and  Amphis  alone  on  a  matter  of 
moment.  Theophrastus  at  once  took  leave,  Dio  ac- 
companying him  to  the  door,  and  assuring  him  of 
his  great  respect  for  the  memory  of  Aristotle,  and 
that  he  would  be  glad  to  resume  the  conversation  at 
some  fitting  opportunity. 

On  returning  to  his  uncle  he  found  him  pacing  the 
peristyle  with  rapid  step  and  air  of  great  perplexity. 

"  I  am  ready,  my  dear  uncle,  to  hear  whatever 
you  have  to  communicate.** 

.  "  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,'-  answered  the  old  man. 
"Would  that  your  father  were  here!  But  the  ras- 
cals have  laid  their  plans  cunningly.  They  knew 
that  by  no  possibility  could  the  President  of  the 
Amphictyons  desert  his  post  without  dishonor :  so 
they  have  sprung  this  upon  us.  It  is  an  earthquake 
to  me.  May  it  be  as  much  to  the  gods — and  bring 
them  down  for  our  help ! 
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"  Amen  !  But  what  is  it,  my  dear  father  ?  "  cried 
Amphis  impatiently.  "You  have  not  yet  told  us 
what  it  is  that  so  disturbs  you.  It  must  be  some- 
thing very  serious,  for  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  you  so  put  out  since  the  news  came  that  Dio 
was  lost  at  sea. 

"  It  w  a  serious  matter,  my  son ;  nothing  less  than 
the  impeachment  of  the  Dionysian  family  before  the 
Athenian  people  for  disloyalty,  atheism,  embezzle- 
ment of  the  public  domains,  conduct  abroad  discred- 
itable to  the  Athenian  name — all  to  be  answered  on 
the  fifth  day  from  this,  under  penalty  of  entire  con- 
fiscation of  estates  and  exile — not  to  say  the  hem- 
lock. I  have  for  some  time  seen  a  cloud  gathering, 
but  I  had  no  idea  it  could  ever  get  so  black  and 
contain  so  many  lightnings." 

"  Whew !  There  speaks  Sinon !  "  and  the  coun- 
tenance of  Amphis  fell,  and  became  a  picture  of 
dismay. 

"  Of  course  it  is  Sinon,"  said  the  father.  "  Demos- 
thenes says  that  *  the  sower  of  the  seed  is  the  author 
of  the  whole  harvest  of  mischief.*  *  But  Sinon  not 
only  sowed  the  seed  of  this  mischief,  but  he  has  very 
carefully  nursed  the  growing  plant,  and  is  now  ready 
to  reap  the  crop  with  his  own  hand.  Ready  f  Is  a 
viper  ready  to  bite?  Are  Scylla  and  Charybdis 
willing  to  swallow  ships  ?     Hitherto  Sinon  has  been 

•DeCor.,  159. 
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a  snake  in  the  grass,  a  whirlpool  ambushed  in  its 
own  mists ;  now  the  veil  lifts  from  the  breakers ; 
now  the  dragon  stands  on  end  and  hisses  like  the 
Lernean  Hydra,  Let  Alcides  look  out  for  the  fang. 
It  has  already  so  bitten  both  people  and  magistrates 
that  the  virus  has  broken  out  like  a  plague  on  their 
very  faces  and  tongues.  One  has  only  to  look  at 
them  and  hear  them,  as  I  have  just  done,  to  know 
that  they  will  need  little  further  prompting.  When 
the  Athenian  chariot  is  once  fairly  on  its  way  down 
hill,  it  is  not  apt  to  need  much  pushing." 

"  The  rogue,  the  scoundrel,  the  WRETCH !  Why 
does  Zeus  allow  such  men  to  prosper,  or  even  to 
live  ?  Were  I  at  the  head  of  affairs  I  would  wring 
Sinon's  neck  in  a  twinkling.  I  mean  to  do  it,  as  it 
is,  at  the  first  decent  opportunity,"  and  the  young 
man,  his  face  flushed  and  defiant,  made  a  very  sig- 
nificant gesture. 

"  Undoubtedly,  Sinon  deserves  the  worst.  In  my 
opinion  .there  are  not  two  worse  men  in  all  Greece 
than  this  man  and  his  son,  and  no  two  so  danger- 
ous. Were  either  of  them  to  bite  a  viper  the  creat- 
ure would  die  within  an  hour.  But  they  have  man- 
aged so  craftily  that  poor  Athens  does  not  now  see 
it;  and  any  personal  violence  to  them  would  be  sure 
to  damage  the  Dionysian  cause,  already  at  a  suffi- 
ciently low  ebb,"  and  Eumenes  fetched  a  long  sigh. 

"  I  passed  through  the  Agora  on  my  way  here," 
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said  his  son  despondingly,  "  and  I  heard  enough  to 
convince  me  that  your  words  are  very  true.  The 
volcano  even  then  was  giving  notice  of  an  eruption ; 
and  when  I  think  of  it,  I  am  not  at  all  surprised 
that,  coming  a  little  later,  you  were  able  to  learn  just 
where  and  when  the  crater  would  open.  Would  to 
Zeus  it  might  open  under  the  Street  of  the  Mer- 
chants, instead  of  the  Street  of  the  Archons !  I  am 
ashamed  of  my  country,"  he  added  bitterly. 

"The  Agora  and  Sinons  are  not  Athens,"  said 
his  father.  **  They  only  happen  to  stand  for  it  just  at 
this  present,  as  a  counterfeit  seal  may  stand  for  the 
genuine.  The  true  Athens  has  always  been  her 
Eupatrids,  her  Pericles,  Miltiades,  Aristides ;  her 
scholars,  poets,  orators,  heroeg,  Dionysii,''  uttering 
the  last  word  in  a  lower  tone,  and  slightly  inclining 
his  head  toward  Dio. 

Amphis  looked  at  Dio.  He  was  standing  with 
folded  arms,  every  muscle  of  face  and  form  in  ap- 
parently utter  repose ;  yet  not  the  repose  of  languor 
and  discouragement.  Never  had  his  form  seemed 
more  majestic,  nor  his  features,  amid  all  their  seren- 
ity and  absorption,  more  full  of  splendid  vitality. 

**But  is  there  no  possibility,"  inquired  Amphis, 
"  of  getting  the  case  deferred,  or  tried  before  another 
court  ?  " 

"  None  whatever,"  answered  his  father.  "  Sinon 
is  not  the  man  to  defer  striking  while  the  iron  is 
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hot.  The  people  ripe  enough  to  fall  into  his  hands 
at  the  first  shake,  the  magistrates  just  now  his  own 
creatures,  Dionysius  absent,  his  son  reported  all 
over  the  city  a  fugitive  from  justice  and  disgrace 
(that  is  a  matter  I  do  not  understand) — now,  if  ever, 
is  his  time.  It  would  be  trifling  with  the  gods,  or 
rather  with  the  Garden  and  the  Lyceum,  to  neglect 
the  opportunity  which  they  have  sent,  and  may  not 
send  again.  He  will  not  tempt  the  future.  Having 
mined  the  high  tower  till  it  shakes,  he  will  lose  no 
time  in  pushing  at  it  with  all  his  might.  As  to  an- 
other court,  Sinon  alleges  that,  owing  to  the  aristo- 
cratic connections  of  the  Dionysii,  any  other  tribu- 
nal than  that  of  the  people  is  likely  to  be  partial 
to  them ;  also,  that  the  offenses  charged,  being  in 
the  main  specially  against  the  Athenian  people  as 
such,  should  be  tried  by  them  in  a  public  assem- 
bly. And  the  Prytanes  who  convene  and  preside 
at  the  next  assembly  happening  to  be  of  Sinon's 
own  Demos,  and  wholly  under  his  influence,  have 
readily  accepted  his  plea;  and  the  public  crier  has 
just  made  proclamation  in  the  Agora,  and  fixed 
the  trial  at  the  earliest  date  the  law  allows.  Doubt- 
less, he  will  soon  be  here  to  give  legal  notice  to  the 
family." 

"  And  a  family  whose  head  is  absent  in  the  public 
service!  O  Pallas,  what  sublime  injustice!"  ex^ 
claimed  the  young  man,  stamping  his  foot.     "  Such 
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things  could  not  be  done  out  of  Athens — are  flatly 
opposed  to  the  Roman  law.  Would  not  Aulus  in- 
terfere ?  What  a  fool  I  am  to  ask  such  a  question ! 
The  hyena !  My  fingers  have  long  ached  to  throttle 
that  hypocrite ;  but  I  mistook  the  ache  for  prema- 
ture rheumatism."  And  Amphis  paced  restlessly 
about,  with  face  aflame,  teeth  fastened  in  his  lip, 
and  hands,  thrown  behind,  grasping  each  other  till 
they  were  livid. 

"You  feel — like  a  dogj-*  said  Eumenes  with  a  sigh. 
"  I  met  Sinon  on  my  way  to  the  Agora.  He  was 
hurrying  along  with  an  absorbed  expression;  it 
seemed  as  if  he  was  neck-deep  in  some  good  news. 
What  a  different  effect  gratified  feeling  has  on  differ- 
ent faces !  It  made  Sinon's  look  positively  hideous. 
I  felt  as  most  people  do  when  they  see  a  snake. 
I  wanted  both  to  avoid  him  and  to  strike  him. 
All  my  instincts  flew  to  arms.  Had' I  worn  bristles 
they  would  all  have  stood  on  end.  This  was  what 
Don's  bristles  did ;  and  it  was  all  I  could  do  to 
keep  him  from  leaping  at  the  fellow's  throat.  Frank 
and  honorable  dog  that  he  is,  he  seemed  to  divine 
the  presence  of  a  natural  opposite  and  enemy ;  and 
snarled,  growled,  barked,  roared,  and  finally  so 
plunged  toward  Sinon  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  col- 
lar by  which  I  held  him  was  bound  to  break.  Sinon 
took  himself  off"  after  a  most  expeditious  fashion. 
So  did  I.     I  was  afraid  I  should  turn  dog  myself 
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and  rush  after  him.  I  had  almost  as  much  to  do  to 
restrain  myself  as  I  had  to  restrain  Don.  How 
could  I  blame  him !  So  I  patted  him  on  the  head 
and  had  a  better  opinion  of  him  than  ever."  And 
he  patted  the  dog  again,  who,  on  hearing  his  name, 
had  pricked  up  his  ears  and  come  to  him. 

A  knock  was  heard.  Presently  a  man  entered, 
with  a  trumpet  in  one  hand  and  an  open  scroll  in 
the  other.  Bowing  low,  he  looked  timidly  about, 
as  if  unused  to  such  splendid  surroundings,  but  in 
search  of  the  master  of  the  mansion. 

Dio  stepped  before  him  and  said,  "  I  represent 
the  family.    You  can  do  your  duty." 

The  herald  bowed  again,  put  the  trumpet  to  his 
lips,  yet  without  making  any  sound,  and  then  read 
from  his  scroll  in  unsteady  voice, 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Athenian  People :  Dionys- 
ius,  son  of  Dionysius,  will  appear  on  the  fifth  day 
from  this,  at  the  Pnyx,  to  answer  to  the  charge  of 
atheism,  disloyalty,  holding  public  domain  without 
title — and,  generally,  conduct  discreditable  to  the 
Athenian  name." 

Then  were  read 'the  names  of  the  ten  magistrates 
officiating  for  the  week. 

"  I  hear  the  words  of  the  Athenian  People — and 
of  Sinon,"  said  Dio  calmly.  **  Your  duty  is  done," 
and  he  nodded  to  the  servant  at  the  door,  who  at 
once  set  it  open.     The  herald  hastily  retired.    • 
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Turning  to  his  relatives,  Dio  said,  "  While  listen- 
ing to  you  this  morning  I  could  hardly  keep  back 
the  tear  as  I  remembered  what  Euripides  says, 
*  There  is  no  blessing  like  a  generous  friend ;  popu- 
lar applause  is  of  little  value  in  exchange/*  Be 
assured,  my  dear  uncle  and  cousin,  that  I  am  very 
grateful  for  your  sympathy,  and  have  no  doubt  that 
you  will  do  all  you  can  to  aid  us  in  our  extremity. 
But  this  does  not  seem  to  be  much  at  present.  No 
protest  or  plea  for  stay  of  proceedings  would  be  of 
any  use  in  the  present  temper  of  the  city  and  of 
Aulus  —and  with  the  present  magistrates.  Our  help, 
if  help  we  shall  have,  must  come  from  above.  Let 
us  await  it  in  silence,  with  no  mouth  toward  the 
public,  only  ears.  In  the  meantime  there  is  another 
pressing  matter  on  which  I  would  be  glad  of  your 
counsel." 

Dio  then  gave  some  account  of  his  adventures  of 
the  day  before,  and  of  the  plan  of  Sinon  and  the 
robbers  for  an  attack  on  the  Salamis  estates. 

"  Ah,  now  I  understand  the  report  that  you  have 
fled ! "  exclaimed  Eumenes.  **  Sinon  thinks  you 
are  dead,  and  so  has  set  this  rept>rt  agoing,  both  to 
account  for  your  disappearance,  and  to  make  your 
absence  tell  most  effectively  in  his  favor  at  the  trial. 
Ah,  the  crafty  wretch  !  *'    . 

**  I  think  you  are  right,*'  said  Dio;  "  also,  that  it 

*  Orest.,  1 155. 
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would  be  well  for  me  not  to  undeceive  Sinon  at 
present  by  showing  myself  on  the  street." 

"  True ;  your  appearance  when  made  will  con- 
found him  and  his  plans  all  the  more.  But  do  you 
think,"  added  the  uncle,  "that  any  such  trace  of 
your  struggle  with  the  two  sentinels  was  left  as 
would  attract  the  notice  of  their  companions?" 

'*  I  should  say  not,"  replied  Dio.  "  I  tried  to  re- 
move every  such  trace.  My  impression  is  that  the 
two  men  will  be  thought  by  their  companions  to 
have  deserted  in  the  best  boat." 

"  In  that  case  the  party  will  be  likely  to  hasten 
their  attack,  lest  it  should  be  defeated  altogether 
by  their  treachery.  They  will  be  likely  to  make  it 
this  very  night." 

"  That  is  my  own  view.  It  seems  to  me  that  if 
any  thing  is  to  be  done  for  the  protection  of  the 
estates  it  must  be  done  at  once." 
-  "  And  yet  in  the  present  mood  of  the  city  a  mob 
is  possible  at  any  moment ;  and  it  would  hardly  be 
wise  to  send  off  to  Salamis  many  of  our  domestics." 

"  Plainly  not.  So  I  was  thinking  of  asking  you 
to  allow  Amphis  to  remain  in  charge  here  while  I 
go  alone  to  Salamis.  It  would  not  be  safe  to  lessen 
our  force  at  home;  and  if  it  were  it  would  hardly 
be  possible  to  transfer  a  considerable  body  of  men 
to  the  island  without  being  observed.  Besides,  I 
think  that  the  servants  already  there,  with  proper 
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guidance,  will  do  as  much  as  more  of  that  sort  of 
force  would  do/* 

"  I  admit  that  your  view  seems  just,"  said  Eu- 
menes.  "A  poor  rope  if  long  is  very  apt  to  get 
into  a  snarl.  Still,  I  am  very  reluctant  to  have  you 
expose  yourself  among  desperadoes  of  unknown 
numbers,  without  any  really  reliable  companion — 
you,  the  only  child  of  the  Dionysian  House.  How 
urgent  is  the  case?" 

"  All  the  servants  on  the  estate  will  be  sacrificed 
if  the  attack  is  successful ;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
tools,  crops,  vineyards,  oliveyards,  dwellings,  mag- 
azines, and  the  products  of  several  years  of  our  cop- 
per and  silver  mines  at  Laurium  and  Eleusis." 

**  Let  me  go  with  you,"  cried  Amphis ;  "  I  am 
spoiling  for  want  of  something  to  do — must  see 
some  active  service.  My  palm  itches  for  the  handle 
of  a  sword  worse  than  ever  did  old  Pasion*s  for 
gold ;  I  really  am  afraid  my  fingers  will  part  com- 
pany with  me  and  fly  off  to  Salamis  on  their  own 
account  if  I  am  obliged  to  stay  at  home.  *Tis  true 
I  am  no  Achilles,  but  I  think  I  can  manage  to 
knock  a  robber  on  the  head  at  a  pinch.     Try  me." 

"  That  is  the  better  way,"  said  his  father  decid- 
edly. "  Go,  my  son.  I  will  take  your  place  here. 
Perhaps  an  old  man  will  do  as  well  as  a  young 
one,  behind  stone  walls.  And  may  the  gods  help 
us!" 
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"  If  they  do  not  they  will  get  no  more  presents 
from  me,"  cried  Amphis  with  a  snap  of  his  fingers, 
and  in  high  glee  at  the  permission — ^^not  a  lepton/'' 
He  added  in  a  low  voice  to  Dio,  "  They  do  not  get 
much  as  it  is." 

So  it  was  settled  that  the  cousins  should  leave 
as  soon  after  dark  as  possible,  and  meet  at  the 
Piraeus. 

They  parted. 

Dio  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  frame  of 
mind  in  which  he  found  himself.  Instead  of  dis- 
turbance and  perplexity  in  view  of  the  situation,  he 
found  in  his  mind  not  merely  a  profound  calm,  but 
even  buoyancy.  This  he  had  often  felt  before,  on 
the  eve  of  battle.  It  was  the  natural  uprising  of  an 
heroic  soul  in  the  presence  of  a  great  danger.  But 
now  the  broad  sea  that  swelled  so  calmly  under 
the  black  clouds  was  phosphorescent  with  a  light 
altogether  new  and  strangely  beautiful.  Ah,  how 
sweet  and  white  that  light  seemed  as  that  sea  looked 
up  through  it,  as  through  a  shield  of  transparent 
silver,  at  the  night  beyond!  Happy  Dio,  storm- 
girt  Dio !  with  thy  sweetly  glorious  new-born  faith 
in  a  Divine  wisdom  and  goodness  overruling  all 
human  affairs ! 

Still,  as  he  paced  to  and  fro  in  the  court  a  hard 
question  came  up.  Should  he  acquaint  his  mother 
with  the  situation  ?     Should  he  spare  her  the  anxi- 
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ety  she  would  naturally  feel  during  the  next  few 
days  were  she  to  know  all  ?  He  thought  of  the 
double  force  of  the  blow  should  disaster  come  with- 
out premonition ;  of  what  her  own  choice  would 
doubtless  be ;  of  the  aid  which  her  devout  prayers 
might  give  in  the  crisis ;  also  of  the  fact  that  his 
mother  had  in  her  veins  the  blood  of  generations 
of  heroes,  and  would  be  likely  to  rise,  after  the  old 
Greek  fashion,  to  a  level  with  the  occasion.  He 
had  just  made  up  his  mind  to  hide  nothing  from 
her  when  he  saw  her  approaching.  He  could  not 
but  be  struck  with  her  appearance — her  eyes  seem- 
ing to  see  but  her  own  thoughts,  but  withal  serene 
and  high ;  and  her  step  and  carriage  were  stately  as 
a  queen's.  Dio  stepped  forward  to  meet  her.  She 
tenderly  embraced  him.  He  saw  the  moisture  gath- 
er in  her  eyes  as  she  looked  up  into  his  and  passed 
her  hand  caressingly  over  his  shoulder.  A  mother's 
yearning,  also  a  mother's  joyful  pride,  shone  through 
the  tears.     He  saw  rainbows  in- them. 

'*  Damaris  has  told  me  all,"  she  at  length  said  in 
a  low  voice,  "  and  my  son  has  done  only  as  I  should 
have  expected — after  the  manner  of  his  ancestors. 
Henceforth  nothing  shall  trouble  me." 

"  How  glad  I  am,  my  dear  mother,  to  hear  from 
you  those  last  words !  For  it  pleases  Him  above, 
after  whom  we  have  been  groping  and  whom  we 
seem  to  be  finding,  that  as  our  prosperity  has  been 
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great  so  our  dangers  shall  be  great  also,  and  with 
them  our  opportunities  for  trust  and  virtue.*' 

"  I  know  it,  my  son,  I  know  it.  I  have  felt  it  in 
the  air  for  the  last  few  days ;  and  needed  not  the 
narrative  of  Damaris  and  the  anxious  faces  of  Am- 
phis  and  his  father,  as  I  just  saw  them  from  yonder 
passage,  to  inform  me  that  the  times  are  critical 
with  us.  But  great  occasions  are  for  great  families, 
and  serve  to  keep  them  great ;  and  I  am  now  fully 
and  joyfully  satisfied  that,  let  come  what  will,  my 
son,  as  well  as  my  husband,  will  be  found  equal  to 
the  time.  Of  course,  I  do  not  know  what  is  in  store 
for  us ;  but  this,  I  have  lately  come  to  feel  as  never 
before  that  evtnts  do  not  occur  by  accident  nor  by 
fate,  but  are  guided  by  One  whom  we  can  trust  and 
to  whom  we  can  pray.** 

The  further  conversation  need  not  be  detailed. 
Dio  laid  open  the  situation  without  reserve  to  his 
mother,  informed  her  of  the  plans  for  the  next  night, 
and  asked  the  aid  of  her  prayers  and  reflections  on 
the  plans  yet  to  be  laid.  He  felt  that  there  was 
wisdom  as  well  as  courage  in  his  mother's  heart ; 
and  that  the  occupation  of  assisting  to  devise  ways 
and  means  against  the  common  danger  would  be  it- 
self a  shield  against  anxiety. 

"  I  now  understand  the  case  fully,"  she  at  length 

said,  "  and  hope  not  to  put  the  least  obstacle  in  the 

way,  however  dangerous,  which  it  becomes  the  son 
22 
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of  Dionysius  to  take.  In  the  absence  of  your  father 
you  are  suddenly  thrust  upon  a  great  responsibility; 
but  something  more  than  my  motherly  heart  tells 
me  that  it  will  not  be  too  great  for  you.  You  will 
greatly  meet  it,  and  it  will  be  a  great  education  for 
you — greater  than  camps  and  courts  and  schools 
can  give.  Go,  my  son!  Stand  in  your  father's 
place  with  a  mother's  blessing ;  Damaris  and  I  will 
think  and /r«^.** 

Her  motherly  lips  met  his  in  intense  pressure  for 
a  single  moment.  She  then  moved  calmly  toward 
her  own  apartments,  escorted  reverentially  across 
the  court  by  Dio,  holding  her  hand.  He  raised  it 
to  his  lips — and  was  alone. 

He  spent  much  of  the  rest  of  the  day  in  person- 
ally examining  the  premises,  to  see  that  they  were 
as  well  prepared  against  attack  as  possible.  He 
then  called  the  whole  body  of  servants  about  him. 

"  Who  of  you  has  had  wrong  at  the  hands  of  the 
Dionysii  ?  "  jnquired  Dio. 

"  None  of  us,**  answered  all  voices. 

"  Who  of  you  will  stand  up  for  the  Dionysii,  if 
need  be?"  continued  he. 

"  All  of  us,"  answered  the  voices  loudly  and  en- 
thusiastically. 

"  We  are  likely  to  need  all  our  friends  soon,"  he 
added  gravely.  "  We  may  need  them  to-night,  and 
we  shall  not  forget  him  who  does  his  duty.** 


XT. 

WHO  WILL  CONQUER  AT  SALAMIS? 

TQ  ovri  XQV  f*^^ov  6(l>eXkeiv,  dkkd  fidxeaScu, 
Homer,  //.,  xvi,  630. 

"No>v  ^/ve  must  not  use  'words,  but  fight." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

WHO  WILL  CONQUER  AT  SALAMIS? 

IT  WAS  the  night  once  seen  bending  over  the 
Troad.  "  In  heaven  the  stars  around  the  glit- 
tering moon  beam  loveliest  amid  the  breathless  air, 
and  in  clear  outline  appear  every  hill,  sharp  peak, 
and  woody  dell;  deep  upon  deep  the  sky  breaks 
open,  and  each  star  shines  forth,  while  joy  fills  the 
shepherd's  heart."  * 

O  lovely  Dian !  and  all  ye  glittering  host  that  fol- 
low in  golden  mail !  Whither  go  ye — trooping  west- 
ward over  the  world  by  such  centuries,  and  cohorts, 
and  legions  as  never  swept  the  plain  of  the  Scaman- 
der,  or  poured  like  rivers  from  hundred-gated 
Thebes,  or  bore  aloft  the  eagles  of  all-conquering 
Rome?  Are  ye  on  the  way  to  Salamis  to  fight 
against  wrong,  as  the  stars  in  their  courses  fought 
against  Sisera  ?  Or  are  ye  mere  carpet-knights,  off 
on  parade,  flashing  through  the  night  unstained  and 
unstaining  swords,  though  good  men  and  true  fight 
at  dreadful  odds,  and  the  wicked  hang,  murder,  and 
burn?     , 

Does  nature  ever  mock  us  ?     We  are  perplexed, 

♦lU,  xiii,  555. 
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anxious,  gloomy ;  instead  of  seeming  sympathetic, 
she  often  puts  on  her  most  unconcerned  look,  and 
either  composes  herself  to  sleep,  or  goes  a-pleasur- 
ing  in  robes  of  sunlight  or  moonlight,  to  the  music 
of  all  blithe  sounds.  It  is  like  a  marriage  song  at  a 
funeral.  We  are  offended.  We  feel  that  she  has  no 
heart — ^at  least  for  our  small  concerns.  What  busi- 
ness has  she  to  laugh  when  we  weep,  to  shine  when 
we  are  dark,  to  sing  madrigals  when  we  sigh  and 
groan?  Out  upon  Nature  for  a  hard-hearted,  no- 
hearted  step-dame ! 

So  felt  one  of  the  young  men  that  night  while 
they  were  on  their  way  to  Salamis.  The  waters 
rippled  and  sparkled.  The  moon  led  off  the  stars 
as  if  at  a  bridal.  Beautiful  cloud-barges  lay  at 
anchor,  or  floated  lazily  about  in  the  glittering 
archipelago  above ;  white,  silvery  crafts  lay  and 
crept  about  on  the  silver  seas  below ;  and  it  was 
hard  to  tell  whether  the  subtle  ghosts  of  musical 
notes  that  filled  all  the  air  came  most  from  the  up- 
per or  nether  fleets.  Neither  heaven  nor  earth 
seemed  to  care  for  any  thing.  What !  not  even  for 
the  fates  of  the  great  Didnysian  House  ?     Even  so. 

And  Amphis  was  out  of  sorts,  vexed,  angry.  It 
seemed  as  if  nothing  had  a  right  to  be  happy,  or  to 
wear  the  appearance  of  being  so.  Why  wjould  Na- 
ture sing  so  put  of  his  tune?  He  would  rather  she 
would  not  sing  at  all.     He  said  as  much. 
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"  Look  at  it  in  another  light/'  said  Dio.  "  Regard 
Nature  as  trying  to  cheer  us,  instead  of  seconding 
our  more  discouraging  thoughts.  Our  best  friend, 
often,  is  not  he  who  looks  sad  when  we  look  sad, 
but  he  who  brings  to  us  a  cheerful  face  that  says, 
*  Be  of  good  courage,  man  !  No  real  ill  can  happen 
to  the  just.'  Let  these  be  the  words  that  we  hear 
now  from  the  bright-faced  earth  and  sky.  Help  is 
the  best  form  in  which  sympathy  can  appear ;  and 
the  brightness  of  the  night  certainly  helps  us  on  our 
way,  and  will  help  us  to  understand  the  position  of 
affairs  when  we  arrive.  Whether  it  will  help  our 
enemies  as  much  remains  to  be  seen.  I  am  willing 
to  trust  that  to  Him  who  made  this  shining  Nature. 
I  feel  sure  of  at  least  his  sympathy  so  long  as  I  keep 
right  on  my  side ;  as  to  any  thing  further,  let  him 
do  what  seemeth  to  him  good." 

Amphis  looked  up  into  his  friend's  face  with  won- 
der. It  was  thoughtful,  but  as  serene  and  shining 
as  Nature  herself.  At  least  she  and  Dio  were  in 
sympathy. 

**  Tell  me,  my  friend,  how  you  came  to  this  faith," 
at  length  asked  Amphis,  in  a  low  tone,  tinged  with 
awe.     "  It  is  plainly  worth  having." 

"  I  hardly  know  how  it  has  come  to  me.  Cer- 
tainly not  by  questioning  and  arguing  alone.  I  have 
taken  it  for  granted  that  a  Creator,  if  existent,  could 
reveal  himself  to  me ;  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
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asking  him  to  do  it ;  have  tried  to  keep  my  eyes 
and  ears  open  for  information;  have  tried  to  do 
what  I  supposed  to  be  right  and  pleasing  to  him,  if 
real.  Latterly,  events  have  crowded  me.  I  have 
found  myself  in  circumstances  that,  in  some  sort, 
compelled  me  to  wish  for,  to  assume,  and  to  lean 
upon  him.  My  heart  and  circumstances  clamored 
for  him  as  a  hungry  man  might  for  bread.  And 
the  bread,  taken  for  such,  strengthened  me,  nour- 
ished me,  satisfied  me — so  I  knew  it  was  bread,  and 
not  a  mere  idea.'' 

So  the  cousins  beguiled  the  way  across  the  sea. 

When  they  reached  Salamis  they  found  the  city 
buried  in  sleep.  They  threaded  the  streets  and 
passed  out  into  the  country  without  seeing  a  single 
person.  They  drew  near  the  estate.  All  was  yet 
silent — bathed  in  the  strong  moonlight. 

A  shadow  darkened  the  path  before  them.  Was 
it  merely  that  of  the  huge  tree  on  the  right?  Dio 
thought  not.  He  stepped  up  to  the  tree  and — ^laid 
his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  a  man. 

"Who  are  you?"  demanded  the  young  man. 

"  Ah,  master  Dio,  how  you  frightened  me!  "  broke 
out  a  voice  that  Dio  at  once  recognized  as  that  of 
the  overseer. 

"  So,  Lysias,  you  are  on  the  watch,  as  I  wished. 
I  hope  many  others  are  doing  the  same — as  silent  as 
you,  and  a  little  more  careful  of  their  shadows,"  and 
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he  pointed  to  the  shadow  of  the  man  projecting  just 
a  little  from  that  of  the  tree  as  it  lay  across  the 
way. 

"  Yes,  my  lord ;  some  fifty  of  us  are  scattered  on 
the  borders  of  the  estate,  at  nearly  equal  intervals." 

^^  Indeed!''  exclaimed  Amphis:  "and  pretty  large 
intervals  they  must  be  !  I  think  I  could  undertake 
to  insert  a  feather  or  two,  perhaps  a  dagger,  at  such 
openings.*' 

"  Any  hint  of  danger  yet  from  any  of  the  out- 
posts ?  "  inquired  Dio. 

"  None.'* 

"  Well,  keep  watchfully  at  your  post.  My  friend 
and  myself  will  go  on  to  the  village.  Should  we 
have  occasion,  we  will  seek  for  you  here." 

The  young  men  again  went  on.  They  had  not 
gone  many  yards  before  they  became  aware  of  a 
faint,  new  sound.  Amphis  put  his  ear  to  the 
ground. 

*'  It  is  the  tread  of  men,  and  the  murmur  of  sup- 
pressed voices,"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  sprang  to  his 
feet. 

They  hastened  on,  the  sound  growing  at  every 
step,  until  they  entered  a  grove  of  cypress  and  plane 
trees,  interspersed  with  oleanders  and  myrtles.  It 
was  wedge-shaped ;  the  thin  edge  somewhat  trun- 
cated, penetrating  to  the  heart  of  the  village.  Here, 
amid  the  shadows,  and  with  the  care  needed  to  pre- 
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vent  the  clash  of  arms  against  the  trees,  they  were 
obliged  to  advance  more  slowly.  At  length  they 
were  able  to  see  as  well  as  hear.  From  just  within 
the  margin  of  the  wood  they  looked  out  on  a  large 
square,  built  around  on  tKree  sides  with  large  store- 
houses. Opening  on  this  square,  just  at  their  right 
and  left,  stretched  two  long  streets  lined  with  cot- 
tages. Before  the  door  of  each  cot  stood  a  man, 
with  a  torch  in  one  hand,  and  a  naked  dagger  in  the 
other.  The  parallel  lines  of  torches  were  so  long 
that  they  seemed  to  come  almost  together  in  the 
distance ;  and  the  flames  leaped  and  flared  jingrily, 
as  if  impatient  for  a  universal  conflagration ;  and  the 
red,  fitful,  smoky  glare,  mingling  with  the  moon- 
beams, shed  a  sickly  and  portentous  light  over  the 
sc^ne.  It  was  Hades  —  or,  rather,  the  way  to  it. 
The  square  was  Hades  itself.  A  hundred  torches 
made  ghastly  wedding  with  the  moon.  Hundreds 
of  dusky  forms  flitted  hither  and  thither  almost  as 
noiselessly  as  so  many  shades ;  and,  ever  and  anon, 
terror-stricken  faces,  and  faces  ferocious  and  even 
demon-like  with  present  and  past  crime,  flashed  out 
to  view  in  the  weird  glare.  A  moment's  gaze  showed 
Dio  what  was  going  on.  The  magazines  were  all 
open.  The  servants  were  busily  engaged,  under  the 
supervision  of  armed  men,  in  emptying  the  build- 
ings of  their  contents.  Great  baskets,  sacks,  boxes, 
went  out  rapidly  and  were;  placed  on  the  donkeys,, 
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mules,  and  wagons  belonging  to  the  estate.  It  was 
wonderful  with  what  expedition,  and  yet  quiet,  the 
work  was  being  done.  Not  a  word  was  spoken. 
Not  a  foot  nor  hand  lingered.  And  yet  the  robbers 
were  not  content.  "  Hurry,  fellows !  Hurry  !  "  cried 
their  scowling  faces  and  menacing  gestures,  though 
no  sound  parted  their  lips.  And  the  slaves  flitted 
faster  than  ever;  and  the  mingled  frightened  and 
frightful  faces  grew  ever  more  intense  to  Dio  as  he 
watched  from  his  covert  with  falcon  eyes.  Is  Nem- 
esis watching  as  closely  ? 

Whispered  Amphis :  "  Just  as  I  feared !  That 
stupid  fellow  put  his  sentinels  so  far  apart  that  it 
was  easy  for  all  the  pirates  in  the  -/Egean  to  slip  in 
between  them  ;  and  put  them  so  far  from  the  village 
that  it  can  be  sacked  after  a  quiet  and  orderly  fash- 
ion, and  nobody  the  wiser. 

"  Clearly  Lysias  has  made  an  unpleasant  mistake ; 
but  I  think  he  will  do  his  very  best  to  correct  it. 
Will  you  go  to  him  and  help  him  gather  in  his  out- 
posts and  bring  them  here,  while  I  watch  events  and 
opportunities?" 

Amphis  turned  without  a  word.  In  disappearing 
some  part  of  his  armor  must  have  struck  against  a 
tree ;  for  a  sound  rang  out  which  Dio  could  not 
mistake.  He  could  only  hope  that  it  was  not  loud 
enough  to  be  noticed  by  men  so  busily  occupied  as 
the  robbers  were.    But,  in  a  moment,  he  saw  a  head 
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cautiously  rise  above  a  myrtle  thicket  on  his  right 
and  try  to  peer  into  the  grove.  He  softly  drew 
himself  still  more  within  the  shadow  of  the  tree  by 
which  he  was  standing.  As  the  face  slowly  turned, 
and  finally  came  squarely  before  him,  Dio  recog- 
nized the  robber-chief.  It  was  but  for  an  instant. 
On  turned  the  face  till  it  had  swept  through  the 
grove — ^then  disappeared.  Was  it  satisfied?  The 
question  was  answered  almost  immediately  by  the 
appearance  of  the  man  in  full  figure,  walking  along 
by  the  edge  of  the  grove,  and  trying  to  pierce  it 
with  both  eye  and  ear.  Dio,  covered  by  the  shad- 
ows, stepped  softly  but  swiftly  from  tree  to  tree  un- 
til he  stood  behind  a  large  plane-tree  just  on  the 
margin  of  the  grove.  On  came  the  robber — one 
hand  grasping  a  drawn  sword  and  the  other  curved 
behind  his  ear  as,  with  head  thrust  forward,  he  in- 
tently looked  and  listened.  As  he  drew  nigh  Dio 
hushed  his  very  breath,  and  pressed  as  closely  to 
the  tree  as  possible.  Now  the  man  pauses.  An 
eye  flames  into  his  electrically  for  one  moment,  the 
next  his  sword-hand  is  grasped,  his  mouth  covered, 
and  himself  drawn  into  the  shadow.  He  struggled 
fiercely.  In  a  series  of  swift  convulsive  efforts  he 
put  forth  the  utmost  strength  of  a  most  robust 
and  desperate  manhood.  But  Dio  held  him  as  its 
zone  of  rocks  and  mountains  holds  a  tossing,  land- 
locked sea. 
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When  all  struggle  h<id  ceased  Dio  whispered,  "  I 
am  about. to  take  away  my  hand;  but  if  you  say 
any  thing  save  what  you  are  bidden  to  say,  or  re- 
fuse to  say  what  I  bid  you,  I  shall  be  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  using  your  dagger.** 

He  had  been  holding  the  back  of  the  robber*s 
head  pressed  closely  against  his  breast.  Removing 
his  hands,  he  now  stepped  in  front.  The  man 
looked  up  at  the  great  armored  form  that  towered 
before  him,  for  the  moment  lit  up  into  a  dim,  state- 
ly pomp  by  a  moonbeam  that  struggled  through  the 
branches,  and  then  at  his  own  right  wrist  which  his 
own  left  hand  was  mechanically  stroking. 

"Will  you  do  as  I  say?**  asked  Dio,  in  a  low,  ex- 
pressive tone. 

The  man  inclined  his  head. 

"  Then  take  your  stand  just  here,  in  front  of  me, 
and  in  the  moonlight  where  your  men  can  see  you,** 
and  Dio  pointed  just  in  front  of  the  tree  in  whose 
shadow  he  was  standing. 

The  man  obeyed.  Dio  took  hold  of  his  girdle 
from  behind;  and,  as  soon  as  he  judged  him  to  have 
sufficiently  recovered  breath  and  naturalness  of 
tone,  he  said : 

"  Bid  those  who  stand  at  the  doors  of  the  cot- 
tages bring  out  the  men  within  and  collect  them  in 
the  center  of  the  square,  by  yonder  heap  of  sticks 
and  tools.*' 
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The  order  was  given  by  the  automaton  in  a  steady 
voice;  and  soon  several  scores  of  servants  were 
huddled  together  at  the  point  indicated. 

"  Now  bid  three  of  your  men  remain  to  guard 
the  slaves,  and  the  rest  to  go  to  the  aid  of  those 
who  are  removing  the  goods/' 

This  order,  too,  was  promptly  given  and  obeyed. 

What  tramp  is  that !  The  robber  is  evidently  all 
alive  to  the  sound.  Can  it  be  Amphis  and  his  men? 
He  has  not  had  time  to  get  back ;  besides,  it  seems 
the  measured  tread  of  regular  soldiers  that  is  heard. 
But  there  are  no  regular  soldiers  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, save  those  of  Rome.    Would  the  Proconsul — 

Here  all  questions  were  answered  by  the  appear- 
ance of  two  files  of  spearmen,  headed  by  a  man 
with  the  insignia  of  a  centurion,  and  whose  martial 
bearing  was  unmistakable.  Dio  could  not  doubt, 
as  he  saw  the  men,  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  or 
so,  advance  out  of  the  darkness  and  deploy  into 
the  square  with  exact  military  precision,  that  he 
had  before  him  a  regular  Roman  force,  and  a  fair 
sample  of  that  which  had  won  the  crown  of  the 
world.  Had  Aulus  really  bestirred  himself  in  be- 
half of  the  Dionysii  ?  He  did  not  have  to  wait  long 
for  an  answer.  The  robbers  kept  steadily  at  their 
work;  and  the  soldiers,  almost  immediately,  scat- 
tered themselves  among  them  and  fell  to  aiding. 
Dio  was  amazed.     But  why?     Had  not  such  things 
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been  done  before  by  rapacious  proconsuls?  No 
doubt  Aulus  wanted  to  make  sure  of  his  share  of 
so  great  a  plunder ;  and  thought  that,  in  the  present 
low  state  of  the  Dionysian  credit  at  Athens,  it  was 
not  necessary  to  use  much  caution.  Dio*s  wonder 
ebbed  as  suddenly  as  it  had  flowed.  He  saw  the 
very  sands. 

The  centurion  seemed  seeking  some  one.  Dio 
saw  one  of  the  robbers  point  toward  the  grove.  At 
once  the  Roman  advanced.  The  young  man  was  at 
a  loss.  For  many  reasons  he  did  not  wish  to  begin 
an  attack  on  any  representative  of  Rome,  and  yet  — . 
Here  his  eye  caught  a  glimpse  of  Amphis'  armor, 
like  the  flash  of  a  fire-fly,  between  two  buildings  on 
the  extreme  right  of  the  square.    This  decided  him. 

"  Promise  me,**  said  he,  in  an  intense  whisper,  to 
his  prisoner — "  promise  me  by  all  you  hold  sacred — 
by  the  river  Styx  (he  added  after  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion)— that,  if  I  allow  you  to  go  free,  you  will  do 
your  best  to  draw  off  your  people.** 

"  I  promise,**  said  the  robber. 

Dio  at  once  let  go  the  girdle.  The  man  sprang 
forward  as  if  from  Archimedes*  catapult.  As  soon 
as  he  reached  the  centurion,  he  caught  him  by  the 
arm  and  drew  him  rapidly  back,  at  the  same  time 
earnestly  gesticulating.  As  soon  as  they  reached 
their  own  people  a  group  gathered  about  them. 

Dio  had  no  faith  in  the  result  of  the  conference. 
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He  bounded  out  into  the  moonlight  toward  the 
servants.  The  three  soldiers  that  kept  them,  start- 
led by  the  sight  of  a  gigantic  panoplied  figure,  ter- 
rible as  Mars  himself,  springing  toward  them,  took 
to  their  heels. 

"  Seize  these  tools  and  sticks ! "  exclaimed  Dio, 
pointing  at  the  heap  near. 

The  slaves  obeyed  mechanically  and  instantly. 
So  imperative  and  potential  was  the  voice  it  seemed 
to  take  the  place  of  their  own  wills,  and  to  act  for 
them  without  appeal,  as  from  a  throne. 

Didst  ever  hear  such  a  voice — stemming  the  fierce 
ebb  of  battle,  rolling  supreme  over  stormy  senates 
and  democracies?  Be  thankful — you  have  heard 
Agamemnon,  king  of  men.  Such  kings  are  a  neces- 
sity and  glory.  They  belong  to  the  order  of  Nature. 
No  country  nor  age  has  been  able  to  get  along 
without  them.  Certainly  not  Salamis,  nor  the  First 
Century.  No  sooner  was  that  royal  and  cloud- 
compelling  voice  fairly  on  the  air  than  the  whole 
body  of  servants  sprang  to  the  heap  like  panthers. 
At  the  same  time  they  were  almost  unconscious  of 
what  they  were  doing,  so  dazed  were  they  by  the 
unexpected,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  them,  supernat- 
ural apparition.  But  the  immediate  rushing  in  of 
Amphis,  with  his  force  of  their  fellow-servants  whom 
they  at  once  recognized,  seemed  at  once  to  restore 
them  to  themselves.     They  gave  a  shout. 
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Dio  raised  his  hand.  "  Men,  do  you  know  the 
meaning  of  all  this  ?  It  means  that,  if  possible,  the 
Dionysian  estate  in  Salamis  is  to  be  wholly  laid 
waste ;  its  houses  burned ;  and  all  its  men,  women, 
an^  children  either  killed  or  carried  away  to  slavery 
in  distant  lands.  We  are  here  to  prevent  this.  If 
the  Dionysii  have  ever  been  gentle  to  you ;  and  if, 
for  generations,  they  have  proved  the  best  friends 
and  protectors  of  these  homes ;  and  if  you  wish  to 
live  and  die  where  your  fathers  lived  and  died,  stand 
well  by  us  to-night.'* 

He  turned  to  look  at  the  enemy.  They  had 
formed  into  two  parties — one  on  his  right,  consist- 
ing of  the  Romans,  the  other  on  his  left,  consisting 
of  the  robbers — and  were  already  advancing. 

"  Fall  back,  men,  as  fast  as  you  can,  to  the  front 
of  yonder  building!"  exclaimed  Dio,  as  he  pointed 
to  a  large  store-house. 

The  men  set  off  on  the  run,  and  in  headlong  con- 
fusion. It  looked  extremely  like  a  final  rout.  Dio 
did  not  know  but  it  was  that.  He  had  never  seen 
such  pell-mell  scampering  since  the  day  he  saw  a 
flock  of  Boeotian  sheep  fleeing  before  a  pack  of 
wolves  from  Mount  Citheron.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
fugitives  would  run  into  the  sea  —  and  beyond. 
Amphis  and  he  stood  looking  at  them  breathlessly. 
But,   with  the  exception  of  a  very  few,  they  all 

stopped  when  they  reached  the  store-house.     Some 
23 
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arrows,  you  know,  must  be  expected  to  go  beyond 
the  mark.     However,  none  stopped  short  of  it. 

Greatly  relieved,  the  two  friends  slowly  followed 
them— one  facing  always  the  Roman  party,  and  the 
other  the  robbers. 

As  soon  as  they  were  near  their  own  people  Dio 
said  to  Amphis  in  a  low  voice,  "  We  never  shall  be 
able  to  put  these  men  to  much  use  in  a  set  battle  in 
front  of  the  enemy.  Can  you  not  manage  to  draw 
them  quietly  off  and  bring  them  round  to  the  rear 
in  a  sudden  and  noisy  attack  while  I  hold  the 
enemy  in  play  in  front  ?  All  the  better  if  they  dis- 
appear in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  enemy  the  im- 
pression that  they  have  fled." 

Amphis  at  once  left  him.  Passing  among  the 
servants  in  every  direction  he  was  seen  hastily  form- 
ing them  into  something  like  order — pushing  this 
man,  pulling  that,  beckoning  another,  earnestly 
speaking  to  every  body,  and  at  last  getting  them 
into  several  respectable  columns. 

By  this  time  the  two  parties  of  the  enemy  had 
met  in  front  of  Dio.  The  robbers,  being  without 
defensive  armor,  fell  behind  the  soldiers.  The  latter 
fell  upon  their  knees  while  the  others  gave  a  shout 
and  discharged  over  their  heads  a  shower  of  missiles. 
These  rattled  loudly  on  the  armor  of  Dio,  and  drew 
some  sharp  cries  of  pain  from  the  motley  crowd  be- 
hind.   It  wavered,  shook  violently,  at  last  burst  like 
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a  bomb  into  a  thousand  fragments.  The  fragments 
disappeared  behind  the  building. 

^^Stop!  stop!  you  rascals,  you  cowards!  Stop, 
I  say,  or  I  will  murder  every  one  of  you ! "  shouted 
Amphis ;  and  he  ran  after  them,  gesticulating  and 
storming,  and  disappeared  also. 

The  enemy,  elated  at  their  easy  victory,  sent  up  a 
great  shout,  and  pressed  upon  Dio  with  leveled 
spears.  He  stepped  slowly  backward,  at  the  same 
time  menacing  the  foremost  with  his  short  Greek 
sword.  As  he  neared  the  building,  he  sprang  sud- 
denly  back  to  the  door-step,  plunged  his  sword  into 
its  scabbard,  and,  seizing  hold  of  one  of  the  long, 
slender,  stone  pillars  that  supported  the  narrow  pro- 
jecting lintel,  tore  it  from  its  socket,  and  swung  it 
aloft  with  both  hands. 

"  Ten  minae  to  him  who  first  runs  him  through ! " 
shouted  the  robber-chief. 

*' Spring  on  him  like  a  hundred  tigers!**  cried  the 
centurion,  flourishing  his  sword. 

A  great  cone  of  spears  leaped  up  at  Dio ;  but,  just 
at  the  same  moment,  his  stony  mace  swept  down 
upon  it,  and  the  bright  spear-heads  flashed  away 
through  the  moonlight  like  sparks  from  an  anvil. 
The  soldiers  crowded  back,  and  almost  overthrew 
the  centurion. 

He  pushed  them  away  passionately. 

"  On  men !  '*  he  roared.     "  Spring  on  him  again, 
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ye  tigers  of  Rome !  Another  ten  minae  to  the  spear 
that  first  drinks  red  at  yonder  goblet !" 

Thus  pressed,  a  semicircle  of  spears  cautiously 
narrowed  in  on  Dio ;  then  suddenly  contracted  to  a 
bright,  fiery  girdle  at  his  waist — just  as  the  ponder- 
ous pillar  swept  in  again  among  them  in  a  huge, 
two-handed,  horizontal  blow  which  laid  every  lung- 
ing spearman  low. 

Loud  above  the  crash  and  groans  of  the  shattered 
men  rose  the  fierce  cry  of  the  officer,  as  he  struck 
at  the  soldiers  who  had  precipitately  fallen  back 
upon  him. 

"Cowards!  Roman  cowards,  if  such  things  are 
possible!  Cannot  reach  him.^  Then  throw  your 
spears  at  him.     Throw ^  I  say ! " 

The  chief  robber,  also,  seeing  how  much  the 
great  stature  of  Dio,  and  his  position  on  the  door- 
step, raised  him  above  the  soldiers,  shouted  to  his 
men  with  frantic  gesture  and  a  voice  hoarse  with 
excitement, 

"  Pepper  him  with  your  darts,  men  !  Rain  them 
upon  him !  Riddle  him  till  the  moonbeams  shine 
through  him  as  through  a  sieve ! " 

What  a  shower  of  steel  points!  How  they 
gleamed  and  rattled  and  struck  fire  on  helm  and 
shield  and  greaves!  Not  a  square  inch  at  which 
the  flying  deaths  did  not  crowd  and  knock  with  un- 
speakable fury.     And  one  spear,  passing  entirely 
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through  the  shield,  just  grazed  the  body  of  Dio  and 
fastened  deeply  in  the  door  behind,  pinning  the 
shield  to  it. 

The  enemy  set  up  a  scream  of  delight. 

"  Now  is  your  opportunity ! "  yelled  the  centu- 
rion. "Pour  on  him  like  the  sea!  On  him,  I  say, 
all  of  you,  with  your  daggers  and  knives !  Down 
with  the  atheist  and  aristocrat ! "  and,  leaning  for- 
ward, he  thrust  both  hands  violently  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Dio,  and  glared  at  him  like  a  wild  beast  in 
the  act  of  springing. 

The  human  target  barely  had  time  to  disengage 
his  arm  from  the  shield  before  the  whole  pack  were 
upon  him  with  uplifted  daggers.  Dropping  his 
mace,  he  smote  right  and  left  among  the  daggers 
with  his  gauntleted  hand ;  and  then,  springing  sud- 
denly forward,  he  dealt  a  swift  succession  of  power- 
ful strokes  at  the  packed  helmets  in  front.  They 
rang  like  bells — they  sank  and  crashed  like  falling 
trees.  Darting  back,  he  seized  his  mace  and  hurled 
it  with  terrible  force  into  the  dense  mass  before 
him.  It  swept  a  clean  path.  Not  a  man  stood  be- 
fore it.  Helms  and  shields  went  flying  in  every  di- 
rection ;  and  a  dreadful  medley  of  groans,  yells,  and 
curses  rose  from  the  heap  of  prostrate  and  writhing 
men.  The  others  drew  back  rapidly  and  in  disorder 
some  distance. 

Dio  watched  them  narrowly.     He  saw  the  lead- 
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ers  apparently  consulting.  At  length  he  saw  several 
men  detach  themselves  from  the  party,  go  toward 
the  rear,  and  disappear  behind  the  buildings.  He 
was  momentarily  expecting  Amphis  from  that  quar- 
ter— indeed,  wondered  that  he  had  not  already  ap- 
peared. Would  not  this  new  move  defeat  his  plan  ? 
Time,  the  great  revealer,  must  show. 

Meanwhile,  he  busied  himself  in  regaining  his 
shield ;  which  he  did  by  breaking  off  both  ends  of 
the  spear  that  had  perforated  it  as  near  the  shield 
as  possible,  keeping  watchful  eye,  as  he  did  so,  on 
every  movement  of  the  enemy.  He  saw  them  con- 
sulting again;  after  awhile  saw  the  robbers  draw 
apart  from  the  soldiers ;  saw  one  party  move  toward 
the  buildings  on  his  right,  and  the  other  toward 
those  on  his  left.  On  reaching  these  they  began 
slowly  to  approach  him — closely  skirting  the  build- 
ings. Plainly,  they  meant  to  attack  him  on  two 
sides  at  once.  He  did  not  wonder  at  this ;  but  he 
did  wonder  at  the  slowness  of  the  advance.  For, 
after  moving  a  few  steps,  each  party  would  stop 
and  apparently  converse.  Were  they  seeking  to 
distract  his  attention  from  something  else  by  Ihis 
puzzling  behavior  as  well  as  double  approach  ?  As 
the  thought  flashed  upon  him,  his  eye  and  ear  sud- 
denly quickened  strangely  in  search  of  the  slightest 
new  sight  and  sound.  It  seemed  almost  as  if  he 
could  hear  the  stars  gliding  through  the  sky.    What 
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faint  noise  is  that?  Looking  up,  he  saw  a  great 
black  mass  just  in  the  act  of  falling  from  the  window 
directly  above  him.  A  moment  more,  and  it  fell  on 
the  stone  door-step  with  such  force  as  to  shatter  it 
— the  step  from  which  Dio  had  just  sprung  with 
prompt  energy.  None  too  prompt ;  for  he  both 
heard  and  felt  the  grazing  of  the  mass  behind  him. 
Almost  immediately,  the  door  behind  was  flung  vio- 
lently open,  and  several  men  rushed  out  with  loud 
outcr>'.  The  enemy  on  either  hand  echoed  it  fierce- 
ly, and  rushed  forward.  It  is  scarcely  worse  to  be 
caught  within  the  modern  Quadrilateral  than  with- 
in an  ancient  Trilateral,  whose  stormy  angles  are 
rushing  in  upon  you ;  and  Dio  instantly  saw  that 
there  was  but  one  thing  to  be  done,  and  he  instant- 
ly did  it.  Woe  to  the  man  whose  body  or  mind 
needs  a  world  or  a  week  to  turn  around  in  !  Giving 
the  Dionysian  battle-cry — Mycale — that  sounded 
like  the  trumpet  of  the  gods,  and  made  the  night  to 
quake,  Dio  flew  like  a  storm  on  the  Roman  party, 
with  uplifted  sword.  A  swift  blow  on  this  hand,  a 
swift  blow  on  that,  a  broad  two-handed  stroke 
through  the  masses  in  front — and  it  was  no  more  a 
compact  and  orderly  array.  But  Dio  did  not  allow 
himself  to  get  involved  in  the  broken  columns. 
Leaping  back,  so  as  to  clear  himself,  he  repeated  the 
onset  with  undiminished  swiftness  and  impetuosity. 
He  h^ard  a  clash  just  behind  him.    Jndeed,  he 
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felt  a  sting  in  his  back.  Turning  swiftly,  he  saw 
that  the  men  who  had  just  broken  from  the  maga- 
zine were  hard  upon  him,  closely  followed  by  the 
whole  body  of  robbers.  The  nearest  were  crowded 
together  till  armor  chafed  on  armor,  and  all  were  in 
the  act  of  striking  at  him  with  their  daggers. 

"  Strike !  Strike  all  at  once  !  **  shouted  the  rob- 
ber-chief, as  he  leaned  over  the  heads  of  the  sol- 
diers, and  vainly  tried  to  reach  Dio  with  his 
weapon. 

Dio's  sword  was  in  the  act  of  descending  on  those 
in  front,  when  he  became  aware  of  the  urgent  peril 
from  behind.  As  he  wheeled  to  meet  the  new  peril 
his  sword  still  swept  on  with  unabated  force,  though 
changed  direction,  and  drove  through  the  dense 
mass  of  arms  and  men  thrusting  at  his  back  as  though 
so  much  wicker  work  or  gossamer.  The  outstretched 
dagger  of  the  robber  shot  forth  a  thousand  sparks, 
and  fell  in  pieces  at  his  feet.  It  enlightened  him. 
He  fell  back  on  his  men.  The  men  themselves  fell 
back  precipitately. 

"  Where  can  Amphis  be  ?  *'  This  was  not  the  first 
time  the  thought  of  Dio  had  asked  this  question — 
nor  the  second  time,  nor  the  third.  But  this  time 
the  answer  came  at  once.  As  his  eye  glanced  over 
the  heads  of  the  soldiers  it  caught  the  gleam  of  a 
helmet  at  the  farther  side  of  the  square ;  then  saw 
many  dusky  forms  rapidly  following  it  out  of  the 
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darkness.  On  they  came,  very  silently  as  well  as 
swiftly — yet  not  so  silently  but  that  the  ears  of  the 
centurion  and  his  men  caught  the  new  sound.  They 
looked  behind  and  saw  a  large  force,  headed  by  a 
martial  figure,  bearing  down  upon  them ;  looked  be- 
fore and  saw  the  terrible  blade  of  Dio  lifted  and  ad- 
vancing.    Amphis  and  his  men  gave  a  great  shout : 

"  The  DiONYsn  !  The  Dionysh  ! " 

At  once  the  soldiers  broke  and  fled.  The  centuri- 
on did  his  best  to  retain  them — followed  them  with 
entreaties,  threats,  curses,  blows — but  in  vain.  Noth- 
ing could  stop  them.  The  robbers,  seeing  them- 
selves deserted  by  their  allies,  could  not  be  held  to- 
gether ;  and  first  by  twos  and  threes,  and  then  by 
a  general  flight,  melted  away  behind  buildings  and 
in  the  darkness.  In  a  few  moments  none  were  visi- 
ble save  the  centurion,  who  faced  Amphis,  and  the 
robber  chief,  who  faced  Dio. 

"  Yield  thee,  Roman  —  disgrace  to  the  Roman 
name !  '*  cried  Amphis,  making  a  sign  to  the  servants 
to  stand  back. 

"  To  a  Greek  slave  ?  Never  I  '*  savagely  returned 
the  centurion. 

Their  swords  crossed  and  clashed  in  the  moonlight 
—darted  hither  and  thither  in  stroke,  and  thrust, 
and  parry — without  any  apparent  advantage,  for  a 
while,  to  either  side.  Dio  and  the  robber  stood  look- 
ing on  in  almost  breathless  silence. 
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The  combatants  paused  to  take  breath. 

"  Who  are  you,"  said  the  centurion,  **  who  dares 
to  draw  sword  on  an  officer  of  Rome  ?  " 

"  I  am  one, "  coolly  replied  Amphis,  "  who  dares 
to  smite  even  a  proconsul  or  a  Caesar  when  his 
dastardly  heart  allows  him  to  do  such  work  as 
yours.  And  who  sx^you  who  dares  to  give  Roman 
aid  to  midnight  robbers  and  assassins  ?  *' 

"  I  am  the  slayer  of  the  friend  of  Dio  the  Atheni- 
an, whoever  he  maybe,"  fiercely  returned  the  other, 
as  he  suddenly  thrust  his  long  sword  with  all  his 
might  at  the  throat  of  Amphis. 

The  young  man  parried  the  blow  with  difficulty. 

"  Salamis  is  an  unlucky  place  for  the  enemies  of 
the  Greek,  whether  they  come  from  the  east  or  the 
west,**  he  cried,  as  he  gave  a  blow  in  return  that 
broke  the  steel  ruff  of  the  Roman's  breastplate,  and 
cut  deeply  the  sinews  and  arteries  of  his  neck.  He 
fell  with  a  groan,  writhed  for  a  moment,  and  all  was 
still. 

Dio  turned  toward  the  robber.  "  You  see,'*  said 
he,  "  that  your  enterprise  is  a  failure,  and  that  furth- 
er fight  will  be  useless.  You  are  alone  in  the  midst 
of  us,  without  defensive  armor.  I  do  not  know  what 
motives  prompt  your  hostility  to  the  Dionysii ;  but 
this  I  think,  that  we  have  never  given  you  any  just 
occasion  for  it.  You  seek  to  destroy  our  estates  and 
our  lives — and  even  to  cover  with  dishonor  our  an* 
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ci^nt  good  name  and  glory.  On  the  other  hand  we 
spare  your  life,  and  give  you  liberty — asking  only 
that  you  will  ^consider  what  wrong  we  have  done 
you,  and,  on  fitting  opportunity,  inform  us,  so  that 
we  may  make  amends.    You  can  go." 

The  man  stood  as  in  a  dream.  Rousing  himself, 
after  a  moment,  he  looked  at  the  prostrate  centuri- 
on, at  Amphis  and  the  grim,  bludgeon-armed  crowd 
behind  him,  then  up  at  Dio's  calm  and  majestic  face. 
His  head  sank  on  his  breast.  Then  in  a  low  voice 
he  said : 

"  I  accept  your  charity.     You  shall  not  regret  it." 

He  turned  and  walked  slowly  away — disappeared 
into  the  night,  the  lovely  night,  over  which  still 
went  trooping  Dian  of  the  silver  bow  and  all  her 
heavenly  warriors,  with  panoplies  that  flashed  as 
gloriously  as  ever.  Have  they  then  done  nothing 
for  the  battle  and  Endymion  ?  Do  not  say  that,  but 
rather  say  that  "  there  is  a  Power  behind  phenomena 
that  makes  for  righteousness." 

At  least  that.  It  were  better  to  put  PERSON  for 
"  Power,"  and  so  rise  above  the  level  of  the  pagan, 
who,  more  than  two  millenniums  ago,  wrote  as  fol- 
lows, in  beautiful,  sonorous  Greek,  that  almost  sings 
of  itself,  and  is  none  the  less  pagan  for  that : 

"  Do  you  think  that  the  evil  deeds  of  men  fly  on 
wings  to  heaven,  and  are  there  registered  in  the 
books  of  Jove,  and  that  he,  examining  each,  inflicts 
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punishments  on  men  ?  If  it  were  so,  the  whole  ex- 
panse of  heaven  would  not  be  sufficient  to  contain 
the  sins  of  mankind,  nor  would  Jove  have  time  to 
read  and  punish  each.  Yet  Justice,  if  we  only  care- 
fully watch,  dwells  always  near  us.  The  sinner  will 
be  overtaken  when  she  finds  leisure,  and  will  suffer 
for  all  his  misdeeds.  A  bad  ending  follows  a  bad 
beginning."* 

•  Euripides.  Frag.  Melanip.,  (Slob.) 
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*'A  prudent  man  must  neglect  no  circumstance." 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  JEWISH   CONTINGENT. 

^^  T  ET  them  laugh  that  win,"  said  Sophocles.* 
I  ^  But  the  young  men  on  their  way  back  to 
Athens  did  not  laugh,  though  the  starry  heavens 
and  the  moonlit  sea  did  ;  for  they  felt  that  their 
victory  was  only  partly  won.  One  danger  was  over, 
but  a  greatdf  was  just  before  them. 

They  landed  at  Phalerum.  On  the  way  Amphis 
had  explained  to  Dio  the  cause  of  the  mortifying 
delay  in  coming  to  his  aid.  A  little  water  in  a  ves- 
sel is  capable  of  great  agitation  ;  and  the  minds  of 
the  servants  were  so  shaken  up  and  confounded  by 
what  had  passed  that  they  had  largely  misunder-  , 
stood  as  to  the  place  where  they  were  to  meet,  and 
so  some  time  was  lost  in  collecting  them. 

Resuming  their  citizen  dress,  and  followed  by  the 
two  servants  carrying  their  armor,  they  passed  up 
to  the  city.  As  they  came  near  the  house  of  his 
nurse,  Dio  noticed  a  light  within.  He  was  reminded 
of  the  warning  note  he  had  received.  Stepping 
lightly  toward  the  door  he  distinctly  heard  low  sobs. 
He  recognized  the  voice  of  his  nurse,  but  there  was 

*  Electr.,  i,  1,299. 
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another.  Both  voices  were  so  full  of  acute  distress 
that  Dio  felt  that  he  could  not  go  on  without  in- 
quiry. He  knocked.  The  sobs  ceased.  After  a 
moment  he  knocked  again. 

"  Will  not  nurse  open  to  Dio  ?  " 

A  slight  shriek  was  heard ;  then  a  low  murmur  of 
hurried  words. 

''Will  nurse- open  to  Dio?  In  passing  I  have 
seen  your  light,  and  heard  sounds  of  distress.  Of 
course  I   could  not  go  on  without   inquiring  the 


reason." 


He  heard  steps  tottering  toward  the  door. 

"  Are  you  the  shade  of  my  son  Dio — come  back 
to  tell  me  that  he  cannot  find  rest  till  his  body  has 
funereal  rites  and  his  wrongs  are  avenged  ?  *'  asked 
the  nurse  in  an  awed  and  trembling  voice. 

"  I  am  your  son  Dio,  your  living  son  Dio-^you 
have  been  misinformed  if  you  have  heard  of  any 
harm  having  befallen  me." 

He  heard  a  rapid  interchange  of  whispered  words. 

"  What  do  you  know  of  a  certain  cave  in  Sala- 
mis?"  asked  another  female  voice,  with  youth  in 
its  tones. 

"  I  know,"  answered  Dio,  "  thz^t  I  have  been  in  it, 
and,  thanks  to  Heaven,  have  escaped." 

Wide  open  swept  the  door.  He  saw  before  him 
the  nurse,  with  pale  face  and  distended  eyes,  partly 
'=npported  in  the  arms  of  a  young  woman,  whom  he 
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at  once  knew  as  the  one  with  whom  he  had  spoken 
in  the  cave. 

The  anxious,  questioning  eyes  of  the  old  woman 
settled  greedily  on  him  for  a  moment  as  he  stepped 
within  the  door;  then  she  sprang  forward  and  clasped 
his  knees  in  a  perfect  passion  of  tears  and  caresses. 

He  raised  her  gently  in  his  arms,  kissed  her 
wrinkled  forehead,  and,  beckoning  to  Amphis  to 
enter,  carried  her  to  a  seat.  Amphis  entered  and 
closed  the  door — dashing  away  as  he  did  so  the 
tears  that  had  started  to  his  eyes.  He  had  a  way 
of  pretending  to  be  stone. 

"  I  see,  mother,  how  you  were  led  into  the  mis- 
take you  have  made,"  said  Dio,  looking  at  the 
young  woman.  "  This  young  friend  of  yours  had 
indeed  good  reason  to  think  that  I  had  not  escaped 
with  life." 

*'  Ah,"  she  said,  with  downcast  eyes,  "  I  had  no 
doubt  whatever  of  your  having  perished,  like  my 
dear  mistress," — and  her  voice  trembled  and  sank 
almost  to  a  whisper,  as  she  grasped  the  top  of  a 
tripod  for  support. 

As  he  looked  at  her  more  narrowly  he  saw  that 
the  face  was  Jewish ;  a  sweet  and  comely  face,  and 
withal  so  open  and  good  in  its  expression  as  to  de- 
mand instantaneous  confidence.  Who  has  not  once 
in  his  life  met  such,  and  honored  the  draft  at  sight? 

Dio  did  so. 
24 
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"You,  at  least,  I  am  sure,  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  the  lady  Damans  has  not  perished,"  said  he. 

She  started  as  if  her  heart  had  been  suddenly- 
smitten  by  an  unseen  hand.  All  color  leaped  away 
from  her  face.  She  gasped,  shook,  and  then,  in  a 
voice  almost  inaudible,  and  with  eyes  uplifted,  said, 
"  I  thank  the  God  of  my  fathers !  I  thank  Thee — 
fAank  Thee ! " 

"  I  am  afraid,**  said  Dio,  gravely,  "  that  this  is 
more  than  all  who  were  with  you  in  the  cave  can 
truly  say;  so  I  ask  you  to  guard  the  secret  which 
your  presence  here,  and  still  more  your  own  counte- 
nance, has  led  me  so  readily  to  entrust  to  you." 

Here  spoke  the  nurse,  who  had  by  this  time 
somewhat  recovered  from  the  sudden  tempest  of 
joyful  surprise,  though  her  voice  was  still  trembling 
and  faint,  almost  as  sea-murmurs  left  by  departing 
storms  on  far-off  shores :  "  You  can,  indeed,  trust 
Miriam.  She  has  been  as  a  daughter  to  me  for 
years.  Alas,  that  the  cruel  sea-gods  will  not  allow 
her  to  be  really  such !  Though  belonging  to  Sinon's 
household  she  is  as  unlike  him  as — :the  lady  Damaris 
herself.  I  know  of  but  one  fault  in  her — she  does 
not  worship  our  gods." 

"Perhaps,  mother,  you  may  come  to  think  with 
me  that  this  is  no  very  great  fault.  Him  whom  you 
call  Zeus  she  calls  Jehovah ;  and  she  thinks  Him  so 
vastly  greater  and  wiser  and  better  than  all  other 
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beings  that  he  ought  not  to  share  with  any  the 
honors  of  worship.  I  think  so,  too."  And  the 
young  man  bowed  his  head  and  folded  his  arms. 

"  Do  you,  my  son ! "  exclaimed  the  old  woman 
in  great  surprise.  Then,  after  a  pause,  she  added, 
"Then,  I  too  will  try  to  learn  of  Him  whom  you 
call  Jehovah.  My  fathers,  for  many  generations, 
have  gone  after  the  Dionysii  to  banquet,  to  battle, 
to  courts,  to  temples — and  what  am  I  that  I  should 
cease  to  follow  them  now !  They  have  ever  been 
the  best  and  wisest  of  the  Greeks.  They  judge  and 
speak  truly.  Tell  me  of  Him  who,  Miriam  says,  is 
God  of  the  poor  and  lowly,  as  well  as  of  the  great." 

**  I  am  still  learning  of  Him,  my  dear  nurse,"  said 
Dio,  "  and  very  likely  Miriam  can  teach  us  all — at 
some  time.  But,  just  now,  I  have  occasion  to  know 
whether  you  sent  a  note  for  me  lately,  warning  me 
of  some  danger?" 

"  I  did  not,"  replied  the  nurse. 

"  And  /  did,"  said  Miriam,  after  a  moment. 

**  The  porter  told  us  that  the  tablets  were  brought 
by  an  old  woman,"  suggested  Dio. 

"That  woman  was  my  mother,"  said  Miriam. 

"Will  you  not  tell  me  what  reason  you  had  for 
supposing  me  to  be  in  danger ;  and,  if  possible,  why 
you  took  an  interest  in  my  safety?"  He  said  this 
last  with  some  hesitation. 

As   hesitatingly,   Miriam,  after  a  few  moments, 
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replied,  "  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  answer  you  fully 
till  I  have  seen  my  mistress.  It  is  possible  that 
what  has  lately  happened  may  leave  me  free  to  tell 
all  I  know.  Mother,"  she  added,  with  voice  and 
lips  that  quivered,  "  will  you  tell  why  I  should  feel 
an  interest  in  the  safety  of  the  Dionysii?" — and  her 
head  sank  on  her  bosom,  and  the  tears  began  to 
drop. 

"  I  understand  you,  my  child ;  you  would  have 
me  say  that  Miriam  was  betrothed  to  my  son — my 
unfortunate  boy,  Euphorus,  who  went  with  his  mas- 
ter and  friend  to  the  wars,  and  perished  on  his  way 
home.     Oh,  the  woeful  day!" 

Here  the  poor  mother  was  unable  to  proceed  for 
a  few  moments,  but,  recovering  speech,  she  added, 
"  Of  course  Miriam  has  heard  much  of  you  from 
him  and  me,  and  has  come  to  feel  as  we  felt.  She 
is  one  of  the  family,  my  lord,  and  no  daughter  of 
my  own  blood  could  have  been  a  greater  comfort  to 
me  in  my  great  trial  and  her  own." 

Dio  took  the  hand  of  the  maiden.  "  My  foster 
sister!  Now  suddenly  I  remember  all  that  Eu- 
phorus told  me  of  you  by  camp-fire  and  on  the  sea. 
I  need  nothing  further  to  make  me  honor  and  trust 
you  in  all  things.  I  know  that  I  am  in  danger ;  and 
not  myself  only  but  the  whole  Dionysian  House. 
I  know,  further,  that  the  danger  comes  mainly  from 
Sinon  and  Aulus.     A  few  days  more,  and  either 
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these  men  or  the  Dionysii  must  fall — at  the  tribunal 
of  the  Athenian  people.  If,  as  an  inmate  of  Sinon's 
house,  you  have  come  to  know  things  that  may 
serve  the  truth  and  us,  and  to  disclose  which  will 
not  harm  you  or  the  lady  Damaris,  we  shall  be  glad 
of  help  from  the  God  of  Israel  through  you." 

**  May  I  know  where  to  find  my  lady?"  asked 
Miriam,  earnestly. 

"  Come  to  our  house  as  early  in  the  morning  as 
may  be,  and  ask  to  see  my  mother.  When  con- 
ducted to  her  ask  for  your  lady.  Now,  I  must  go ; 
but  before  going  I  wish  to  ask  a  question  or  two — 
which  you  can  answer  or  not  as  you  judge  best." 

"  Ask,"  she  said. 

"  Was  the  rope  which  held  me  in  the  cave  inten- 
tionally cut?"  he  asked. 

"  I  think  so,"  she  replied. 

"  Your  reason  ?  " 

"After  the  party  left  I  stole  back  with  a  torch 
and  examined  the  rope.  It  was  smooth  at  the  place 
of  parting  as  if  cut  by  a  dagger  at  a  stroke." 

"  Did  a  rock  fall  after  me,  of  itself?" 

"So  dismayed  was  I  by  the  confirmation  of  my 
suspicions,  and  my  nerves  had  been  so  shattered  by 
what  had  occurred,  that  I  dropped  my  torch  and  it 
was  extinguished.  The  darkness  enabled  me  to 
see  a  torch  approaching  from  the  direction  in  which 
I  had  just  come.    I  hid  myself.    Soon  two  men  of  our 
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party  appeared,  with  levers  in  their  hands.  With 
these  they  loosened  a  great  rock,  and,  gradually 
working  it  to  the  edge  of  the  chasm  at  the  point 
where  you  fell,  pushed  it  over.  I  heard  it  strike  far 
down,  and  then  go  rolling  down  some  slope  with 
terrible  noise.  The  men  then  hastened  back,  and  I 
followed  them  at  a  distance,  and  so  rejoined  the 
party  without  my  absence  having  been  discovered." 
"And  those  two  men  were — " 
•'  Sinon  and  another." 

"  No  attempt  was  made,"  Dio  continued,  **  to 
rescue  Damaris  or  myself?" 

**  None  that  I  saw.  Sinon  said  that  since  no 
sound  was  heard  you  must  have  perished  in  the  fall, 
or  at  least  been  so  injured  as  to  be  helpless;  and 
that  the  best  way  would  be  to  return  at  once  and 
get  ropes  and  ladders  for  a  descent  in  search  of  the 
bodies." 

"Was  this  done?" 

"  On  emerging  from  the  cave  Sinon  insisted  that 
all  but  himself  and  his  body  servant  should  em- 
bark at  once  for  Athens.  Themselves  would  remain 
and  procure  a  party  of  islanders  to  search  for  the 
bodies." 

"  That  is  all.     Now,  dear  nurse,  I  will  go,"  said 
Dio,  as  he  bent  over  the  ancient  woman  and  touched 
his  lips  to  her  forehead.     "  You  see  that  I  have  • 
escaped   from   some   perils — perhaps   One  greater 
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than  our  gods  will  help  me  to  escape  from  such  as 
remain.     If  not,  His  will  be  done !  *' 

As  Dio  was  passing  out  at  the  door  he  felt  a  light 
hand  on  his  arm.  He  turned  and  saw  Miriam  at 
his  side — her  face  flushed,  her  dark  eyes  gleaming, 
her  whole  figure  trembling. 

"There  is  a  plot  to  destroy  the  great  estate  in 
Salamis — sooriy'  she  said,  in  a  low,,  intense  voice. 

"  I  know  it ;  and  to-night  that  plot  has  been  de- 
feated," he  replied. 

"  There  is  a  plot  to  poison  the  minds  of  the 
Athenian  people  against  yourself  and  family,"  added 
she. 

"  I  know  this  also,"  he  said ;  "  and  this  plot  is  not 
yet  defeated.  But  we  trust  in  Him,"  and  his  lifted 
eye  saw  a  star  shoot  from  its  place  in  a  stream  of 
soft,  rich  light,  toward  the  Acropolis,  whose  great 
statue  for  a  moment  shone  forth  like  a  living  god- 
dess, freshly  descended  in  glittering  armor  for  bat- 
tle. 

"  There  is  a  plot,"  the  girl  went  on,  with  increased 
earnestness,  "  to  assassinate  Dio." 

"  This  is  new,  but  not  surprising.  Dio  thanks 
you  for  your  information,  and  will  be  on  his  guard." 

The  young  men  found  all  quiet  at  the  Dionysian 
mansion,  but  were  informed  by  Amphis*  father  that 
a  noisy  crowd  had  at  one  time  gathered  in  the  street, 
but  had  soon  dispersed  on  his  speaking  a  few  words 
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to  them.  He  did  not  tell  them  what  menacing 
words  and  gestures  that  crowd  had  used,  and  how 
at  one  time  he  almost  as  much  despaired  of  keep- 
ing them  from  actual  violence  as  he  would  have 
done  of  fending  off  some  black  thunder-cloud,  big 
with  fires  and  floods,  and  charging  through  the 
Street  of  the  Archons  on  the  back  of  a  Levanter. 

He  listened  in  profound  silence  to  the  spirited 
account  of  the  adventures  in  Salamis,  given  by  Am- 
phis,  who  set  forth  in  a  most  enthusiastic  way  the 
exploits  of  Dio,  and  made  so  little  of  his  own  part 
in  the  affair,  that  Dio  had  to  expostulate,  and  give 
a  full  account  of  the  fight  with  the  centurion. 

"  I  am  glad  to  know,"  said  his  uncle,  looking 
gratefully  at  Dio,  "  that  my  son  is  strong,  and  brave, 
and  skillful  with  his  weapon ;  but  I  am  still  more 
glad  to  know  that  he  is  generous  and  magnanimous. 
But,"  and  his  countenance  grew  troubled,  **  these 
Roman  complications  are  likely  to  breed  infinite  mis- 
chief. Aulus  will  now  strain  every  nerve  to  destroy 
us.  At  this  distance  from  Rome  the  proconsul  is 
really  Rome  itself;  and  how  to  defeat  Rome — only 
the  gods  know ! "  and  the  old  man  mournfully  shook 
his  head. 

The  kinsmen  soon  left — ^to  return  at  an  early  hour 
for  further  consultation.  They  had  been  sitting  in 
the  shadows  under  the  inner  portico  of  the  peri- 
style, and  thither  Dio  came  back,  after  escorting  his 
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friends  to  the  door.  He  found  his  mother,  and,  a 
little  behind  her,  another  closely-draped  female  fig- 
ure. 

Dio  bent  knee  before  his  mother,  and  kissed  her 
hand.  She  flung  her  arms  about  his  neck,  and  for  a 
moment  buried  her  face  in  the  thick  masses  of  his 
damp  hair,  where  a  stray  moonbeam  was  also  nest- 
ling and  shimmering  faint  rainbows  —  which  the 
moist  eyes  painted  anew. 

• "  I  will  not  ask  you,"  said  she,  "  to  tell  me  what 
has  befallen  you  to-night ;  for  we  have  heard  all. 
Of  course  we  could  not  sleep  while  you  were  in 
deadly  peril,  and  so  we  spent  the  early  night  in 
thinking,  talking,  praying,  and'  then  came  to  the 
room  just  above  to  wait  for  your  coming.  Here  we 
overheard  your  conversation.  Jehovah  bless  heroic 
Dio  and  his  generous  friend  !  So  says  Damaris  also. 
Let  Dio  speak  to  Damaris.     She  is  worthy." 

And  she  led  him  toward  the  dim  figure  in  the 
background. 

He  took  the  hand  of  the  maiden.  "  I  hope,"  said 
he,  "  the  lady  does  not  regret  the  honor  she  has 
done  us  in  coming  under  our  roof.  I  am  glad  that 
she  has  the  opportunity  of  knowing  my  mother,  and 
that  my  mother  has  this  opportunity  of  knowing 
her."     He  raised  her  hand  to  his  lips. 

**  Your  mother  has  been  as  a  mother  to  the  father- 
less and  motherless.     I  shall  not  soon  forget  either 
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mother  or  son,"  said  Damaris,  with  low  and  unsteady 
voice. 

Hyspate  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm.  "  Now  go  to 
your  rest  for  a  while,  my  son.  Youth  is  strong  and 
enduring,  and  you  are  used  to  watches,  and  expos- 
ures, and  battles;  but  we  must  not  tax  even  you  be- 
yond measure.  Go  and  rest  till  the  day  is  broad. 
Then  I  shall  have  much  to  say  to  you." 

"And  before  the  day  is  broad,  if  I  mistake  not, 
Miriam  the  Jewess  will  -be  here  asking  for  you,  and 
then  for  her  mistress.  I  will  bid  the  porter  admit 
her  at  once," 
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*'0  lady,   nobility  is  thine,  and  thy  form  is  the  reflection 

of  thy  nature  !  '* 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

DAMARIS  AND  THE  JEGIS  OF  PALLAS  ATHENE. 

TWO  or  three  hours  later,  Hyspate  gave  her  son 
the  following  account  of  Damaris,  as  she  had 
gathered  it  at  intervals  from  her  own  lips. 

Damaris  seemed  to  remember  being  elsewhere 
than  with  Sinon.  Vague  impressions  of  herself  as 
being  carried  in  arms  through  spacious  and  sumptu- 
ous apartments  appeared  to  lie  back  of  all  other 
memories,  and  to  shine  dimly  through  them,  as 
light  through  horn,  or  as  a  picture  behind  a  succes- 
sion of  transparencies. 

But  she  had  always  understood  from  Sinon  that 
she  was  a  distant  relative  of  his,  left  an  orphan  in 
her  infancy,  and  quite  without  the  means  of  support. 
He  pitied  her,  and  took  her  to  his  own  house.  This 
house,  as  she  dimly  remembered  it,  was  small  and 
poorly  furnished,  but  by  degrees  articles  of  comfort 
and  luxury  appeared,  and  finally  the  family  moved  to 
their  present  quarters.  This  was  while  she  was  still  a 
small  child.  About  this  time  the  wife  of  Sinon 
died.  Of  her  Damaris  remenibered  little,  save  as  a 
thin,  sad-faced,  silent  woman,  whose  eyes  seemed  ever 
looking  far  away  across  lands  and  seas,  save  when 
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dreamily  following  herself  as  she  moved  about  the 
house.     They  were  the  eyes  of  a  specter. 

One  day  she  went  with  Sinon  to  a  sacrifice  at  the 
Parthenon.  As  the  priestess  was  retiring  from  the 
temple,  she  passed  near  them,  noticed  her,  came  to 
her,  caressed  her  hair,  and  finally  kissed  her.  A  few 
days  after  Sinon  told  her  that  the  priestess  wished 
to  see  her,  and  had  sent  a  servant  to  conduct  her  to 
the  Acropolis.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  succes- 
sion of  visits,  continually  increasing  in  frequency 
and  length,  till  she  came  to  spend  the  larger  part  of 
her  time  with  her  new  friend. 

Almost  at  the  first  visit  Lysymache  began  to  in- 
struct the  child.  It  soon  came  to  be  tacitly  under- 
stood that  the  whole  matter  of  her  education  would 
be  left  unreservedly  in  such  competent  hands.  Bred 
at  Miletus,  as  broadly  cultured  as  Elpnice,  the  sister 
of  Cimon,  or  as  Aspasia  herself,  and  elevated  by 
birth  and  office  into  independence  of  the  current 
Athenian  custom  as  to  female  education,  Lysym- 
ache determined  to  give  her  pupil  all  the  culture 
and  accomplishment  of  the  time.  She  personally 
taught  her  the  rudiments  as  they  were  taught  to  the 
Athenian  boys.  Then,  while  acquainting  her  gen- 
erally with  the  geography,  institutions,  and  history 
of  other  countries,  as  far  as  known,  she  drew  her  at- 
tention minutely  to  her  own  land — its  topography, 
scenery,  laws,  customs,  arts,  history — and  sought  to 
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inspire  her  with  admiration  for  all  that  was  grand  or 
beautiful  in  the  past  or  present  of  Hellas.  She  then 
conducted  her  to  geometry,  as  taught  by  Apolloni- 
us  and  Archimedes;  to  natural  science,  as  taught  by 
Hipparchus  and  Aristotle;  to  philosophy,  as  taught 
by  Socrates  and  Plato,  and  Neo-Platonists — with 
general  views  of  other  leading  systems,  and  of  the 
objections  to  them.  With  these  severer  studies  she 
combined  exercises  in  drawing,  painting,  music,  em- 
broidery, maidenly  calisthenics,  composition,  and 
critical  readings  of  all  the  most  famous  writers — 
poets,  orators^  historians,  dramatists.  Latterly,  the 
last  exercise  had  come  to  take  the  leading  place,  and 
Damaris  had  gone  over  with  her  teacher  not  only 
the  best  writers  of  her  own  land,  bnt  also  those  of 
Rome  and  Alexandria,  and  especially  a  collection 
of  Hebrew  authors  translated  into  the  Greek,  with 
which  the  priestess  had  become  acquainted  through 
Miriam. 

It  happened  in  this  manner.  Damaris  had,  of 
course,  always  known  that  her  maid  was  peculiar  in 
her  religious  views,  and  never  worshiped  in  the  tem- 
ples. But,  engaged  as  she  was  with  the  priestess  a 
large  part  of  each  day,  she  had  made  no  particular 
inquiries,  and  had  only  vague  notions  of  the  relig- 
ious attitude  of  her  maid.  But,  when  her  trouble 
came,  Miriam  found  all  her  doors  and  windows 
thrown  open  by  the  tempestuous  winds.     In  her 
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immense  need  of  sympathy  and  support  she  began 
to  talk  as  well  as  weep,  and  laid  open  her  inmost 
feelings  and  faith  to  her  sympathizing  mistress  as 
never  before.  Damaris  encouraged  her  in  this,  see- 
ing the  relief  it  gave  her;  and  sometimes  the  priest- 
ess, noticing  her  sad  and  tearful  face  when  she  came 
to  the  Acropolis  with  or  for  Damaris,  would  do  the 
same,  for  the  same  reason.  One  day  the  weeping 
Jewess  happened  to  recite  a  passage  from  her  Sacred 
Books.  Lysymache  was  struck  by  it,  and  inquired 
where  it  could  be  found.  Miriam  took  a  roll  from 
her  bosom  and  pointed  to  the  passage.  It  was  a 
sublime  description  of  the  God  of  Israel.  The 
priestess  read  it  and  its  connections  with  astonish- 
ment. "  There  is  nothing,"  she  said,  "  in  all  our 
poets  and  philosophers  equal  to  this.'*  This  was 
the  beginning  of  their  knowledge  of  the  Sacred 
Writings  of  the  Jews.  The  next  day  Lysymache 
was  found  to  have  a  copy  of  her  own  ;  and  from 
that  time  most  of  their  talk  and  study  had  been 
over  it.  In  this  Miriam  had  been  of  great  service 
to  them  by  her  knowledge  of  Hebrew  customs  and 
modes  of  thought. 

One  day  the  priestess  said  to  Miriam,  "  I  like  the 
nature  and  character  this  book  gives  to  Zeus  better 
than  any  I  have  found  elsewhere.  He  is  far  grander 
than  even  the  Zeus  of  Plato ;  and  it  may  be  that 
you  are  right  in  declining  to  pay  to  any  other  being 
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whatever  such  honors  in  kind  as  are  due  to  Him. 
But  what  of  the  great  Teacher  and  Saviour  whom 
this  book  predicts — whom  we  so  much  need,  and 
whom  Plato  called  for?  " 

"Ah,  he  is  the  great  Hope  of  our  nation!**  cried 
Miriam. 

"When  and  where  do  you  expect  him?"  de- 
manded the  lady. 

"In  Judea;  and  our  elders  think  the  time  is  near. 
Any  day  Messias  may  come — indeed,  many  say  that 
he  is  come  already.  So  says  my  uncle  Zadok,  who 
lives  at  Jerusalem,  and  has  lately  written  to  us." 

"  How  did  he  prove  himself?  " 

"  My  uncle  says,  by  his  circumstantial  fulfillment 
of  the  prophecies,  and  by  the  wonderful  deeds  which 
he  did  and  gave  his  disciples  power  to  do — such  as 
curing  the  sick  and  raising  the  dead  by  a  word.** 

Said  the  priestess  after  a  few  moments,  "  I  re- 
member that  rumors  of  great  events  of  that  sort  in 
the  East  have  been  in  the  air  for  the  last  twenty 
years.  But  Greece  believes  only  in  the  Greek.  And 
who  shall  verify  such  things  to  us  ?  ** 

During  all  her  early  years  Damaris  saw  little  of 
the  Sinons.  But  as  she  grew  up  she  became  sen- 
sible of  attracting  more  of  their  attention.  Her 
apartments  gradually  became  the  most  decorated 
part  of  the  house.     Beautiful  frames  were  provided 

for  her  paintings  and  embroideries.     Furniture  of 
25 
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citron,  ebony,  and  black  acacia  came  in  from  the 
workshops  of  Pergamus,  Alexandria,  and  Rome. 
Paintings  and  sculptures  from  the  most  famous  stu- 
dios of  Corinth,  as  well  as  Athens,  lit  up  every  niche 
and  glorified  every  wall ;  and,  if  she  happened  to 
express  anywhere  admiration  of  any  particular  work 
of  art,  somehow  Sinon  seemed  to  know  of  it,  and 
soon  either  the  object  of  her  admiration  or  a  copy 
of  it  made  its  appearance  in  the  Gynaeconitis.  One 
day  the  greatest  decoration  of  all  appeared  in  the 
person  of  Miriam,  as  her  maid  and  companion. 

Thus,  from  year  to  year,  her  rooms  grew  in  beau- 
ty and  splendor,  as  the  garden  with  advancing 
spring  blooms  under  the  hand  of  the  gardener,  or 
as  the  canvas  by  little  and  little  brightens  under 
the  brush  of  Apelles.  And  yet,  somehow,  she  was 
never  allowed  to  forget  how  little  claim  she  had  to 
such  splendor.  Both  father  and  son,  while  never 
saying  it  in  so  many  words,  were  constantly  saying 
or  doing  what  suggested  to  her,  "  How  different 
your  condition  would  have  been  without  us!'* 

During  the  last  year  the  wealth  of  the  family  had, 
apparently,  largely  increased.  One  night  a  great 
crowd  came  before  the  house  and  clamored  praise 
to  Sinon  for  having  paid  the  theater  fees  for  all 
Athens  for  a  year.  At  another  time,  as  she  was 
riding  with  him  through  the  Agora,  he  was  loudly 
cheered   by  the   populace   as   "  the   friend  of  the 
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people/'  because  the  Panathenaic  games  at  the  Sta- 
dium had  been  celebrated  with  unusual  splendor  at 
his  sole  expense.  At  still  another  time  he  sent  his 
son  to  invite  her  to  a  window  overlooking  the  court 
of  the  andronitis ;  and  she  saw  men  coming  in  from 
morning  to  night',  and  depositing  bags  of  money  and 
the  products  of  gardens  and  farms  until  it  seemed 
as  if  more  could  hardly  be  received,  and  until  the 
steward  at  his  writing-table  was  almost  lost  amid 
the  overtopping  heaps,  that  seemed  rather  the  trib- 
ute from  a  broad  principality  than  the  annual  rental 
of  a  private  estate. 

At  the  same  time  the  outlay  on  herself  became, 
if  possible,  more  profuse  than  ever ;  and  more  than 
ever  the  younger  Sinon  became  the  hand  that  gave. 
He  managed  to  induce  her  to  pay  a  succession  of 
visits  to  the  studio  of  a  famous  sculptor  to  study 
some  of  his  choicest  works ;  and  soon  she  was  aston- 
ished to  find  herself  on  exhibition  in  a  thoroughfare 
as  a  statue  of  the  goddess  Artemis,  "  presented  to 
fhe  city  by  Sinon  the  son  of  Sinon.**  As  she  de- 
scended from  the  Propyloea  one  day,  after  her  visit 
to  the  priestess,  she  found  a  chariot  of  Maurita- 
nian  wood,  elaborately  carved,  curiously  inlaid  with 
mother-of-pearl,  and  drawn  by  two  beautiful  milk- 
white  Parthian  steeds,  drawn  up  before  the  steps  to 
receive  her  i_  and,  on  seating  herself,  she  saw  before 
her  the  young  man  Sinon,  who  laughingly  bade  her 
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welcome  to  her  own.  A  brilliant  young  party  was 
gathered  by  the  sea  at  Phalerum,  and  lo,  a  pinnace, 
elegant  and  luxurious  enough  in  its  appointments 
for  Cleopatra  herself,  glided  up,  and  gracefully 
rounding  to,  disclosed  her  own  name  on  the  stern, 
and  the  young  man  Sinon,  stepping  forward,  begged 
her  to  "  embark  on  herself." 

So  accustomed  had  Damaris  been  to  regard  her- 
self as  the  adopted  daughter  of  the  family,  and  so 
gradually  did  this  shower  of  attentions  thicken  upon 
her,  that  she  was  not  disturbed  by  it.  Even  the 
tropics  do  not  scorch  us  if  we  come  to  them  slowly 
by  all  the  latitudes.  But  one  morning  Miriam  came 
in  from  the  Agora  with  quick  step  and  flushed  face, 
and  reported  that  it  was  the  city  talk  that  the  lady 
Damaris  was  to  marry  the  younger  Sinon.  This 
greatly  startled  her ;  but  she  quieted  herself  by  re- 
memberiny  what  a  mother  of  fictions  and  ./Eolian 
cave  of  windy  rumors  the  Athenian  market-place 
was.  After  a  few  days,  however,  the  elder  Sinon 
presented  himself,  and,  after  indirectly  reminding 
her  of  the  condition  from  which  he  had  rescued 
her,  and  of  the  advantages  she  enjoyed  as  a  mem- 
ber of  his  family,  proposed  the  marriage  to  her ;  in- 
deed, assuming  that  there  could  not  possibly  be  any 
objection  to  it  on  her  part,  proceeded  at  once  to 
name  a  day  when  he  would  formally  betroth  her  to 
his  son  after  the  Athenian  manner.     A  thunder- 
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burst  was  in  her  ear.  The  room  swam  round.  All 
the  objects  in  it  took'  on  terrible  faces  and  rushed  to- 
ward her  in  streams  of  baleful  fire — especially  Sinon 
himself,  whose  face  became  a  Medusa,  and  every 
hair  a  hissing,  leaping,  serpent.  She  shrieked  and 
became  unconscious.  When  she  came  to  herself 
she  found  herself  alone  with  Miriam,  who,  bathed 
in  tears,  was  bending  over  her.  Gradually  recall- 
ing the  event  of  the  morning,  an  uncontrollable 
shudder  passed  over  her.  She  silently  pressed  both 
hands  over  her  eyes.  She  wished  to  shut  out  the 
light  —  it  exasperated  the  darkness  within.  She 
wished  not  to  see  the  splendor  about  her — it  seemed 
to  claim  her  for  the  Sinons.  Oh,  that  they  had 
treated  her  like  a  slave  instead  of  like  a  princess! 
Oh,  that  she  could  die !  It  were  easier  to  wed  a 
thousand  deaths  than  one  Sinon. 

Why  did  she  feel  so  ? 

From  as  far  back  as  she  could  remember  she  had 
felt  that,  somehow,  the  atmosphere  at  home  was 
very  different  from  that  about  the  priestess.  This 
feeling  increased  with  her  years.  She  would  come 
home  from  the  Acropolis  and  from  her  studies  of 
all  that  was  high  and  inspiring  in  the  past  of  her 
country,  and  it  would  seem  to  her  like  descending 
from  Olympus  into  a  chill,  though  decorated,  pit. 
Then  came  the  time  when  she  heard  an  unguarded 
word  that  startled  her  with  the  suggestion  of  an 
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incomprehensible  baseness ;  and,  because  incompre- 
hensible, at  first  discredited.  But,  from  that  mo- 
ment, she  became  as  wakeful  and  observant  as  a 
frightened  hare  who  has  heard,  not  far  away,  the 
bay  of  dogs  and  the  halloo  of  the  hunters.  In  this 
mood  it  did  not  take  long  to  carry  her  mind  far  be- 
yond the  general  impression  which,  from  the  begin- 
ning, had  silently  underlaid  her  whole  knowledge  of 
the  Sinons,  namely,  that  they  were  not  Greeks  of 
the  grand  old  pattern,  nor  such  stuff  as  patriots  and 
sages  and  heroes  and  demi-gods  are  made  of.  She 
noticed  duplicities.  Hints  of  plottings  and  counter- 
plottings  came  to  her.  Every  now  and  then  she 
caught  snatches  of  sentiments  that  were  to  her  like 
glimpses  into  a  foul  tomb,  or  to  the  muddy  bottom 
of  deep  waters  where  crawled  slimy  and  hideous 
monsters.  Men  of  uncanny  looks  were  seen  coming 
and  going  at  uncanny  times.  Not  seldoni,  at  dead 
of  night,  she  was  disturbed  by  strange  noises  about 
the  establishment ;  especially  toward  the  city  wall 
on  which  some  rooms  abutted  to  which  she  never 
had  access.  From  time  to  time  things  were  accident- 
ally overheard  by  Miriam  or  herself  which  shocked 
her  beyond  measure.  Then  she  became  aware  of 
the  impeachment  of  Sinon  by  Dionysius,  and  the 
consequent  rejection  from  office — became  aware, 
too,  of  a  violence  and  malevolence  of  disposition, 
on  the  part  of  her  friends,  of  which  she  before  had 
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no  conception.  Also,  she  could  not  but  notice 
that  the  priestess  never  spoke  of  the  Sinons  when 
she  could  avoid  it ;  and,  somehow,  always  managed 
to  avoid  saying  any  thing  to  their  advantage,  how- 
ever strongly  circumstances  might  seem  to  press  for 
it.  What  did  this  mean  ?  So,  by  putting  this  and 
that  together — many  things  small  and  some  large — 
Damaris  came  gradually  to  be  aware  of  a  great  gulf 
of  the  blackest  sort,  because  one  of  character,  be- 
tween herself  and  those  who  were  personally  her 
benefactors.  She  could  not  respect  them.  And  by 
degrees  her  mind  came  to  that  pass  that  she  could 
not  even  endure  them.  She  saw  just  as  little  of 
them  as  possible ;  and  gladly  availed  herself  of  the 
open  heart  and  arms  of  Lysymache  to  shelter  her 
for  the  greater  part  of  each  day,  and  sometimes  for 
days  together.  While  she  shrank  from  what  she 
knew  of  their  characters  with  unspeakable  aversion, 
she  could  not  but  fear  that  what  she  knew  was  only 
a  hint  of  vaster  depravities  behind.  As  some  sub- 
stances gradually  darken  on  exposure  to  the  light, 
so  under  her  eye,  as  the  years  went  on,  the  char- 
acter of  the  Sinons  insensibly  took  on  shade  after 
shade,  till  they  seemed  to  her  as  black  as  any  Nu- 
bians. Was  she  not  harsh  in  her  judgment,  and — 
ungrateful?  This  was  a  question  she  often  asked 
herself.  She  tried  to  find  some  possible  explana- 
tion  of  what  she  had  seen  and  heard — -some  point 
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of  view  from  which  her  friends  might  appear  less 
unworthy.  But  she  met  with  poor  success.  In- 
deed, the  more  she  thought  of  the  matter  the  hard- 
er she  found  it  to  believe  in  even  the  genuineness 
of  the  kindness  shown  to  herself.  How  could  any 
disinterestedness  come  from  persons  so  thoroughly 
artificial,  heartless,  and  unscrupulous  as  they  had 
shown  themselves  to  be  ? 

Hence  the  terrible  shock  given  her  by  Sinon's 
proposal.  It  was  as  if  she  had  been  smitten  by  a 
battle-ax.  While  she  lay  prostrated  by  it,  in  a  state 
of  mingled  stupor  and  despair,  she  heard  Miriam 
say,  "  Why  not  go  and  talk  with  the  priestess  ? " 
She  at  once  rose  and  went,  and  found  in  Lysym- 
ache  a  ready  sympathizer,  who  seemed  almost  as 
much  shocked  as  herself  at  Sinon's  proposal. 

**  It  is  indeed  high  time  that  your  exact  relations 
to  these  men  are  inquired  into,**  said  she.  "  If  the 
story  told  by  Sinon  is  true,  doubtless  he  can  legally 
dispose  of  you  in  marriage  as  he  pleases.  But  a 
story  told  by  such  as  he  may  well  be  false.  I  will 
set  on  foot  inquiries  at  once.  Meanwhile  continue 
with  the  family  as  usual.  In  virtue  of  my  position 
I  can  at  least  secure  some  delay  in  the  betrothal ; 
and,  if  nothing  else  can  save  you,  there  is  the  office 
of  a  priestess.** 

And  so  it  was  settled.  Damaris  went  home, 
though  with  a  faint  and  fluttering  heart.     She  tried 
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to  bear  herself  as  usual ;  said  nothing  on  the  subject 
that  oppressed  her ;  heard  on  it  nothing  further 
from  the  Sinons.  Their  bearing  toward  her  grad- 
ually became  as  before.  And  gradually  she  re- 
gained composure  and  even  hope,  though  not  with- 
out times  of  great  fearfulness,  when  she  would  be- 
take herself  to  some  shrine  of  Pallas  or  Artemis  and 
quiet  herself  by  devoutly  seeking  the  protection  of 
the  goddess.  It  was  at  one  of  these  times  that  she 
first  saw  Dio — then  unrecognized. 

She  had  always  heard  the  Dionysii  spoken  of  at 
home  in  the  most  disparaging  terms.  Were  they 
really  as  unworthy  people  as  the  Sinons  represented  ? 
She  once  spoke  to  the  priestess  about  the  matter, 
and  plainly  inferred  from  her  answer  that  she  thought 
far  better  of  the  Dionysian  family,  though,  for  some 
reason,  she  was  reluctant  to  speak  of  them. 

Then  came  Miriam.  After  a  while  Damaris  be- 
gan to  hear  through  her.  of  things  told  by  the  old 
nurse  and  her  son  about  the  family  to  which  they 
were  attached.  By  degrees  the  enthusiasm  of  Mir- 
iam in  regard  to  it  outgrew  all  bounds,  and  when, 
as  the  betrothed  of  Euphorus,  she  came  fully  into 
his  confidence,  she  was  almost  continually  speaking 
of  his  great  friends,  and  giving  examples  of  their 
kindness  and  goodness  and  greatness  of  soul.  Then 
Euphorus  went  with  his  young  master  to  the  wars ; 
and  the  letters  that  occasionally  came  to  her,  she, 
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in  the  fullness  of  her  gladness  and  pride,  would  read 
to  her  sympathizing  mistress.  They  were  full  of  en- 
thusiastic details  as  to  Dio. 

At  last  Miriam's  heavens  fell.  To  the  flush  and 
glory  of  her  anticipations  of  seeing  her  lover  almost 
any  day  succeeded  wearing  anxiety,  and  at  last 
heart-breaking  despair.  While  Damaris  was  doing 
her  utmost  to  support  the  poor  girl,  she  was  shocked 
at  the  joy  and  triumph  of  the  Sinons,  which  they 
made  small  effort  to  conceal.  They  seemed  hardly 
able  to  contain  their  exultation.  It  was  hardly 
able  to  contain  her  indignation  and  disgust — made 
immeasurable,  almost,  by  the  drunken  outrage  of  the 
Bacchanalia. 

One  morning,  as  she  was  passing  through  the 
outer  court  on  her  way  to  the  Acropolis,  a  servant 
came  in  from  the  Agora  and  announced  the  return 
of  Dio,  and  the  Dionysian  bulletin  in  regard  to  it. 
She  noticed  how  the  countenances  of  the  Sinons 
fell — fell  to  Hell.  For  a  moment  such  an  expression 
was  in  their  faces,  as  they  looked  at  each  other,  as  al- 
most petrified  her.  O,  those  Gorgon  faces !  A  great 
shadow  swept  through  her  like  a  storm  wave.  She 
stopped.  Her  feet  seemed  taking  root.  Even  her 
blood  and  very  thoughts  seemed  congealing.  She 
resisted,  struggled,  cried  out  with  all  her  will  to  the 
numb  body,  lashed  and  spurred  it  as  some  desperate 
rider  does  his  restive  steed — but  in  vain.     Not  a 
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muscle  stirred.  She  was  paralytic  with  horror.  But 
a  greater  horror  set  her  at  liberty.  She  saw  the 
younger  Sinon  hastening  toward  her.  Making  a  su- 
preme effort  she  broke  the  spell — and  fled  like  the 
wind.  When  she  stood  before  the  priestess  that 
morning  it  was  with  a  face  from  which  every  particle 
of  color  had  fled. 

**  Rejoice. with  us,"  said  her  friend,  brightly,  with- 
out looking  up  from  the  tablets  on  which  she  was 
busily  writing ;  "  the  son  of  Dionysius  has  come 
safely  back,  and  you  must  sing  this  at  the  Olympei- 
um  to-day." 

A  day  or  two  after,  as  Miriam  was  on  the  point 
of  opening  the  door  into  the  andronitis,  she  heard 
voices  in  low  talk  on  the  other  side.  They  were  the 
voices  of  Sinon  and  his  son ;  and  she  caught  the 
words  *'  Dio,"  "  Dionysius,"  "  Aulus." 

She  at  once  became,  unconsciously,  all  ears. 
What  she  caught  was  broken,  but  she  was  able  to 
make  out  that  a  plot  was  on  foot  for  the  destruction 
of  the  Dionysii,  and  particularly  for  the  assassination 
of  Dio.  In  great  agitation  she  hurried  to  her  mis- 
tress with  the  news ;  and  together  they  agreed  on 
the  warning  note  which  her  mother  wrote  and  deliv- 
ered. 

It  was  while  the  thoughts  of  Damaris  were  still 
aghast  at  this  astounding  wickedness  that  the  young- 
er Sinon  first  approached  her  personally  on  the  sub- 
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ject  of  his  marriage.  She  involuntarily  put  both 
hands  before  her  eyes  and  fled  from  him.  As  she 
passed  through  the  door  she  caught  the  expression 
of  his  face — ^it  was  that  of  a  fiend.  It  frightened 
her  beyond  measure.  She  could  not  imagine  any 
thing  more  dreadful  and  hateful.  Every  form  of 
depravity  seemed  blended  in  the  poisoned  arrow  of 
the  look  he  was  shooting  after  her.  She  stumbled 
in  her  precipitation — fell  into  the  arms  of  the  priest- 
ess, who  for  the  first  time  had  come  in  person  to 
conduct  her  to  the  Acropolis.  As  soon  as  they  were 
in  the  close  litter,  Lysymache  folded  her  arms 
about  the  trembling  maiden,  and  held  her  closely  to 
her  bosom  in  utter  silence  till  the  ride  was  finished. 
Then  drawing  her  into  the  Propylaea,  she  asked  ex- 
planations.    When  Damaris  had  told  her  story — 

"And  I,  too,  have  something  to  tell,"  said  the 
priestess,  in  an  agitated  voice,  **and  was  seeking 
you  in  order  to  tell  it.  Read  these,"  and  she  put 
tablets  into  her  hand. 

Damaris'  eyes  were  wet  and  her  nerves  fluttering 
— a  bird  with  ruffled  feathers  just  escaped  from  the 
rough  hands  of  the  hunter — and  she  did  not  easily 
decipher  the  note.     But  at  last  she  made  out : 

"To  THE  Priestess  of  Pallas. 

"  You  are  making  inquiries  as  to  the  lady  Damar- 
is.    Inquire  in  Eubcea,  of  Epigetes.     She  has  been 
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robbed  of  a  great  inheritance.     I  say  this  at  the  risk 
of  my  life ;  for  when  did  Sinon  spare 

A  Servant  that  Faltered.** 

When  Damaris  raised  her  eyes  she  found  the 
priestess  gazing  at  her  with  a  most  absorbed  expres- 
sion. "  How  could  I  have  been  blind  so  long !  **  she 
murmured  to  herself.  "  As  unlike  them  as  are  the 
Dionysii  themselves!  If  Pallas  Athene  and  the 
Eobutadae  are  Sinons,  then  is  Damaris  of  that  strain.'* 

Her  eyes  shone  with  strange  fires.  Her  face  paled 
and  glowed  by  turns,  as  swiftly  and  richly  as  ever 
did  the  cHeek  of  youth  or  the  northern  evening  sky. 
Never  had  Damaris  seen  her  so  moved  and  trans- 
figured. Noticing  at  length  the  wondering  look 
with  which  her  ward  was  regarding  her,  Lysym- 
ache  strove  to  command  herself,  and,  stretching  out 
a  trembling  hand  for  the  tablets,  said : 

"You  see,  my  child,  that  my  nerves  are  more 
easily  shaken  than  they  once  were.  There  are  rea- 
sons why  I  am  disposed  to  allow  some  weight  to 
this  note.  Still,  I  may  err  in  doing  so.  My  feelings 
are  so  much  against  Sinon  that  they  may  mislead 
my  judgment.  But  the  note  is  certainly  worth  an 
experiment ;  and  I  shall  start  for  Euboea  to-morrow. 
Meanwhile  I  will  send  such  a  message  to  Sinon  as 
will,  I  trust,  secure  you  from  further  importunity, 
at  least  for  a  while.** 
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With  infinite  reluctance  Damaris  went  home ;  ac- 
companied by  a  confidential  servant  of  the  priestess 
with  tablets  for  Sinon.  Nothing  was  heard  from 
him  that  day;  but  early  on  the  next  she  received 
a  note  expressing  regret  for  what  had  passed,  and 
promising  that  she  should  be  left  quite  free  to  fol- 
low her  own  inclinations;  also  desiring  that  their 
intercourse  might  at  once  return  to  its  old  footing. 

And  it  did,  to  all  appearance.  Damaris  did  her 
best  to  command  herself;  and  plainly  the  Sinons 
exerted  themselves  to  seem  as  friendly  as  ever.  The 
presents  came  in  as  before;  and  she  dared  not  re- 
fuse them.  She  was  asked  to  go  with  the  family 
on  various  excursions — to  studios,  to  temples,  to 
Marathon,  to  Eleusis.  She  reluctantly  went,  but 
always  kept  Miriam  with  her.  Thus  she  went  to 
Salamis.  While  in  the  cave  the  young  Sinon  called 
her  to  the  brink  of  the  chasm  to  listen  to  the  sound 
made  by  a  stone  dropped  over.  She  went,  and,  while 
standing  by  him  in  the  act  of  listening,  he  stumbled 
against  her.  An  involuntary  cry,  a  sense  of  falling 
swiftly  through  darkness — she  knew  no  more  till 
she  found  herself  supported  by  Dio. 

Great  drops  stood  on  the  brow  of  Dio  as  his 
mother  finished.  It  was  the  baptism  of — let  the 
reader  say  what.  Hyspate  knew ;  and,  coming  to 
him,  kissed  his  broad  white  forehead  and  whispered, 
"  Let  us  rejoice — she,  too,  BELIEVES.*' 
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**He  hears  but  half  who  hears  one  party  only," 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

the  twelfth  labor — BESTIR  THYSELF,  ALCIDES ! 


^^  TT  O,  men  of  Athens !     Ho,  men  of  Athens ! 

X  X  To  the  Pnyx,  all  of  you.  Dionysius  an- 
swers to  the  people  to-day.*' 

So  the  public  crier  went  trumpeting  through  the 
streets — beginning  at  the  Agora.  He  was  followed 
by  a  band  of  bowmen,  dressed  like  Scythians,  and 
bearing  a  rope  colored  with  vermilion  (is  it  omi- 
nous?) with  which  they  swept  the  streets  and  di- 
rected the  streams  of  people  toward  the  Pnyx.  It 
was  a  mere  form ;  for  to-day  the  streams  were  rivers 
that  rushed  and  roared  toward  the  famous  site  where 
the  Athenian  people  had  for  centuries  displayed 
both  their  sovereignty  and  their  fickleness.  What 
color  will  the  chameleon  take  to-day?  What  salt,  O 
shades  of  Aristides  and  Phocion  and  Socrates,  will 
the  acid  of  the  Agora  and  the  alkali  of  the  Piraeus 
effervesce  into,  in  this  ancient  crucible,  tossing  on 
Phlegethon  ? 

And  why  the    Pnyx   instead  of  the  theater  of 

Dionysus,  in  which  for  a  long  time  the  assemblies 

of  the  people  have  been  held  ?.     Were  the  Prytanes 

and  Sinon  afraid  lest  the  quick  Athenian  thought 
26 
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should  be  reminded  by  that  building,  so  largely 
constructed  at  the  expense  of  the  ancient  Dionysii, 
and  bearing  a  name  so  similar  to  theirs,  of  the  ob- 
ligations of  the  State  to  that  great  and  patriotic 
House?  I  will  not  venture  to  say.  He  is  a  hardy 
philosopher  who  undertakes  to  account  for  the  ways 
of  demagogues  or  democracies. 

A  low  hill,  west  of  the  Acropolis,  slopes  gently 
toward  the  north  until  bounded  by  a  low  terrace 
wall.  Near  the  summit  runs  a  bluff  containing  sev- 
eral caves  devoted  to  public  uses.  From  this  bluff 
projects  a  bema — the  very  same  on  which  Pericles 
and  Demosthenes  long  ago  showed  how  to  make 
monarchies  out  of  democracies.  This  bema  sup- 
ports a  small  tripod,  the  tripod  a  wreath  of  myrtle. 
On  either  side,  but  a  little  back,  rises  a  flight  of 
steps,  on  which  are  seated  the  Proedri  in  their  offi- 
cial robes.  On  the  highest  step  of  each  flight  stands 
an  elaborate  stone  chair ;  in  one  of  which  sits  the 
Peristates  or  president  for  the  day,  and  in  the  other 
the  Roman  Proconsul— his  twelve  lictors  standing 
just  below  on  his  right.  In  front  of  each  flight  is  a 
long,  low  seat  of  stone.  On  one  of  these  sit  Sinon 
and  his  friends;  on  the  other,  Dio,  Amphis,  Eu- 
menes,  and  two  or  three  other  nobles.  A  line  of 
hurdles,  kept  by  Scythian  bowmen,  runs  a  few  yards 
in  front  of  the  bema,  parallel  with  the  line  of  the 
bluff,  and  keeps  off  the  crowd. 
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And  what  a  crowd  it  is !  Every  foot  of  ground 
IS  occupied,  save  a  single  narrow  passage  through 
to  the  city,  kept  open  by  hurdles  and  a  mingled 
Athenian  and  Roman  police;  while,  beyond  the 
terrace  wall,  stretch  crowds  on  crowds,  hoping  to 
see  if  they  may  not  hear.  Among  the  crowds,  both 
within  and  beyond  the  terrace,  may  be  seen  groups 
of  Roman  soldiers,  and  also  knots  of  Roman  young 
men,  in  citizen  dress,  from  the  various  philosophical 
schools.  Indeed,  no  effort  seems  to  have  been  made 
to  restrict  participation  in  the  assembly  to  free-born 
Athenians. 

A  distant  trumpet  was  heard.  The  priest  of  Zeus, 
whom  we  have  already  once  met,  appeared  issuing 
from  one  of  the  caves  to  the  right  of  the  betnaj 
bearing  a  bunch  of  hyssop  in  his  hand,  and  followed 
by  two  other  priests,  bearing  between  them  a  vessel 
containing  the  warm  blood  of  an  animal  just  sacri- 
ficed ;  and,  just  after  these,  the  public  crier,  with  a 
silver  trumpet  suspended  from  his  neck  and  a  smok- 
ing censer  in  his  hand.  The  hurdles  in  front  of  the 
bema  were  opened  to  the  party.  It  passed  with 
slow  and  stately  motion  down  the  narrow  lane 
through  the  crowd  to  the  terrace  wall — the  priest, 
every  now  and  then,  dipping  the  hyssop  in  the  blood 
and  sprinkling  the  ground.  In  the  same  manner  he 
skirted  the  wall  on  either  hand,  and  then  returned 
to  the  bema^  the  front  of  which  he  sprinkled  with 
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special  freeness  and  solemnity.  Here  the  crier  de- 
tached  himself  from  the  party  and  faced  the  people, 
while  his  companions  moved  on  to  the  cave  and 
disappeared.  A  long  blast  from  the  silver  trumpet ! 
The  stir  and  conversation  among  the  people  at  once 
ceased.  Spreading  out  his  hands  in  succession  to- 
ward the  Olympeium,  the  morning  sun,  and  the 
glittering  Maid  of  the  Acropolis,  the  crier  exclaimed 
in  a  loud  voice, 

"  O  Zeus,  Apollo,  Athene,  and  all  ye  gods  in 
height  and  depth!  preserve  the  Athenian  people. 
See  that  justice  is  done  to-day.  Confound  and  de- 
stroy  all  who  take  bribes,  all  who  plot  against  the 
State,  and  even  all  who  wish  it  ill  in  their  hearts." 

The  people  said.  Amen,  Both  people  and  crier 
spoke  in  an  extremely  artificial  and  parrot-like  man- 
ner— as  courts  are  opened  and  oaths  taken  nowa- 
days. Why  should  the  first  century  do  better  than 
the  nineteenth  ? 

The  Epistates  rose. 

"  Sinon,  son  of  -^gisthus,  accuses  Dionysius,  son 
of  Dionysius,  to  the  Athenian  people  of  disloyalty, 
of  appropriating  to  himself  the  public  domain,  of 
atimiay  and  of  atheism.     Let  Sinon  speak.** 

Sinon  rose  in  his  place  and  said  that  the  cause 
was  really  not  his  own  so  much  as  that  of  the 
Athenian  people;  and,  lest  he  should  prejudice  so 
great  interests  by  his  inexperience  in  pleading,  he 
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had  called  to  his  aid  a  rhetorician  of  well-known 
ability  and  patriotism.  He  would  speak  by  the 
mouth  of  Theophrastus,  master  of  the  Lyceum. 

Theophrastus,  who  had  been  sitting  with  Sinon, 
ascended  the  bema^  and  placed  the  myrtle-wreath 
on  his  head,  according  to  the  ancient  custom  of 
those  formally  addressing  the  people.  At  the  same 
time  the  crier  filled  up  the  clepsydra  that  stood  be- 
fore the  bema. 

With  a  profound  reverence  to  the  assembly,  the 
orator  began. 

"  Sinon  is  aware  of  the  responsibility,  and  even 
danger,  he  has  taken  in  accusing  so  eminent  and 
powerful  a  family  as  the  Dionysian.  But  he  has  too 
much  regard  for  the  public  welfare  (a  regard  which 
the  sacred  gods  have  permitted  him  to  show  to 
some  extent  in  the  past,  and  which,  he  trusts,  they 
will  enable  him  to  show  still  more  largely  in  the 
future)  to  shrink  from  his  duty,  however  severe. 

"  Sinon  charges  Dionysius  with  disloyalty  to  the 
country.  Of  course,  he  does  not  mean  by  this  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Dionysius  is  an  aristo- 
crat ;  and  has  always  had  the  tastes,  kept  the  com- 
pany, and  voted  the  votes  of  aristocrats — nor  to  the 
fact  that  he  never  devotes  any  part  of  his  great 
estates  to  the  gratification  of  the  people  in  such 
games  and  largesses  as  some  of  us  think  great 
estates  owe  to  the  public,  under  whose  shelter  and 
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by  whose  fatness  they  have  grown — nor  to  the  fact 
that  he  sent  his  son  away  from  Athens  to  form  his 
tastes  and  habits  and  friendships  in  foreign  camps, 
and  to  aid  in  extending  the  Roman  sovereignty, 
(for  we  know  that  nothing  better  could  happen  to 
the  barbarians  of  Germany  and  Britain ;  and,  be- 
sides, we  do  not  intend  to  impeach  Rome  before 
Athens,)  but  to  something  far, more  serious.  Dio- 
nysius  aims  to  suppress  the  ancient  Athenian  De- 
mocracy. He  is  seeking  to  take  away  from  the 
people  such  political  franchises  as  are  still  left  to 
them ;  and  to  engross  all  power  and  office  under  the 
Romans  to  himself  and  a  few  others  of  the  same 
class.  To  secure  this  object  he  has  dealt  with  many 
leading  Romans — among  others,  with  his  excellency 
the  Proconsul,  and  has  even  committed  to  him  let- 
ters for  the  emperor  pressing  his  views.  If  I  am 
wrong  in  this,  I  can,  of  course,  be  corrected  by  his 
excellency.*' 

He  paused  and  looked  at  Aulus. 

"  You  see,  fellow-citizens,  that  I  am  right ;  and 
that  the  representative  of  Rome  in  this  city  has  no 
desire  to  profit  by  so  base  a  betrayal  of  its  rights. 
Much  less  does  he  wish  to  build  up  a  palace  for 
Dionysius  out  of  the  ruins  of  Athens.  And  he 
thinks  it  only  fair  that  Athens  should  know  whom 
she  has  in  her  bosom.  The  confidence  which  Dio- 
nysius has  reposed  in  him  he  did  not  invite ;  and  so 
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holds  himself  at  liberty,  nay,  bound,  to  reveal  to  the 
people  what  the  people  ought  to  know.  He  is 
ready  to  show  letters  and  to  testify  to  you  under 
the  Athenian  forms,  should  you  ask  it  of  him — 
though,  I  presume,  you  will  not  ask  it  of  one  in  his 
eminent  and  delicate  position.  You  do  not  ask  it,*' 
he  added  after  a  moment's  survey  of  the  assembly. 

"  Sinon  charges  Dionysius  with  being  in  possession 
of  great  estates  to  which  he  can  show  no  title,  and 
which  really  belong  to  the  public  domain.  I  refer 
to  well-known  estates  at  Marathon,  Eleusis,  and 
Laurium ;  and  affirm  that  neither  by  private  docu- 
ment nor  public  record  can  Dionysius  establish  a 
claim  to  these  magnificent  properties.  I  appeal  to 
our  venerable  Proedri,  and  particularly  to  the  Epis- 
tates  of  this  assembly,  who  have  at  my  request  al- 
ready examined  the  records  at  the  Metroum.  If 
they  have  found  among  them  any  support  for  the 
Dionysian  claim,  I  beg  they  will  now  inform  the 
people  to  that  efifect." 

He  paused,  and  looked  inquiringly  at  the  magis- 
trates. 

"  Of  course,  fellow-citizens,  you  know  how  to  in- 
terpret this  silence.  It  is  the  loudest  silence  I  ever 
heard.  All  Athens  can  hear  it — does  hear  it ;  and 
will  accept  it  as  the  voice  of  the  immortal  gods." 

"  The  titles  which  the  Metroum  withholds  cannot 
be  found  elsewhere.     I  challenge  the  family  of  Dio^ 
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nysius  to  produce  them.  They  could  as  soon  pro- 
duce the  Seven  Stars  in  court.  And  yet  the  estates 
in  question,  as  the  records  show,  were  once  vested 
in  the  Athenian  people.  How  and  when  they  came 
to  be  occupied  by  the  Dionysii  I  do  not  know  ;  but 
I  do  know  that  in  times  of  public  disturbance  strong 
hands  and  weak  consciences  are  apt  to  make  free 
with  things  right  and  left.  Somehow  the  State  has 
been  plundered ;  and  to  such  an  extent  that,  if  the 
estates  of  which  I  speak  were  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  people,  the  commons  of  Athens  would  scarcely 
need  any  other  means  of  subsistence.  You  bakers 
would  not  need  to  bake,  you  fishermen  would  not 
need  to  fish,  you  cobblers  would  not  need  to  cobble, 
you  merchants  would  not  need  to  keep  shop — in 
short,  all  Athens  could  go  pleasuring  and  news-hear- 
ing the  whole  of  each  blessed  day.  What  a  pity 
they  cannot !  I  again  challenge  the  Dionysii  to  pro- 
duce their  titles.  If  they  cannot,  Sinon  demands, 
not  only  that  they  be  obliged  to  restore  their  plun- 
der, but  that  they  be  required  to  pay  oyer  to  the 
public  treasury  the  income  of  it  during  all  the  time 
they  have  had  it  in  possession — as  nearly  as  that 
time  can  be  determined  by  the  present  magistrates. 

"  Sinon  also  charges  the  Dionysii  with  atimia — 
with  conduct  that  has  brought  discredit  on  the 
Athenian  name. 

"  This  charge  has  really  been  already  proved.    An 
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Athenian  who  has  betrayed  and  plundered  his  coun- 
try, done  it  on  a  vast  scale  and  in  a  conspicuous  po- 
sition, has  done  it  vast  disgrace.  But  the  Dionysii 
have  disgraced  us  in  still  another  way.  It  has  be- 
come the  common  fame  of  the  city  that  Dio,  son  of 
Dionysius,  sent  by  his  father  to  complete  his  educa- 
tion in  the  Roman  camps,  has  done  us  no  credit, 
either  by  his  skill  or  fidelity  or  even  courage ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  has  so  failed  in  each  of  these  re- 
spects, as  to  receive  public  censure,  and  even  to  be 
sent  home  in  disgrace.  What  every  body  says  is 
very  apt  to  be  true,  or  at  least  to  have  considerable 
foundation  in  truth.  Still,  had  this  matter  rested 
solely  on  rumor,  however  general  and  emphatic, 
Sinon  would  not  have  called  your  attention  to  it  to- 
day. But  loud  and  universal  rumor  is  confirmed  by 
precise  and  documentary  information  from  the  Ro- 
man head-quarters.  I  hold  in  my  hand  letters  (he 
held  up  a  parcel  of  tablets  to  the  view  of  the  assem- 
bly) direct  from  Britain,  from  official  persons  there, 
and  for  the  genuineness  of  which  I  must  again  ap- 
peal to  his  excellency,  the  Proconsul,  who  knows  the 
men  and  their  signatures ;  indeed,  I  am  permitted 
to  say  that  most  of  these  letters  are  addressed  di- 
rectly to  him  by  friends  in  the  last  degree  reliable. 
He  gives  this  permission  with  infinite  reluctance; 
for  he  has,  as  you  all  well  know,  been  wont  to  have 
much  more  cordial  relations  with  the  Dionysian  fam- 
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ily  than  with  that  of  Sinon  ;  and  nothing  but  the 
grievous  pressure  of  the  facts,  and  his  sense  of  what 
he  owes  to  the  public,  could  have  induced  him  to 
take  the  attitude  which  he  does  to-day.  He  sacri- 
fices his  friends  for  your  sake.  Also  for  his  own. 
He  can  no  longer  consent  to  be  on  terms  of  intima- 
cy with  a  family  both  dishonorable  and  dishonored. 
**  You  see  these  letters,  my  countrymen  ?  (he 
waved  them  ostentatiously  toward  all  parts  of  the  as- 
sembly.) Of  course,  you  cannot  examine  them  for 
yourselves — though  I  wish  you  could.  Accordingly, 
I  have  submitted  them  to  the  Proedri,  here  present, 
who  have  approved  them  as  incontestably  authen- 
tic and  fully  establishing  the  charge  just  made.  If 
I  am  mistaken  in  this  the  Epistates  will  please  in- 
form you  to  that  effect."  (He  paused,  and  looked 
inquiringly  at  both  benches  of  magistrates,  and  then 
pointedly  at  the  Epistates.)  "  You  see,  fellow-citi- 
zens, that  I  am  right ;  and  that  your  fair  fame  and 
ancient  glory  have  been  smitten  in  the  face  and 
dragged  in  the  dust,  so  far  as  that  can  be  done  by 
the  son  of  Dionysius.  I  speak  with  warmth — how 
can  an  Athenian  under  the  circumstances  do  other- 
wise !  We,  children  of  brave  and  glorious  sires,  who 
made  the  whole  earth  ring  with  the  praise  of  their 
sun-like  deeds,  have  been  reasonably  proud  of  our 
good  name,  and  feel  an  inexpressible  mortification 
at  seeing  it  so  shamefully  sacrificed.     In  particular, 
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Sinon,  the  friend  of  the  people  and  one  of  them,  has 
felt  cut  to  the  heart  by  the  misconduct  of  Dio, 
and  would  rather  have  parted  with  his  right  hand 
than  have  heard  news  so  humiliating,  and,  I  may 
add,  so  unexpected.  We  had  thought  that  the  nat- 
ural  pride  of  a  leading  Athenian  family  would  be 
enough  to  keep  its  representative  at  least  from  being 
a  coward.  All  Athens  hangs  its  head  in  shame  to- 
day. My  countrymen !  I  have  not  shed  a  tear  for 
forty  years,  but  I  cannot  withhold  tears  now." 

Here  he  buried  his  face  for  a  moment  in  his  robe, 
and  then  slowly  passed  a  corner  of  it  over  his  eyes. 
Then  suddenly  erecting  himself,  as  if  impressed  with 
the  necessity  of  commanding  his  feelings,  he  clasped 
his  hands  nervously  in  front  of  him,  gave  a  great 
sigh,  and  resumed  in  tones  slightly  tremulous. 

"  You  see  I  am  no  Zeno ;  but  then  Zeno  had  no 
Dionysius  to  distress  him. 

"  Only  one  accusation  remains ;  but,  considering 
how  religious  a  people  you  are,  and  what  numbers 
of  glorious  temples  and  divinities  greet  my  eye  on 
every  hand,  I  doubt  not  you  will  regard  it  as  one  ot 
the  gravest  of  all.  I  charge  Dionysius  with  impiety 
and  atheism. 

"  All  Athens  knows  that  latterly  the  Dionysii 
have  boldly  neglected  all  the  temples  and  shrines, 
save  those  of  Zeus  and  Pallas.  On  their  way  to  the 
Olympeium  at  the  return  of  Dio,  as  many  of  you 
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must  have  seen,  they  rode  in  high  and  stately  fash- 
ion by  all  the  divinities  on  the  street  without  the 
least  devout  recognition,  by  look  or  gesture,  while 
all  around  were  bending  low  or  kissing  the  hand. 
Still  later,  the  image  of  Apollo,  which,  as  the  nation- 
al Greek  patron,  has,  from  immemorial  antiquity, 
stood  before  all  our  dwelUngs,  has  disappeared  from 
before  the  Dionysian  mansion.  Dio  has  also  been 
known  to  throw  down  from  its  pedestal  with  great 
violence  a  statuette  of  Hermes — not  foreseeing  how 
soon  he  would  need  the  favor  of  the  god  of  craft  and 
eloquence  to  protect  himself  from  the  just  indigna- 
tion of  his  countrymen. 

"  All  this  can  be  proved.  I  will  not,  however, 
stop  to  do  this  because  of  still  more  serious  charges 
which  you  have  proved  for  yourselves.  Three  days 
ago  a  stranger  of  venerable  aspect  was  seen  wander- 
ing about  the  city,  curiously  observing  our  structures 
and  customs.  The  next  day  he  appeared  early  in 
the  Agora,  and  began  to  expostulate  with  some  who 
were  paying  their  morning  worship  to  the  market 
gods.  At  first  they  thought  that  he  merely  wished 
to  recommend  to  them  a  new  god  in.  addition  to  the 
old ;  but  it  soon  appeared  that  this  was  a  mistake, 
and  that  the  man  was  an  atheist — denouncing  all 
our  deities  as  so  many  nothings,  and  forbidding  their 
worship  as  being  alike  foolish  and  criminal.  As  he 
spoke  our  language  well,  and  was  evidently  well 
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versed  in  our  history  and  literature,  and  spoke  with 
an  air  of  authority  and  knowledge,  he  soon  gathered 
a  large  audience,  and  seemed  to  puzzle  some  by  his 
sophistical  arguments.  Whereupon  my  friends  of 
the  Garden  and  the  Porch,  hearing  of  what  was  go- 
ing on  in  their  neighborhood,  thought  it  necessary 
to  appear  on  the  ground  and  oppose  him.  While 
these  philosophers  were  thus  busy  in  the  service  of 
religion,  who  should  present  himself  on  the  edge  of 
th^  crowd  but  the  son  of  Dionysius !  After  listen- 
ing awhile,  he  began  to  propose  vexatious  questions, 
evidently  in  the  interest  of  the  stranger,  and  finally 
went  so  far  as  to  propose  that  he  should  be  invited 
to  the  Areopagus,  where  he  might  present  his  views 
with  less  interruption  from  the  noise  of  the  market. 
This  proposal,  coming  from  the  son  of  the  president 
of  the  Areopagites,  could  not  well  be  declined ;  in- 
deed, I  myself,  who  had  just  arrived  on  the  ground 
and  could  not  well  hear  all  that  was  said,  seconded 
the  proposal.  So  we  went  to  Mars*  Hill,  and  there 
surrounded  by  all  the  beautiful  and  venerable  sym- 
bols of  our  religion,  and  looked  down  upon  by  yon 
awful  goddess,  glittering  in  arms  as  if  ready  to 
avenge  the  insult,  he  called  on  us  to  forsake  our  dei- 
ties, one  and  all:  and  accept  in  their  stead  the  God 
of  the  Jews,  as  taught  by  a  new  prophet,  who  had 
been  crucified  by  his  countrymen,  and  then  raised 
from  the  dead.     Of  course,  this  was  sufficiently  ab- 
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surdy  and  some  of  us  were  not  slow  to  express  in 
pretty  strong  terms  our  sense  of  the  absurdity.  But 
Dio,  and  a  few  others,  had  listened  to  the  man  with 
every  mark  of  respect  and  conviction.  H<i  could 
hardly  have  been  more  courteous  and  deferential  to 
his  own  father.  Evidently  he  was  already  ripe  for 
apostasy — the  fruit  needed  but  a  single  jar  from 
Paul  (for  such  I  learn  is  his  name)  to  fall  into  his 
hand.  At  the  close  of  the  address  Dio  came  for- 
ward and  expressed,  with  great  warmth  of  manner, 
his  gratification  at  what  he  had  heard,  hoped  to  hear 
further  on  another  day,  and  ended  by  inviting  the 
atheist  to  go  home  with  him  as  guest.  I  have  since 
learned  not  only  that  he  did  so,  but  that  he  had  that 
very  morning  come  from  the  Dionysian  mansion, 
having  been  taken  directly  thither  by  the  galley 
captain  who  brought  him  to  the  Piraeus,  a  man  sail- 
ing one  of  the  Dionysian  corn-ships  from  the  Euxine, 
and  proselyted  by  Paul  on  his  voyage.  If  yon  pal- 
ace of  the  Dionysii  were  glass,  and  my  eyes  were  as 
sharp  as  yon  sun-  spear  of  Pallas  Promachus,  I  should 
doubtless  see  this  impious  stranger  now  occupying 
3ne  of  its  best  apartments,  or  engaged  in  corrupting 
the  very  slaves  by  his  wretched  notions — as-  he  has 
already  done  the  master. 

"  Fellow-citizens  !  I  declare  to  you  that  the  great 
Dionysian  house  is  not  loyal  to  the  religion  of  the 
country,  any  more  than  to  the  country  itself.     Both 
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Sinon  and  Aulus  have  heard  from  their  own  lips  the 
grossest  blasphemies  against  all  religion  and  duty. 
Do  not  forfeit  the  favor  of  the  immortal  gods  by 
longer  enduring  their  enemies  and  yours.  Let 
Olympus  and  Athens  smite  in  the  same  blow. 
Avenge,  AVENGE,  I  say,  your  ancestors,  whose  most 
sacred  traditions  have  been  scornfully  cast  away,  as 
if  so  many  ancient  and  decaying  fags  !  Both  Sinon 
and  myself  are  unspeakably  reluctant  to  say  this. 
But  what  can  we  do?  We  happen  to  have  con- 
sciences. Besides,  seeing  we  must  make  election 
between  the  Dionysii  and  the  Athenian  people,  we 
choose  you,  O  Athenians !  You,  with  your  glorious 
history  and  traditions  and  temples  and  undying 
fame." 

Theophrastus  took  ofif  the  myrtle,  laid  it  on  the 
tripod,  and  descended  with  dignity  to  his  seat.  A 
low  sullen  murmur  at  once  began  among  the  people 
just  behind  him,  and  gradually  spread  and  intensi- 
fied itself  till  the  whole  hill  was  a  shouting  Babel. 
**  Save  the  country !  "  **  Avenge  the  immortal  gods !  *' 
**  Down  with  the  Dionysii !  '*  burst  forth  on  all  sides 
with  every  variety  of  outcrying  voice  and  gesture. 
The  Pnyx  was  an  active  volcano.  A  wilder  tempest 
never  rose  under  the  flail  of  Euroclydon.  Alas,  for 
the  ship  that  has  to  make  its  way  into  port  through 
such  seas  and  blasts !  As  that  human  sea  heaved 
and  swayed  and  tossed  and  roared  with  passionate 
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and  almost  frantic  violence,  the  faces  of  the  Sinons, 
as,  standing  up,  they  keenly  watched  the  people, 
fairly  beamed  with  triumph.  They  leaped  upon 
their  seat  and  clamored  and  gesticulated  with  the 
wildest.    They  clapped  spurs  to  a  willing  steed. 

"  Condemn  them  at  once !  "  cried  a  stentorian 
voice.     *•  Why  trouble  ourselves  to  hear  more  ?  ** 

The  younger  Sinon  caught  up  the  words,  and 
echoed  them  with  all  his  might.  Other  voices  fell 
in.  Soon  a  formidable  chorus  went  up,  "  CONDEMN 
THEM  AT  ONCE !  "  Whereupon  the  elder  Sinon  hur- 
ried up  the  bema^  and,  assuming  the  myrtle,  beck- 
oned to  the  assembly. 

"  Hear  the  friend  of  the  people,"  cried  Theo- 
phrastus. 

The  people  listened. 

"  Fellow-citizens  !  "  cried  Sinon,  in  insinuating 
tones,  **  it  seems  to  you  as  it  seems  to  me,  and  I 
trust  to  those  who  preside  to-day,  that  the  case  before 
us  is  so  plain  that  no  further  inquiry  is  necessary.  I 
propose,  therefore,  that  we  proceed  at  once  to  pass 
sentence  on  the  Dionysii,  according  to  their  desert, 
whether  it  be  confiscation,  banishment,  or  the  hem- 
lock. Will  the  Epistates  take  the  will  of  the  assem- 
bly ?  " 

Through  all  this  Dio  sat  without  the  least  attempt 
to  speak.  His  face  and  figure  might  have  been 
those  of  a  statue,  save  for  the  vigilant  and  curious 
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eyes  that  ever  rested  on  bema  and  people.  The 
wilder  grew  the  uproar,  the  more  absolute,  if  possi- 
ble, became  the  repose  of  every  feature.  Was  he 
really  being  turned  into  stone  by  the  hissing  Gorgon 
head  of  the  Athenian  democracy  ? 

Not  so  Amphis  and  his  father.  From  the  begin- 
ning restless ;  impatience,  wrath,  and  scorn  increas- 
ingly picturing  themselves  in  face  and  movement  as 
Theophrastus  went  on ;  they  now  could  contain 
themselves  no  longer.  Both  sprang  to  their  feet. 
Restraining  his  son  with  a  significant  gesture,  Eu- 
menes  rose  on  his  seat,  and  called  to  the  people  with 
the  utmost  of  his  aged  voice.  The  voice  was 
drowned  in  the  terrible  uproar.  He  turned  to  the 
Epistates  and  besought  his  interference  to  quiet  the 
people.  The  Epistates  looked  perversely  another 
way.  The  venerable  man,  casting  a  final  look  full 
of  anguish  and  despair  around  the  assembly,  sank  to 
his  seat,  and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 

Amphis  was  desperate.  Springing  quickly  in  front 
of  the  bema^  on  which  Sinon  still  stood,  he  shook 
his  clenched  hand  at  him,  crying  out : 

**  Kataba!    Kataba  !    Get  down,  you  infamous — ** 

Without  waiting  to  finish  the  sentence  he  sprang 

toward  the  steps  of  the  bema  with  such  an  air  of 

towering  indignation  and  menace,  that  Sinon  lost 

his  presence  of  mind,  and  ran  down  the  opposite 

side  of  the  bema  with  such  precipitation  that  he  fell 
27 
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and  rolled  completely  over.  The  mercurial  crowd 
leaped  at  once  from  tragedy  to  comedy.  A  sound, 
generous,  hearty  laugh,  which  somebody,  after  a 
moment's  hesitation,  sent  up,  spread  like  wildfire, 
and  in  a  moment  the  whole  Pnyx  was  in  a  blaze  of 
merriment.  Amphis  caught  up  the  myrtle  which 
had  fallen  from  Sinon  as  he  fled,  put  it  on  his  own 
head,  and  laughed  too.  He  was,  on  the  whole,  a 
popular  fellow  about  the  city ;  the  commons  liked 
his  dashy,  frank,  plucky  ways  ;  and  now  that  he  had 
given  them  a  little  unexpected  fun,  they  looked 
good-humoredly  on  the  good-looking  young  man 
who  stood  so  courageously  before  them  with  the 
mute  appeal  of  the  myrtle  just  a  little  awry  on  his 
head. 

"  Hear  him !  "  was  shouted  by  several  voices. 

The  young  man  did  not  wait  to  have  the  invita- 
tion reinforced. 

"  Sinon  has  fallen.  But  there  is  at  least  one  friend 
of  the  people  left  standing,  and  his  name  is  Amphis, 
He  wants  the  people  to  do  the  right  thing,  and  the 
thing  that  is  safe  for  them.  Should  you  condemn 
the  Dionysii  without  giving  them  an  opportunity  to 
be  heard  in  their  own  defense,  you  would  one  day 
bitterly  condemn  yourselves  for  this  violation  of  nat- 
ural justice.  Besides,  no  Roman  citizen  is  allowed 
to  be  condemned  in  this  manner ;  and  the  son  of 
Dionysius  is  a  Roman  citizen,  with  senatorial  digni- 
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ty  by  special  letters  patent  from  the  emperor  and 
senate.  As  it  seems  to  be  fashionable  to  appeal  to 
the  Proconsul  in  proof  of  statements  made  here,  I, 
too,  invite  him  to  contradict  this  statement  of  mine 
if  incorrect." 

He  turned  and  gazed  for  a  moment  with  his  great, 
scornful,  challenging  eyes  upon  Aulus. 

"  You  see,  citizens,  that  I  am  right.  I  therefore 
demand  for  the  Dionysii  the  opportunity  to  answer 
the  charges  made  against  them  by  the  Sinons — I 
mean  the  old  rascal  and  the  young  one.  I  demand 
it  in  the  name  of  Rome,  in  the  name  of  Olympus, 
and  in  the  name  of  Athens  come  to  herself." 

As  Amphis  said  these  last  words  he  saw  his  cousin 
standing  by  his  side.  Never  had  Dio*s  stature 
seemed  so  majestic,  nor  his  mien  so  lofty,  as  with 
folded  arms  he  stood  and  looked  calmly  around  on 
magistrate  and  people.  Promptly  Amphis  snatched 
the  wreath  from  his  own  head,  and,  ostentatiously 
standing  on  tiptoe,  and  lifting  his  hand  as  high  as 
possible,  placed  it  on  the  head  of  his  friend.  Then, 
turning  to  the  people  he  exclaimed ; 

**  I  wish  the  gods  had  made  me  a  hero.  Failing 
in  that  they  did  the  next  best  thing  for  me — they 
gave  me  the  power  to  know  and  welcome  a  hero 
when  I  see  him.  Athenians !  behold  the  son  of 
Theseus !  *     As  you  deal  with  him  to-day,  so  deal 

♦See  frontispiece. 
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with  me ;  and  let  heaven  rain  all  its  fires  on  these 
perjured  men  (and  he  shook  his  finger  fiercely  at 
the  Sinons)  who  for  a  moment  have  succeeded  in 
robbing  you  of  yourselves.'* 

As  Aniphis  turned  to  descend  he  saw  before  him 
Dio's  yearning  eyes  and  extended  arms.  He  sprang 
to  them  with  a  sob  and  a  cry.  For  a  moment  the 
young  men  stood  locked  in  fast  embrace  ;  then  Am- 
phis,  turning  with  a  grave  and  absorbed  face,  passed 
down  the  bema  on  the  side  of  the  Sinons,  and  took 
his  stand  just  behind  them — ^leaning  on  the  hurdles. 

Was  it  forgetfulness  ?  Had  he  really  changed 
sides?  Or  did  he  mean  to  constitute  himself  a 
special  police  on  the  Sinons  ?  Either  idea  was  suf- 
ficiently ludicrous ;  and  the  people,  just  on  the  point 
of  bursting  into  tears,  burst  into  a  laugh  instead. 

These  circumstances  were  much  in  Dio*s  favor. 
Still  more  in  his  favor  were  his  personal  advantages  in 
the  presence  of  a  people  so  passionately  attached  to 
and  critically  skilled  in  such  matters  as  the  Athenians. 
As  he  stood  before  them,  his  whole  form  exposed  to 
view  and  bright  with  the  rich  glory  of  the  early  sun, 
and  the  richer  glory  of  his  youth,  they  gazed  at  him 
with  open-mouthed  wonder.  They  struggled  for 
places,  they  dodged  this  way  and  that  to  get  a  better 
view  between  the  heads  and  shoulders  in  front,  they 
rose  on  tiptoe,  raised  themselves  on  friendly  shoulders, 
^metimes  on  shoulders  not  so  friendly.  They  thought 
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they  had  never  seen  such  a  specimen  of  manly  beau- 
ty. They  could  detect  no  blemish  in  him  from  the 
crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  his  foot.  In  all 
their  temples,  where  was  the  statue  of  hero  or  god, 
though  by  Phidias  himself,  that  showed  a  diviner 
symmetry  ?  And  then,  how  over  and  through  all 
that  exquisite  symmetry,  like  some  billowing  rain- 
bow sea,  flashed  and  poured  the  mobile  glory  of 
that  miraculous  and  dynamical  thing  we  call  life ! 
"  Ye  gods !  what  a  stature  !  *'  Nothing  gross,  noth- 
ing heavy ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  delicate  spiritual- 
ity of  appearance,  as  if  the  great  form  were  almost 
destitute  of  gravity,  and  might  be  seen  rising  into 
the  air  at  any  moment.  He  seemed  not  so  much  a 
body  containing  a  soul  as  a  soul  containing  a  body 
— or  rather,  a  soul  in  a  bodily  form,  Is  it  not  He- 
lios himself  ?  His  long  yellow  locks  in  the  sunbeams 
rained  gold  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  some- 
how the  light  shaped,  itself  amid  the  myrtle  and 
hair  into  the  semblance  of  a  jeweled  diadem  — 
crowning  a  face  so  majestic  and  sovereign  that  it 
seemed  worthy  even  a  brighter  crown.  Hail,  Aga- 
memnon, king  of  men,  if  not  Zeus,  king  of  gods ! 
A  low  murmur  ran  through  the  assembly.  Then  a 
profound  silence,  as  the  first  tones  of  a  voice  low, 
clear,  sweet,  and  yet  vast  and  penetrating,  went  eas- 
ily forth  to  the  uttermost  limits  of  the  assembly. 
"  My  countrymen !     In  the  absence  of  my  father 
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in  the  service  of  his  country,  I  am  compelled  to  un- 
dertake the  great  task  of  defending  the  fortunes,  and 
even  the  very  existence,  of  my  family.  I  leave  it  to 
your  own  thoughts,  Athenians,  whether  it  is  reason- 
able to  appoint  a  trial  for  Dionysius  at  a  time  when 
he  cannot  honorably  appear  in  person,  but  must 
leave  every  thing  that  is  commonly  valued  among 
men  to  depend  on  the  judgment  and  efforts  of  an 
inexperienced  young  man. 

"  Sinon  charges  Dionysius  with  disloyalty.  In 
support  of  this  charge  he  insinuates  some  things, 
and  asserts  others.  I  admit  that  my  father  believes 
that  the  best  school  of  arms  now  to  be  found  in  the 
world  is  a  Roman  camp,  and  that,  being  naturally 
desirous  that  his  son  should  have  the  best  advan- 
tages, he  sent  him  to  that  school.  I  further  admit 
that  my  father  and  ancestors  have  not  been  wont  to 
show  their  regard  to  their  country  in  the  particular 
way  of  making  shows  for  the  people,  paying  their 
taxes,  and  giving  indiscriminate  largess.  This  is 
Sinon's  way.  Dionysius  has  another.  I  am  sorry 
to  be  compelled  to  speak  of  it ;  for  we  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  demanding  the  gratitude  of  our  country- 
men ;  and  I  remember  what  Demosthenes  once  said 
to  you  from  this  very  place, "  To  remind  one  of  bene- 
fits and  talk  about  them  differs  little  from  re- 
proach." *     But  we  must  all  bow  to  king  Necessity. 

•De  Cor.,  269. 
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Who,  not  long  since,  rebuilt  the  ancient  quays  of 
the  Piraeus  ?  Who  doubled  the  number  of  porches 
and  fountains  in  the  Agora?  Who  renewed,  with- 
out help  from  the  public  treasury,  the  whole  north- 
ern wall  of  the  city ;  and  the  same  year  made  the 
great  system  of  sewers,  which  have  added  so  much 
to  the  beauty  and  health  of  Athens?  Certainly 
Dionysius  admits  that  it  is  the  duty  of  great  estates, 
and  of  small  ones  also,  to  care  for  the  public  inter- 
ests. He  accordingly  has  tried  to  do  so,  in  the  way 
he  thought  the  best. 

"But  Dionysius  is  an  aristocrat!  If  it  is  meant 
by  this  that  he  has  a  larger  fortune  than  some,  and 
that  his  ancestors  have  held  high  places  and  done 
great  services  to  the  State,  I  admit  it  in  his  name. 
But,  if  it  is  meant  that  he  does  not  care  for  the 
people  at  large,  or  wishes  to  prevent  good  and  com- 
petent men  of  any  class  from  having  political  influ- 
ence and  honors,  or  is  not  anxious  to  secure  your 
welfare  and  advancement  in  every  possible  way,  I 
deny  it  in  his  name. 

"  Has  Dionysius  plotted  to  overthrow  the  demo- 
cratic institutions  of  Athens,  and  advised  the  Ro- 
mans to  suppress  them  ?  Before  high  Heaven,  and 
the  Athenian  people,  and  these  ancient  monuments 
of  our  common  fathers  that  greet  my  eyes  on  every 
hand,  I  pronounce  the  charge  false.  Let  the  ac- 
cuser produce  here  his  documents  and  witnesses. 
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Until  this  is  done  the  mere  word  of  Dio,  the  son  of 
Dionysius,  shall  stand  against  the  mere  word  of 
Sinon,  son  of  -/Egysthus,  and  even  against  that  of 
Aulus,  son  of  Fabius  Oppicianus.  Give  us  time 
and  we  will  also  set  against  it  the  word  of  Claudius 
Caesar.  The  emperor  has  never  received  such  let- 
ters as  have  been  charged;  and  such  were  never 
written.  My  countrymen!  we  have  two  accusers 
here  to-day.  One  sits  ygnder,  (and  he  pointed  to 
Sinon.)  The  other  (and  he  turned  about  slowly 
until  he  stood  face  to  face  with  the  Proconsul,  and, 
fixing  upon  him  a  steady  eye,  pointed  at  him  with 
steady  outstretched  arm)  sits  there.  And  neither 
of  these  accusers  dares  consent  to  defer  this  trial  till 
we  can  communicate  with  Rome.  It  would  be  fatal 
to  their  plans. 

"  We  are  charged  with  wrongfully  occupying  the 
public  domain.  The  estates  referred  to  have  been 
in  the  family  for  centuries,  as  the  tax  lists  will  show. 
They  were  originally  granted  to  our  ancestors  for 
great  public  services.  Until  quite  recently  the  deeds 
were  in  our  possession;  and  the  corresponding  rec- 
ord could  be  seen  at  the  Metroum.  It  is  true  that 
the  record  can  be  seen  there  no  longer — as  the  Pro- 
edri  have  practically  testified — but,  as  the  Proedri 
have  not  testified,  you  may  see  there  an  unskillfully 
mutilated  place,  where,  according  to  the  tax  regis- 
ters and  the  paging  of  the  volume,  the  record  should 
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be.  Nor  can  we  produce  the  deeds,  I  know  just 
when  and  where  and  how  they  were  stolen  from  us, 
(so  does  Sinon,)  but  I  cannot  just  now  prove  what 
I  know.  Unless  the  tax  registry,  the  mutilated 
state  of  the  records,  and  immemorial  possession  can 
be  admitted  as  proving  our  right  to  the  estates  we 
must  resign  them.     The  will  of  Heaven  be  done." 

"  And  this  is  the  will  of  Heaven ! "  exclaimed 
Amphis,  springing  forward  and  tossing  up  before 
Dio  a  parcel.  "This  parcel  has  just  been  slipped 
into  my  hand  from  behind,  by  whom  I  know  not, 
with  the  whisper,  *This  is  what  is  wanted.*  Let  the 
parcel  be  opened." 

Dio  stooped,  took  up  the  parcel,  and  opened  it 
amid  the  breathless  silence  of  the  assembly.  It  con- 
tained several  time-stained  documents.  Dio  glanced 
at  each,  then  held  them  up  to  the  view  of  the  people : 

"  Here  are  the  missing  leaves  of  the  record  with 
their  torn  edges;  here  also  are  the  missing  deeds 
given  by  the  Archon,  in  the  name  and  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  Athenian  people,  in  the  month  Boe- 
dromion,  in  the  second  year  of  the  seventy-fifth 
Olympiad,  to  our  ancestor  Xanthippus,  command- 
ing our  forces  in  the  battle  of  Mycale,  for  services 
there  rendered.  I  pass  them  at  once  to  the  Epis- 
tates,  that  he  and  his  fellow  Proedri  may  acknowl- 
edge their  genuineness,  and  then  return  them  to  me 
in  the  presence  of  the  people, ^^ 
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He  approached  the  edge  of  the  bema  and  held 
out  the  documents.  The  Epistates  hesitated.  He 
cast  a  furtive  glance  at  the  other  magistrates,  then 
at  Aulus  and  the  Sinons.  The  people  watched  him 
like  panthers.  "  Examine !  —  Examine ! "  shouted 
many  voices  in  a  tone  of  menace.  Thus  pressed 
he  took  the  documents,  turned  them  over  a  little, 
and  then  said  that  it  would  require  time  and  con- 
sultation to  test  their  genuineness;  and  proposed 
that  they  be  kept  in  charge  of  the  Proedri  for  that 
purpose. 

"  I  object,"  calmly  said  Dio,  as  with  folded  arms 
he  narrowly  watched  the  man.  "  One  is  the  best 
keeper  of  his  own  property;  and  I  must  insist  upon 
it  that,  until  an  examination  of  these  documents  is 
made  in  the  presence  of  the  representatives  of  both 
parties,  they  be  returned  to  me  for  safe  keeping. 
If  they  do  not  appear  on  proper  demand  we  sur- 
render the  estates." 

"Return  them!"  shouted  Amphis,  with  a  strong 
gesture.  He  was  standing  so  near  to  the  younger 
Sinon  that  the  gesture  came  remarkably  near  being 
a  cuff.  The  fellow  dodged,  started  to  his  feet,  and 
turned  about  with  face  aflame. 

"  Excuse  the  inadvertence,  my  friend,"  cried  Am- 
phis with  an  immense  show  of  deprecation  and 
concern ;  and  then  with  another  strong  gesture 
that  came  unpleasantly  near  to  demolishing  Sinon's  ' 
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nose,  he  shouted  again  fiercely  to  the  Epistates, 
"  Return  them  ! " 

"  Keep  them! — Keep  them!"  screamed  young 
Sinon,  in  a  high  and  squeaking  voice,  transported 
with  rage. 

"The  fox  and  the  goose,'*  squeaked  Amphis  in 
so  exact  an  imitation  that  the  assembly  burst  into 
laughter. 

"Give  them  back!'*  shouted  our  old  acquaint- 
ance, the  burly  smith,  with  his  apron  still  on,  and 
his  burly  voice  as  burly  as  ever. 

"  If  the  Epistates  does  not  give  them  back  at 
once,**  exclaimed  another  strong  and  fierce  voice, 
"/  will,  at  all  costs,  show  the  people  good  reason 
for  demanding  it." 

All  eyes  sought  the  speaker.  There  was  no  dif- 
ficulty in  finding  him.  His  stature  and  bearing  at 
once  singled  him  out  from  all  around  him,  as  with 
one  hand  on  the  hurdles  he  stood  gazing  sternly  at 
Sinon.     Dio  at  once  recognized  the  robber-chief. 

"  I  say,'*  said  the  man,  with  increased  breadth  and 
emphasis  of  voice,  and  with  finger  pointed  at  Sinon, 
"  that  unless  those  documents  are  at  once  returned 
to  their  owner,  some  people  here  will  hear  from  tne 
some  unpleasant  facts.*' 

All  the  blood  in  Sinon's  cheek  suddenly  left  it. 
He  was  about  rising  when  the  Epistates  ended  the 
contest  by  handing  the  documents  again  to  Dio, 
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saying  that  his  only  ground  for  hesitation  had  been 
the  vexatious  implication  contained  in  Dio's  de- 
mand, namely,  that  the  magistrates  were  not  safe 
depositaries,  and  were  capable  of  tampering  with 
the  writings  entrusted  to  them.  But  he  would 
waive  that  matter,  and  return  the  papers  to  be  re- 
produced on  demand. 

Dio  resumed. 

"  Dionysius  will  hold  himself  ready  to  reproduce 
them,  with  proper  safeguards,  before  the  proper 
tribunal.  Until  discredited  by  such  a  tribunal  the 
accusation  of  Sinon,  that  we  hold  the  estates  to 
which  they  refer  without  warrant,  is  at  least  un- 
proven. 

"The  third  charge  of  Sinon  is  pointed  more  di- 
rectly at  myself  than  those  I  have  just  considered. 
I  am  charged  with  such  cowardly  and  unfaithful 
conduct  abroad  as  dishonors  myself,  my  family,  and 
my  country.  The  proof  of  the  charge  is  common 
fame  and  the  testimony  of  the  Roman  Proconsul 
that  his  correspondents  give  certain  unfavorable  ac- 
counts of  me.  I  deny  the  truth  of  these  accounts — 
one  and  all,  Athenian  and  Roman.  Should  I  bring 
here,  as  I  might,  letters  to  my  father  from  the 
generals  commanding  in  Germany  and  Britain,  and 
covering  all  the  time  of  my  stay  in  those  parts, 
and  giving  a  very  different  account  of  me,  proba- 
bly Sinon  would  say  that  they  were  not  genuine. 


/ 
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Should  I  show  here  various  insignia  of  military  dis- 
tinction, doubtless  Sinon  and  Aulus  and  all  who 
act  with  them  would  say  that  neither  were  these 
genuine ;  and  I  have  not  time  allowed  me  to  send  to 
Britain,  or  even  to  Rome,  for  proofs.  What,  then, 
can  I  do,  Athenians?  May  I  not  modestly  ask, 
Who  of  you  ever  before  heard  of  a  coward  among 
the  Dionysii,  frpm  Theseus  downward?  Must  I  be 
the  first  of  my  race  to  personally  prove  courage  be- 
fore an  assembly  of  my  countrymen?  So  be  it 
then.  I  offer  myself  to  any  such  honorable  tests  as 
you  may  choose.  Will  you  ask  me  to  contend  with 
lions  from  the  dens  of  the  Acropolis?  Shall  the 
two  Sinons,  sword  in  hand,  show  assembled  Athens 
how  Dio  will  tremble  and  flee  like  a  hare  before  an 
enemy  ?  Shall  the  Proconsul  himself  be  invited  to 
verify  his  charges  by  descending  personally  into  the 
lists  against  me  with  all  his  lictors  ?  I  confess  that 
I  have  no  fondness  for  shedding  the  blood  of  either 
myself  or  my  fellow-creatures;  but  what  Heaven 
puts  upon  me  I  shall  freely  accept.  More  than 
this.  I  demandy'  (here  the  young  man  erected  him- 
self into  a  still  loftier  attitude,  raised  his  right  hand, 
and  turned  slowly  a  keen  and  sovereign  gaze  on  all 
parts  of  the  hill,)  "  I  say,  I  DEMAND,  in  the  name 
of  my  ancestors  and  in  the  still  greater  name  of 
Divine  Justice,  that  if,  for  any  reason,  you  are  in- 
disposed to  give  me  time  to  get  from  Rome  an  an- 
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swer  to  the  accusations  against  me,  an  opportunity 
be  given  me  on  the  spot  to  disprove  them  in  the 
only  way  open  to  me.     I  await  your  decision." 

He  folded  his  arms  and  stood — monumentally. 
For  a  few  moments  a  storm  of  silence  raged — one 
seemed  able  to  hear  the  lapping  of  the  sea  at  Pha- 
lerum.  Then  the  people  looked  in  each  other's 
faces  and  cheered  spontaneously.  Was  it  that  they 
wanted  a  show,  or  had  they  really  begun  to  sym- 
pathize with  the  brave  young  Laocoon  struggling 
amid  the  folds  of  the  two  serpents  ? 

"  Give  him  the  lions ! "  at  length  cried  some  one 
back  of  the  accuser's  seat. 

"  Give  him  the  two  lions  whose  names  are  Sinon, 
the  old  lion  and  the  cub !  **  called  out  what  seemed 
the  voice  of  the  robber,  in  a  tone  of  bitter  irony. 

"  Give  him  the  brutes  of  both  sorts,  and  put  me 
with  him ! "  shouted  Amphis. 

**  This  is  unprecedented,**  cried  Theophrastus, 
rising  on  his  seat.  "  We  may  neither  defer  the  trial 
once  begun,  nor  mix  up  with  it  such  personal  en- 
counters as  have  been  suggested.  If  you  should 
grant  the  son  of  Dionysius  his  demand,  and  he 
should,  under  the  spur  of  his  great  peril  and  in  the 
sight  of  kindred  and  country,  acquit  himself  well,  it 
would  not  in  the  least  discredit  the  charges  made 
against  him.  They  do  not  accuse  him  of  cowardly 
conduct  here  in  Athens,  under  our  own  eyes,  but 
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of  such  conduct  abroad^  where  our  eyes  were  not 
upon  him.  And,  too,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not 
treating  the  testimony  of  his  excellency,  the  Pro- 
consul, (to  say  nothing  of  Sinon,  the  friend  of  the 
people,)  with  due  respect  to  make  its  acceptance 
turn  on  the  chances  of  a  personal  encounter.  To 
discredit  Aulus  is  to  assail  Rome — so  the  Romans 
will  think.  And,  as  I  think,  to  discredit  Sinon  is 
to  assail  Athens.  What  he  has  done  for  us,  you 
know,  and,  I  trust,  will  not  forget.  What  he  is 
proposing  to  do  for  us  you  do  not  as  yet  know 
so  well  as  I  do;  but,  when  you  come  to  know  it, 
you  will  be  astonished  at  his  princely  munificence. 
Does  Dio  demand  the  combat?  /  demand  that 
credit  be  given  to  the  solemn  declarations  of  Rome 
and  Athens  in  the  persons  of  their  representative 
citizens.  If  necessary,  both  of  these  men,  I  have 
no  doubt,  would  be  willing  to  fortify  their  testi- 
mony by  appeal  to  all  the  gods,  supernal  and  in- 
fernal. Fellow-citizens,  you  see  a  phenomenon. 
Aulus  and  Sinon  stand  together  to-day  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives.  What  has,  for  the  time  being, 
brought  together  men  so  repulsive  to  each  other? 
Athenians!  let  me  explain  the  mystery.  It  is  the 
irresistible  stress  of  the  facts  in  the  case.  Their 
common  loyalty  to  the  truth  compels  them  to 
act  together.  Is  the  Roman  Proconsul  a  forger 
of  documents?     Has  Sinon  any  personal  hostility 
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to  Dio,  whom,  until  a  few  days  ago,  he  had  never 
known?" 

"  I  say  YES  to  both  these  questions,"  cried  Am- 
phis  fiercely,  as  he  unceremoniously  pushed  young 
Sinon  from  his  seat  and  sprang  upon  it  himself,  "  I 
say  YES  to  both  these  questions,  and  say  it  in  be- 
half of  my  young  friend  Sinon,  here,  who  being  too 
modest  (though  brave  as  a  lion)  to  say  it  for  him- 
self, has  kindly  relinquished  his  place  to  me  for  that 
purpose. 

"  Look  at  him,  Athenians ! "  he  continued,  point- 
ing at  Dio.  "  Has  he  the  face  and  port  of  one  like- 
ly to  do  mean  and  dishonorable  things — he,  the 
representative  of  a  family  that  has  for  ages  been 
the  pride  and  glory  of  Athens,  and  whose  greatest 
nobility  has  ever  been  the  nobility  of  their  charac- 
ters ?  It  is  such  a  family  you  are  asked  to  sacrifice 
on  the  mere  word  of  a  Roman  stranger  and  of  these 
Sinons,  who,  not  only  will  never  be  deified  for  their 
good  looks,  but  whose  crafty,  low,  and  malignant 
character  is  stamped  on  every  line  of  their  ugly 
faces  (you  see  I  am  plain  of  speech) — sacrifice  them 
without  giving  them  any  decent  opportunity  for 
self-defense.  Shame  on  you,  men  of  Athens,  if  you 
consent  to  any  thing  of  the  sort !  I  will  disown — 
abandon  you.  And  when  Amphis  goes  (he  smiled 
grimly)  no  doubt  all  the  gods  will  go  too — my  young 
friend,  the  little  Sin«n,  also.     And  we  will  stand 
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afar  off,  say,  among  the  Hyperboreans,  and  call  you 
names  across  the  whole  world,  and  whet  our  tongues 
at  you  for  evermore.  And  how  sharp  the  whetted 
tongue  of  Amphis  can  be  I  will  leave  you  to  judge.*' 

Amphis  stepped  from  his  perch — comedy  and 
tragedy  contending  in  his  face.  The  assembly  it- 
self seemed  half  laughter  and  half  rage ;  and  broke 
up  at  once  into  innumerable  little  whirlpools  of 
clamor  and  restless  movement.  Aulus  bent  over 
and  spoke  to  his  lictors.  The  Epistates  left  his 
seat  and  conferred  with  the  other  magistrates ;  every 
now  and  then  glancing  at  the  people  as  if  to  gather 
their  mood,  and  to  what  extent  the  bold  bearing 
and  grim  humor  of  Amphis  had  impressed  them. 
Returning,  he  beckoned  till  a  measure  of  quiet  was 
restored. 

"  We  have  agreed,**  said  he,  "  to  hold  under  ad- 
visement the  request  of  the  son  of  Dionysius.  It 
would  disturb  proceedings  too  much  to  grant  it 
now.  Let  him  go  on  with  his  defense — if  he  has 
any  answer  to  make  to  the  charges  of  impiety  and 
atheism.** 

"  I  deny  these  charges,*'  proceeded  Dio.     "  And 

yet,  I  have  an  acknowledgment  to  make  which  may 

seem  to  you  to  justify  them.    I  acknowledge  ** — (and 

here  his  face  kindled  and  his  voice  took  on  new 

breadth  and  richness  and  momentum,  as  some  royal 

barge  becomes  radiant   and  swells  its  silken  sails 
28 
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and  plows  along  with  new  power  and  stateliness  on 
passing  some  headland  into  the  breeze  and  sun) — 
"  I  acknowledge  that  I  no  longer  pay  divine  honors 
to  any  being  below  Zeus  himself,  that  I  no  longer 
worship  even  him  in  the  way  of  statue  and  sacrifice, 
and  that  my  idea  of  him  differs  widely  from  that 
which  is  common  aniong  us.  So  much  I  owe  it  to 
the  truth,  to  you,  and  to  myself  to  say.  So  much  I 
am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  saying.  And  I 
trust  that  the  voice  with  which  I  say  it  goes  out 
clearly  to  the  utmost  limits  of  this  great  assembly, 
and  even  of  the  crowds  beyond  ;  and  that  it  will  be 
speedily  and  loudly  repeated  wherever  in  the  world 
men  have  known  of  Dio  the  Athenian. 

"  But  is  this  admitting  that  I  am  an  atheist  ?  So 
far  from  being  without  a  God,  I  have  never  been  so 
convinced  of  Deity  as  at  this  present — never  so 
ready  to  offer  religious  worship.  I  believe  in  a  be- 
ing so  great  and  sovereign  that  he  rules  not  only 
on  the  summit  of  Olympus,  but  every-where,  over 
all  beings  and  events.  I  also  believe  in  many  other 
beings,  bad  and  good,  of  race  vastly  superior  to  our 
own;  but  all  of  them  so  vastly  inferior  to  their 
King,  in  every  respect,  as  to  make  it  unnecessary, 
and,  indeed,  unfit,  to  honor  them  with  the  same 
honors  in  kiiid  that  belong  to  him.  Accordingly,  I 
have  ceased  to  offer  them  such  honors ;  and  neither 
in  temple,  nor  by  the  street  shrine,  nor  in  our  home 
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are  the  images  of  the  gods  of  any  account  to  me, 
save  as  works  of  art.  But  to  Zeus,  the  Eternal,  the 
all-Wise,  the  AU-Powerful,  the  All-Good,  the  Creat- 
or and  Sovereign  of  all  things,  I  still  offer  worship 
and  service ;  not,  indeed,  after  the  common  manner, 
but  after  that  revealed  to  us  by  messengers  whom 
he  has  sent,  and  certified  as  such  by  deeds  beyond 
mortal  power.  The  Paul  of  whom  Theophrastus 
has  spoken  is,  as  I  believe,  one  of  these  teachers. 
Through  him  I  have  become  possessed  of  some  most 
wonderful  and  joyful  information  as  to  great  Zeus 
and  his  Christos,  and  their  will,  which  I  would  not 
part  with  for  the  greatest  empire  yonder  sun  shines 
on.  It  is  itself  a  sun,  and  prompts  in  me  the  spirit 
of  worship  beyond  any  thing  I  ever  before  knew. 

"  Athenians !  I  never  was  so  profound  a  believer 
in  Deity  as  I  am  now.  I  never  so  heartily  recog- 
nized his  concern  in  human  affairs,  and  his  claims 
on  us  for  reverence,  homage,  and  service.  Instead 
of  being  an  atheist,  I  look  with  wonder  upon  the 
man  who  can  content  either  his  heart  or  his  head 
without  a  God,  and  deem  him  further  astray  than 
the  Persian  who  worships  all  the  host  of  Heaven,  or 
the  Egyptian  who  worships  well-nigh  all  the  host 
of  earth. 

"  Whether  my  father  has  advanced  quite  as  far  as 
myself  in  his  views,  I  am  not  quite  sure.  I  hope 
that  he  has — ^am  quite  sure  that  if  he  has  not  he 
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will  soon  do  so,  and  be  fully  as  free  to  express  his 
convictions  as  I  have  been.  Dionysius  is  not  a 
philosopher. 

"You  see  that  I  admit  some  things  charged  by 
Sinon.  Other  things  I  deny.  I  have  put  no  indig- 
nities on  the  ancient  deities  of  Athens — unless  using 
a  statuette  of  Hermes  as  a  missile  against  robbers 
may  be  considered  such.  As  for  such  blasphemies 
against  all  religion  and  duty  as  Theophrastus  has 
charged,  I  deny  them  without  exception  and  with- 
out measure.  Am  I  to  understand  that  both  Aulus 
and  Sinon  vouch  for  the  truth  of  these  charges?" 

He  shot  a  keen,  imperative  glance  at  each.  They 
nodded  like  automata. 

"Then,"  said  Dio  turning  to  the  people,  "I  must 
ask  you  to  listen  to  some  reasons  for  discrediting 
their  testimony." 

These  words  brought  Theophrastus  again  to  his 
feet. 

"  Does  it  not  seem  to  the  president  of  the  assem- 
bly," he  cried,  in  excited  tones,  "  that  the  honorable 
Proconsul,  to  say  nothing  of  my  friend  Sinon,  has 
shown  great  forbearance  already?  Lest  he  should 
seem  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  freedom  of 
our  assembly,  or  violate  unintentionally  our  time- 
honored  customs,  he  has  carefully  refrained  from 
uttering  a  single  syllable  here  to-day,  though  strong- 
ly tempted  by  the  insinuations,  not  to  say  charges. 
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of  the  grossest  kind  which  have  been  made  against 
him.  I  hope  my  fellow-citizens  will  appreciate  his 
conduct.  I  cannot  believe  that  you  will  allow 
either  him  or  Sinon  to  be  subjected  to  the  indig- 
nity of  being  himself  formally  accused.  You  will 
even  allow  instant  and  decisive  weight  to  the  testi- 
mony of  such  eminent  and  unimpeached  witnesses 
— unimpeached  save  by  one  who  is  himself  accused. 
They  have  personally  vouched  for  the  truth  of  the 
main  allegations.  Dio  has  found  it  impossible  to 
deny  the  last ;  he  ought  to  have  found  it  impossible 
to  deny  any  of  them.  He  confesses  that  he  rejects 
our  gods ;  let  him  also  confess  to  the  afimia.  Where 
can  he  find  a  single  witness  in  his  own  favor?** 

"  /  am  such  a  witness,*'  cried  a  new  voice  from  the 
crowd.  A  ripple,  a  wave,  a  wave  as  of  lead,  advanc- 
ing slowly  toward  the  bema.  At  length  it  broke  at 
the  hurdles,  and  a  young  man  emerged  to  view. 
His  features  were  Roman ;  and  both  dress  and 
manner  were  those  of  a  Roman  of  the  highest  rank. 
Two  Scythians  at  once  parted  the  hurdles  and  ad- 
mitted him  to  the  open  space  before  the  bema, 

"  I  am  the  son  of  the  Consul  Annaeus  Novatus, 
and  have  been  with  the  army  in  Germany  and  Brit- 
ain ever  since  the  son  of  Dionysius  joined  it.  In- 
stead of  knowing  any  such  misconduct  on  his  part 
as  has  been  charged,  I  know  quite  the  contrary.  No 
man  among  our  legions  has  done  sucn  feats  and  won 
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such  admiration  as  Dio  the  Athenian.  In  his  per- 
son the  heroic  age  of  your  own  Homer  seemed  to 
have  come  back  with  additional  luster.  Instead  of 
leaving  the  army  in  disgrace,  he  left  it  with  every 
possible  mark  of  distinction,  and  for  the  same  rea- 
sons that  I  myself  left  it — because  sufficient  time 
had  been  given  fo  military  education,  and  be- 
cause the  war  was  gloriously  ended.  He  left  it  with 
the  thanks  of  general  and  emperor,  and  with  the 
highest  compliment  a  foreigner  can  receive,  namely, 
the  insignia  and  privileges  of  a  Roman  senator.  I 
have  just  arrived  in  the  city,  and  could  hardly  be- 
lieve my  ears  when  told  that  my  dear  friend  and 
companion  in  arms  was  this  day  on  trial  before  his 
countrymen  on  such  amazing  charges.  What  has 
become  of  the  Athenian  people?  Where  are  the 
very  gods  themselves,  that  things  have  come  to 
such  a  pass  as  this  ?  Have  they  forsaken  their  an- 
cient haunts,  and  gone  to  find  in  some  distant  land 
the  Athens  that  was  once  the  eye  of  Greece  and  the 
renown  of  the  world  ?  Dio  the  Athenian  a  coward/ 
Ye  gods,  what  is  the  world  coming  to  !  I  pronounce 
the  charge  ridiculously  atrocious ;  it  is  a  miracle  in 
itself.  Though  it  were  made  by  Claudius  Caesar 
himself,  and  all  the  Conscript  Fathers,  I  declare  it 
the  greatest  falsehood  which  Phoebus  will  shoot  his 
flaming  arrows  against  this  day  in  all  his  circuit.  I 
see  in  this  audience  some  young  Romans  who  know 
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me :  they  know  that  what  Caius  Cornelius  Novatus 
says  is  true." 

Caius  advanced  toward  the  defendants*  seat.  At 
the  same  moment  Dio  descended  from  the  bema. 
The  two  young  men  met  with  rapid  step  and  kindled 
look  and  both  hands  extended ;  and  a  warm  though 
almost  whispered  word  of  greeting  shot  at  the  same 
moment  between  the  two,  like  the  bright  sparks  be- 
tween two  overcharged  batteries.  They  sat  down 
side  by  side. 

**  Brayo !  **  shouted  Amphis;  "  the  gods  are  com- 
ing back,  and  Athens  with  them." 

"  Bravo ! "  echoed  numbers  in  every  direction. 

Theophrastus  rose  again  hastily.  "  This  seems  to 
be  an  interesting  case  of  warm  personal  friendship  ; 
but,  waiving  the  question  whether  an  unofficial  Ro- 
man is  competent  to  testify  in  an  Athenian  court,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  at  least  two  credible 
witnesses  are  necessary. 

"  I  am  the  second  witness  wanted  ;  make  way  for 
me,"  called  out  some  one  from  far  back  in  the  assem- 
bly. Dio  seemed  to  hear  the  voice  of  Amo  the 
Phenician,  as  he  had  heard  it  on  shipboard,  rising 
above  the  roar  of  winds  and  waves.  He  looked 
where  all  others  seemed  trying  to  look,  and  saw  a 
nucleus  of  condensation  and  movement.  The  little 
human  whirlpool  appeared  at  first  to  advance 
somewhat,  but  soon  became  stationary,  from  the 
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anxious  pressure  of  the  people  toward  it  from  all 
parts. 

"  Up  with  him  ! "  screamed  an  impatient  voice. 

•*  Yes,  up  with  him !  "  screamed  a  hundred  voices. 

For  a  moment  the  whirlpool  pulsed  violently  up 
and  down  like  a  boiling  spring.  Then  a  red  cap 
was  seen  rising  over  the  troubled  sea  of  heads.  It 
continued  to  rise  until  Dio  saw  standing  on  the 
compacted  shoulders  of  several  men  the  familiar 
figure  and  face  of  the  Phenician  captain. 

"  I  am  a  Phenician,"  cried  the  sailor,  in  a  breezy 
voice,  that  sung  in  the  ear  like  a  sea  trumpet ;  "  but 
I  will  do  this  assembly  the  courtesy  of  supposing 
that  what  they  are  in  search  of  is  the  truths  whether 
it  comes  from  Athenian,  or  Roman,  or  Phenician. 
But,  after  all,  what  is  a  Phenician  but  an  Athenian 
grandfather!  For  twenty  years  my  galley  has 
touched  at  the  Port.  I  see  here  not  a  few  citi- 
zens  with  whom  I  have  had  dealings.  Has  Amo 
ever  deceived  them  ?  He  will  not  deceive  them 
to-day. 

"  The  young  noble,  Dio,  returned  to  Athens  in 
my  galley.  When  he  came  on  board  at  Puteoli,  in- 
stead of  coming  alone  and  neglected,  as  I  am  told 
has  been  charged,  he  came  escorted  by  the  house- 
hold troops  of  the  emperor,  and  by  a  large  number 
of  patricians  and  senators  from  Baiae  and  Capri, 
with  every  mark  of  the  highest  distinction.    On  the 
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voyage  we  encountered  both  storms  and  pirates — 
such  storms  and  pirates  as  I  never  before  met ;  and 
I  solemnly  declare  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  cool- 
ness and  strength  and  valor  of  that  young  man  we 
could  have  escaped  from  neither.*' 

"  In  the  course  of  my  voyages  I  have  met  several 
strange  things,  and  some  absurd  ones ;  but  the  ab- 
surdest  of  all  is  a  Dionysius  on  trial  before  his  coun- 
trymen for  cowardice.  Do  cowards  make  such  a 
confession  of  faith  as  you  have  just  heard?  Do 
cowards  look  and  carry  themselves  amid  the  worst 
dangers  as  that  young  man  is  doing  to-day?  The 
worst  Levanter  ever  known  is  the  Agora  of  Athens 
in  a  gale.  Witness,  shades  of  Phocion,  Aristides, 
Socrates!  Witness,  ye  Dionysii,  about  to  be  shades, 
and  join  the  great  company  of  elect  Athenians  whom 
their  countrymen  condemn  in  their  haste  and  regret 
at  their  leisure ! 

"  I  have  heard  that  this  Paul  of  whom  you  have 
heard  to-day  has  power  to  cast  out  evil  spirits. 
Would  that  he  were  now  here  to  do  so  good  an  of- 
fice for  you  !  When  the  devils  come  out  you  will 
find  their  names  to  be  SiNON  and  AULUS." 

The  speaker  suddenly  disappeared.  Whether  his 
supporters  took  offense  at  his  last  words  and  uncere- 
moniously withdrew  their  support ;  or  whether, 
having  finished  what  he  had  to  say,  he  had  inten- 
tionally stepped  down  from  his  uneasy  bema  with 
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sailor-like  abruptness,  Dio  could  not  tell — had  not 
time  to  consider. 

For,  the  voice  of  Theophrastus  is  again  in  his  ear 
— a  voice  trembling  with  excitement,  and,  as  it  were, 
beaded  with  sweat.  "  I  must  still  insist  upon  it  that 
the  testimony  of  unimpeached  men  of  such  standing 
and  character  as  his  excellency  the  Roman  governor 
and  Sinon — ** 

"  Do  not  say  unimpeached^^  exclaimed  a  grave 
and  almost  sepulchral  voice  from  away  to  the  right 
of  the  bema.  Dio  turned  and  saw  the  priest  of 
Zeus  issuing  from  one  of  the  caves  in  the  bluff,  fol- 
lowed closely  by  three  female  figures  with  unveiled 
.  faces ;  the  stately  and  Pallas-featured  priestess, 
Damaris,  with  hands  clasping  each  other  over  Ly- 
symache's  arm,  and  Miriam  a  little  behind  the  two. 
After  the  first  flash  of  recognition  Dio  had  eyes  for 
only  one  of  the  party.  The  pretty  Jewess  vanished, 
vanished  stately  priest  and  priestess,  vanished  Pro- 
consul, magistrates,  people,  everything — save  that 
dear,  glorious  face.  Her  eyes  were  slightly  raised,  as 
if  gazing  at  some  sublime  picture  in  the  air;  the  in- 
describable sweetness  and  purity  of  her  usual  look 
were  transfigured  into  something  so  radiant  that  it 
seemed  almost  divine ;  and  this  divine  look  changed 
every  moment  like  the  richest  auroral  sky.  Caius 
uttered  an  exclamation.  Dio  instinctively  rose  to 
his  feet.     Nor  did  the  people  seem  less  struck.     They 
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held  their  very  breath.  It  seemed  as  if  they  feared 
that  the  least  sound  or  movement  would  make  the 
heavenly  vision  dissolve.  Had  not  Artemis  and 
Aphrodite  left  their  thrones  and  suddenly  burst  into 
view  as  one  being  ? 

"  Do  not  say  unimpeached^  I  repeat !  *'  cried  the 
priest  again,  with  flashing  eyes  and  authoritative 
gesture,  as  soon  as  he  had  come  plainly  in  view  of 
Theophrastus.  "  In  the  name  of  the  Eteotabulae  I 
accuse  the  Roman,  Aulus  Oppicianus,  and  the  Cre- 
tan, Sinon,  son  of  iEgisthus,  of  high  crimes,  that 
disqualify  them  from  being  witnesses  here  to-day. 
In  particular,  I  give  notice  that  we  have  already  be- 
gun legal  proceedings  against  Sinon  for  piracy,  for 
conspiracy  against  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  innocent 
citizens,  and  for  robbing  Damaris,  daughter  of  our 
brother,  Lysymachus,  of  her  ancestral  estates.  We 
pledge  ourselves  to  prove  this  by  these  witnesses 
whom  you  see ;  also,  by  two  others,  who  come  to  us 
from  the  dead,  in  order  to  give  a  clew  to  a  labyrinth 
worse  than  that  of  Minos,  and  inhabited  by  a  worse 
monster  than  the  Minotaur.  Appear,  Epigetes  and 
Euphorus !  ** 

The  heart  of  Dio  bounded  at  the  familiar  name. 
Looking  toward  the  cave,  he  saw  issuing  from  it 
two  men — one  pale  and  haggard,  and  almost  atten- 
uated enough  to  be  a  shade,  and  apparently  unable 
to  support  himself  alone ;  the  other,  who  supported 
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him,  the  exact  double  of  his  lost  servant  and  com- 
panion. Were  these  spirits,  and  the  priest  of  Zeus 
a  mighty  necromancer,  as  his  language  seemed  to 
imply  ?  A  subtle  awe  crept  over  Dio,  such  as  even 
the  bravest  may  feel  in  the  presence  of  another 
world.  But  every  step  thickened  the  spirits  into 
the  seeming  of  flesh  and  blood;  and  when  they 
drew  near,  and,  what  seemed  Euphorus,  knelt  be- 
fore him  and  fervently  kissed  his  hand  with  tears 
dropping  from  his  eyes,  Dio  joyfully  drew  the  solid 
phantom  from  its  knees  and  embraced  it,  and  did 
not  find  it  vanishing  into  thin  air,  like  the  shades 
of  Patroclus  and  Creusa. 

**  Euphorus !  is  it  possible ! 

At  length  recovering  himself,  and  turning  to  the 
magistrate,  Dio  said,  "  This  was  my  friend  and  com- 
panion abroad — lost,  as  I  supposed,  in  a  conflict 
with  pirates  on  our  return.  By  what  means  he 
escaped,  or  what  he  has  to  say  here,  I  know  not." 

"  He  has  this  to  say,  by  my  lips,"  said  Demetrius, 
*  and  will  say  it  more  circumstantially  a  few  days 
hence,  before  the  Dicasts — that,  having  struggled 
ashore  at  Cythera,  he  was  taken  thence  by  the  sur- 
viving pirates  to  Eubcea,  and  sold  under  a  new 
name  and  with  a  stained  skin  to  Epigetes,  the  chief 
man  of  the  island ;  that,  as  body  servant  of  Epigetes, 
he  soon  saw  and  overheard  enough  to  prevent  all 
attempt  at  escaping  till  he  had  fathomed  a  certain 
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plot;  that,  from  the  mutterings  of  Epigetes  in  his 
disturbed  sleep,  he  discovered  that  Damaris,  ward 
of  Sinon,  was  the  rightful  owner  of  the  estates  held 
by  Epigetes ;  that  she  was  supposed  to  have  been 
drowned  in  infancy  by  falling  from  a  rock  into  the 
sea  while  at  play,  but  was  really  stolen  away  by 
Sinon ;  that  Epigetes  innocently  succeeded  to  the 
estates  as  next  heir-at-law ;  that,  after  awhile,  Sinon 
appeared,  informed  him  that  Damaris  was  living, 
and  threatened  to  disposses  him  unless  he  would 
pay  over  most  of  his  revenues  to  himself;  that,  in  an 
evil  hour,  he  consented  to  do  this,  and  actually  did 
it  for  many  years ;  that,  lately,  Sinon  came  to  Eu- 
boea  and  announced  to  Epigetes  that  he  had  be- 
come legally  entitled  to  hold  the  entire  property 
by  the  marriage  of  his  son  to  Damaris,  but  would 
guarantee  him  a  large  annuity  if  he  would  quietly 
transfer  the  title  to  the  property  to  himself;  that, 
tortured  by  the  fear  of  utter  want,  and  weakened 
in  body  and  mind  by  the  constant  harassments  of 
conscience  and  Sinon,  he  finally  consented  and 
made  the  transfer;  that,  soon  after,  on  a  visit  to 
Philippi,  falling  in  with  a  noted  teacher,  Paul,  he 
became  more  remorseful  than  ever,  and  so  raved 
about  the  matter  in  his  sleep  as  to  put  his  servant 
in  full  possession  of  the  whole  story;  that,  on  the 
arrival  of  my  sister  to  make  inquiries  about  Damaris, 
Euphorus  found  means  to  discover  himself  to  her. 
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and  communicate  the  information  he  had  gathered. 
Knowing  so  much,  the  priestess  found  no  difficulty 
in  drawing  from  the  unhappy  Epigetes  a  full  con- 
fession ;  indeed,  she  found  him  glad  to  make  it,  and 
anxious  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  make  amends  for 
the  past  at  whatever  sacrifice  to  himself.  He  offered 
to  come  to  Athens  and  testify  what  he  knew  before 
the  Archon  Eponymus  and  the  Thesmothetae.  Was 
not  this  what  Paul  had  insisted  on  ?  So  the  witness 
is  here !  See,  Athenians,  a  man  worn  to  a  shadow 
by  the  avenging  Eumenides,  and  coming  up  almost 
from  the  grave  itself  to  tell  you  the  truth ! 

"  Before  the  proper  court  we  will  make  good 
these  statements,  and  much  besides.  While  plun- 
dering the  orphan,  Sinon  has  been  plundering  the 
nation  still  more — I  might  say  the  nations.  Do  you 
know  what  became  of  that  richly-laden  fleet  of 
transports  that  lately  disappeared  ?  It  mostly  went 
into  the  coffers  of  Sinon,  and  from  it  he  kindly  gave 
back  to  you  a  little  wherewith  to  celebrate  the  Pan- 
athanea.  Generous  man !  Sinon  approves  of  the 
gods — does  he?  Let  me  inform  him  that  the  gods 
do  not  approve  of  him." 

The  priest  turned  toward  Aulus.  Fixing  on  him 
eyes  that  smote  like  flails,  he  said:  "Aulus  is  a 
Roman,  a  Roman  Proconsul,  and  not  amenable  to 
our  laws.  But  hear,  all  ye  Roman  youths,  gathered 
to  our  schools,  and  having  fathers  at  the  Capitoline 
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and  at  the  ear  of  Caesar!  We  solemnly  charge 
Aulus  Oppicianus  with  being  an  accomplice  of  Sinon 
in  his  crimes,  and  with  employing  the  Roman  force 
in  Athens  as  robbers  and  murderers/* 

"  Call  me  for  a  witness  to  that ! "  cried  Amphis. 

"  And  me,  also,"  cried  another  stern  voice,  which 
we  have  heard  before.  "  Let  Sinon  and  Aulus  look 
on  me.  /  will  see  to  it  that  the  wicked  are  con- 
demned, though  myself  be  among  them.  The  ene- 
my shall  be  defeated  at  Salamis!"  and  the  robber- 
chief  again  emerged  from  the  crowd  for  a  moment, 
and  confronted  the  two  men  with  a  face  that  men- 
aced like  a  thunder-cloud,  and  then  fell  back  into 
the  crowd. 

"A  hundred  Roman  soldiers  were  sent  to  aid  in 
plundering  and  destroying  the  Dionysi^n  estate  in 
Salamis.  I  say  it  who  know^'  continued  Amphis 
in  a  still  louder  and  more  emphatic  tone. 

"  It  is  false*!  "  shouted  Aulus,  for  the  first  time 
breaking  silence,  as  he  started  to  his  feet  with  face 
inflamed  and  his  whole  frame  shaking  with  passion. 

"  It  is  true^  TRUE,"  contradicted  Amphis  at  the 
full  stretch  of  his  voice,  and  with  both  hands  flung 
out  toward  the  Proconsul.  "  The  shameful  story  is 
TRUE!" 

**  Tell  it,"  cried  some  one. 

"Mount  the  bema  and  tell  it,"  cried  voices  in 
every  direction. 
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The  young  man  sprang  on  the  bema  and  told  the 
whole  story  with  such  mingled  fire  and  humor,  with 
such  unbounded  admiration  of  Dio  and  modest 
reference  to  himself,  that  the  people  were  charmed, 
and,  when  he  concluded,  made  the  hills  fairly  shake 
with  their  thunders  of  applause. 

Amphis  still  retained  his  place. 

"Acquit  the  Dionysii,  ye  men  of  Athens!"  he 
continued,  as  soon  as  the  noise  had  subsided,  in  a 
voice  hardly  above  a  whisper,  and  yet  so  penetrat- 
ing that  it  reached  every  ear.  *^ Acquit  them,  I  say ! 
they  are  true,  they  are  loyal,  they  are  religious. 
They  believe  in  the  supernatural  far  more  than  does 
Theophrastus  or  any  philosopher  of  them  all ;  only 
they  prefer  not  to  be  hypocrites,  and  when  they 
have  lost  confidence  in  the  old  gods  they  are  honest 
and  brave  enough  to  confess  it.  In  the  name  of 
justice,  in  the  name  of  glorious  old  Athens,  in  the 
name  of  the  UNKNOWN  GOD,  in  the  name  of  the 
Dionysii  themselves,  patriots  and  heroes  from  the 
beginning,  and  worth  ten  thousand  Sinons — who 
have  always  been  good  at  betraying  cities,  from  him 
who  betrayed  Troy  to  Aim  who  betrays  Athens — I 
charge  you,  acquit  them !  Let  us  acquit  them  by  ac- 
clamation!^' 

He  looked. around  searchingly  and  expectantly. 
Will  he  be  disappointed?  For  a  breath  there  was  a 
terrible  silence — a  silence  that  thundered.     Then, 
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all  at  once,  the  silent  thunder  became  vocal  in  a 
sound  that  shook  the  Pnyx  like  an  earthquake — 
"We  acquit!*' 

The  people  tossed  and  swayed  and  shouted  again 
like  a  sea  in  a  storm — "  We  ACQUIT ! " 

Every  voice  -seemed  to  be  in  that  stprmy  outcry ; 
every  right  hand  seemed  flung  impetuously  aloft  as 
if  at  the  sun.  It  was  a  plain  case ;  so  far  as  the 
people  were  concerned  the  Sinons  had  lost  and  the 
Dionysii  had  won. 

"Hark  ye,  men  of  Athens!'*  cried  Aulus,  in  un- 
governable fury.  "  Hark  ye,  rebels !  is  this  the  way 
ye  do  justice  and  treat  your  Roman  masters !  I  have 
sat  here  long  enough  to  bear  abuse.  I  will  harry 
you,  ye  miscreants,  worse  than  did  Sylla !  Acquit 
the  son  of  Dionysius — will  ye  ?  Ho,  lictors,  arrest 
him,  scourge  him,  conduct  him  to  prison !  If  he  re- 
sist, use  your  axes.  He  has  slain  Romans ;  by  Ro- 
mans let  him  be  slain.  He  shall  not  escape  me^  if 
he  does  this  scurvy  Athenian  mob.    ADVANCE!" 

He  stamped  and  fairly  screamed  as  he  said  the 
word. 

The  lictors  put  themselves  in  motion.  Dio  quick- 
ly glided  to  the  bema^  and  beckoned  to  the  people. 

"  I  thank  you,  my  countrymen,**  said  he,  without 

waiting  for  perfect  quiet,  but  in  a  voice  whose  sweet 

strength  triumphed  easily  over  all   other  sounds, 

•*  for  the  justice  you  have  this  day  done  my  father's 
»0 
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house  and  myself.  As  for  the  Proconsul — I  pro- 
nounce it  all  true  that  has  just  now  been  witnessed 
against  him,  and  hold  myself  ready  to  prove  the 
same  before  the  authorities  at  Rome.  Nor  may  he 
arrest  me.  It  has  been  shown  here  to-day  that  I 
have  the  privilege  of  a  Roman  senator  and  of  a 
crowned  soldier,  and  so  cannot  be  arrested  arbitrari- 
ly, much  less  scourged.  I  shall  use  my  privilege. 
The  lictors  will  approach  me  at  their  peril." 

He  stepped  down  from  the  platform,  and  stood 
with  folded  arms  facing  the  approaching  lictors. 
They  came  close  in  a  semicircle.  His  form  dilated, 
his  face  grew  watchful  and  stern,  his  eyes  began  to 
kindle  and  fulminate  with  the  glory  of  battle.  The 
lictors  hesitated — stopped. 

"  Seize  him  !  seize  and  bind  him  !  '*  cried  Aulus, 
impatiently. 

Thus  pressed,  the  first  lictor  stepped  forward  and 
laid  his  hand  on  the  arm  of  Dio.  In  a  moment  he 
was  lying  on  his  back  several  yards  away,  and  his 
fasces  were  in  the  left  hand  of  Dio,  who  seemed  to 
have  done  scarcely  more  than  to  unfold  his  arms. 

"  Upon  him,  Romans,  all  at  once.,  from  different 
sides !  *'  vociferated  the  Proconsul. 

Dio,  holding  the  bundle  of  rods  by  the  handle  of 
the  inclosed  ax,  extended  it  till  it  touched  the  bema 
on  one  hand  and  then  till  it  touched  the  hurdles  on 
the  other ;  and  then  swept  with  it  the  whole  space 
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between  with  such  swiftness  that  the  rods  could 
scarcely  be  seen,  and  whistled  and  sighed  like  the 
cordage  of  a  ship  in  a  gale  of  wind. 

The  lictors  looked  irresolute,  and  cast  a  furtive 
glance  toward  Aulus. 

"Are  you  Romans?**  cried  Aulus,  stamping  and 
gesticulating  violently.  "  Out  with  your  axes !  On 
him  all  together,  and  hew  him  down!  hew  him 
do7vn  I " 

The  men  threw  down  their  fasces,  drew  out  the 
axes,  and  raised  them  aloft. 

Dio  coolly  did  the  same ;  and  his  eyes  swept 
sternly  from  man  to  man.  They  were  now  bat- 
teries, charged  to  overflowing  with  terrible  light- 
nings. The  crowd  stood  on  tiptoe,  and  watched 
his  changing  aspect  with  breathless  awe.  Apollo 
had  become  Ares  without  ceasing  to  be  Apollo. 

The  lictors  also  gazed  at  him  with  open  mouths, 
as  if  spell-bound.  Then  they  looked  at  each  other, 
and  finally  at  Aulus.     They  did  not  move. 

Screamed  Aulus :  "  What  mean  ye  ?  Are  ye  men 
or  women  ?    ADVANCE !  I  again  say,  and  hew  him 

down  without  mercy,  or  I  will -'    His  voice  was 

choked  by  his  passion,  his  face  glowed  like  a  fur- 
nace, the  sweat  stood  in  great  beads  at  every  pore. 

Thus  pressed,  the  men  raised  their  axes  still  high- 
er and  advanced  a  step.  Dio  took  a  step  toward 
them,  and  his  ax,  swung  far  on  high,  glittered  and 
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trembled  terribly  in  the  sun.  Another  such  move- 
ment and  the  parties  will  be  together.  Which 
will  be  the  first  to  make  it?  Dio  gazed  flamingly 
into  the  faces  of  the  lictors  for  a  moment,  then 
sprung  forward,  and  with  one  fierce  sweep  of  his 
weapon,  circling  high  in  air,  beat  down  the  whole 
line  of  upraised  axes.  Some  fell  bruisingly  among 
the  men,  others  flew  far  away;  not  a  man  of  the 
twelve  retained  his  weapon. 

"  Hail,  hail !  Alcides ! "  shouted  the  people  en- 
thusiastically. It  had  now  come  to  seem  to  them 
a  contest  between  Athens  and  Rome;  and  almost 
every  Athenian  was  looking  on  Dio  as  his  champion. 

The  Proconsul  was  in  a  frenzy.  He  leaped  on 
his  seat.  He  swore  a  great  oath  by  all  the  gods 
above,  around,  and  below,  that  unless  the  lictors 
gathered  up  their  axes  and  did  their  work  at  once 
he  would  have  every  man  of  them  crucified  like  a 
slave — law  or  no  law. 

"  Up  with  your  axes — throw  them  at  the  rebel — 
death  to  the  wretch  who  misses  such  a  mark  as  that ! " 

"  For  shame ! "  cried  Amphis.  "  I  call  all  the 
young  Romans  here  to  witness !     For  shame ! " 

"  For  shame !  **  shouted  the  people  and  the  young 
Novatus. 

"0,  for  a  shield,  a  shield — who  has  a  shield?" 
and  Amphis  paced  up  and  down  in  a  fever  of  ex- 
citement, and  at  last  sprung  to  Dio's  side.     So  did 
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Caius.  But,  at  an  expressive  look  from  Dio,  they 
both  reluctantly  retired  to  their  old  places. 

Meanwhile  the  lictors  were  looking  at  Aulus,  as 
if  in  hope  to  see  some  sign  of  relenting.  Seeing 
none,  they  were  about  stooping  to  pick  up  their 
axes  when  Dio  said, 

"  Listen,  men  I  The  man  of  you  who  stoops  to  take 
his  ax  never  rises  again'' 

The  words  were  spoken  quietly,  but  in  a  tone  of 
sovereign  authority,  with  eyes  that  were  themselves 
thunderbolts,  and  with  every  muscle  beating  impa- 
tiently at  the  lifted  ax  that  frowned  and  threat- 
ened like  the  head  of  Medusa. 

The  men  at  once  straightened  themselves — into 
pale,  open-mouthed  statues. 

« 

"  Now,  iflen,  go  back  to  your  master,  and  do  not 
return,*'  continued  Dio,  without  changing  a  tone  or 
altering  a  muscle. 

The  lictors  obeyed  as  if  quite  without  power  to 
do  otherwise;  stepping  backward,  slowly  and  cau- 
tiously at  first,  with  their  eyes  fixed  helplessly  on 
his,  as  if  fascinated  by  them,  but  ever  moving  faster, 
until  at  last  they  turned  and  fled  headlong. 

The  people  were  wild,  with  delight.  Shout  on 
shout  went  bellowing  over  the  city ;  and  the  great 
war- goddess  on  the  Acropolis  seemed  to  laugh,  and 
exult,  and  almost  leap  in  the  pulsing  light.  Neigh- 
bors wrung  each  other  by  the  hand,  some  tore  off 
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their  tunics  and  waved  them  in  the  air;  the  crowd 
laughed  and  wept  and  tossed  and  shouted  like  an 
hysterical  sea. 

Aulus  still  stood  on  his  seat — for  a  time  speech- 
less with  rage  at  the  scene.  Then  suddenly  recov- 
ering himself  he  roared,  "  You  shall  not  escape  me, 
by  the  head  of  Caesar !  Ho,  centurions !  bring 
hither  your  spearmen  instantly !  "  and  he  beckoned 
violently  toward  the  outskirts  of  the  assembly. 
"  Ho  Severus !  Ho  Albinus !  Make  way  without 
ceremony — use  your  spears  on  the  accursed  rabble.'* 

The  soldiers  began  to  push  toward  the  front. 
The  people  groaned  and  hissed,  and  were  slow  to 
yield  to  the  pressure.  They  were  quickened  by 
prompt  spear  points.  Execrations,  screams,  blows, 
freshened  fast  into  a  gale. 

Caius  sprang  upon  the  bema  and  looked  anxious- 
ly around.  "  Roman  soldiers !  "  he  at  length  hur- 
riedly cried,  "  listen  to  me !  I  have  told  you  that  I 
am  the  son  of  a  Roman  soldier ;  but  I  have  not  told 
you  that  my  father  is  himself  in  the  city,  charged  by 
the  emperor  and  the  senate  to  prevent  just  such 
things  as  you  are  now  set  to  do.  Ah  !  I  see ;  he  is 
not  only  in  the  city,  but  is  in  this  assembly.  Make 
way,  Athenians,  for  your  friend,  Annaeus  Novatus 
Gallio,  Proconsul  of  Achaia  !  **  and  he  pointed  to 
an  eminent  white  head  slowly  making  way  through 
the  crowd. 
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The  soldiers  hesitated.  The  crowd  that  had 
found  it  impossible  to  part  before  the  soldiers, 
melted  like  a  dream  before  the  now  rapidly-advanc- 
ing figure.  Soon  he  was  at  the  hurdles — now  he  is 
on  the  bema* 

A  Roman  of  the  old  stamp,  even  to  the  unfash- 
ionable toga ;  grave,  simple  in  dress  and  manner, 
face  bronzed  and  scarred  in  scores  of  campaigns,  a 
Cincinnatus  dug  up  from  the  glory  of  four  hundred 
years  ago^look  at  him,  open-mouthed  Athens! 
This  is  by  no  means  Aulus  Oppicianus,  or  any  kin 
of  his. 

Turning  to  Aulus  he  said,  "  You  are  no  longer 
entitled  to  give  orders  to  the  Roman  troops  in 
Athens.  By  this  document  [and  he  drew  a  parch- 
ment from  the  folds  of  his  toga]  I  am  appointed  to 
succeed  you  at  sight,  and  to  send  you  under  guard 
to  Rome.  Lictors !  arrest  Aulus  in  the  name  of  the 
emperor  and  senate ! 

The  lictors  obeyed  with  alacrity. 

Turning  to  the  Athenians,  he  resumed,  "  I  have 
been  quietly  in  your  assembly  almost  from  the 
opening,  and  see  that  you  have  been  largely  the 
victims  of  a  conspiracy.  I  think  that  you  now  see 
it.  Fear  nothing  from  me.  All  your  ancient  rights 
shall  be  respected.  Even  Sinon  shall  not  be  con- 
demned save  by  your  own  tribunals  and  according 
to  your  historic  forms  of  procedure — though  I  can- 
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not  say  that  they  are  much  to  the  taste  of  a  Roman 
soldier/*  and  he  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

Stepping  down  from  the  bema^  he  tenderly  em- 
braced Dio.  "  Son  of  my  dearest  friend,  and  worthy 
of  your  sire,  I  greet  you  in  the  name  of  those  grand 
old  days  of  both  your  country  and  mine,  which  you 
have  to-day  raised  from  the  dead.  If  any  man  says 
that  Dio,  son  of  Dionysius,  is  not  faithful  and  brave 
— as  brave  and  mighty  as  ever  fought  under  shield 
— I,  Annaeus  Novatus,  give  him  the  lie.*' 

You  should  have  heard  the  shouts  that  went  up, 
volley  after  volley  !  What  splendid  lungs  those  old 
Greeks  of  the  open  air  and  palestra  had — sky  rend- 
ers I  Amphis  led  off  with  tremendous  enthusiasm. 
Standing  on  the  hurdles,  balancing  himself  with  in- 
finite dexterity,  he  batoned  off  the  uproarious  thou- 
sands, with  a  scarf  snatched  from  the  younger  Sinon, 
quite  as  well  as  any  leader  of  a  modern  orchestra 
could  have  done. 

Dio  and  Amphis  went  home  that  day  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  people — as  did  Chron  also.  He 
was  met  tearing  down  the  Street  of  the  Archons 
like  a  tempest.  The  crowd  prudently  made  way. 
Discovering  his  master  mounted  on  a  shield,  the  dog 
unceremoniously  mounted  too ;  and  then,  standing 
with  his  paws  on  Dio's  shoulders,  he  gazed  up  ear- 
nestly for  a  moment  into  a  smiling  face,  and  then 
roared  forth — a  Te  Deum.     Long  live  Chron  ! 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THUNDER  FROM  MARS'  HILL — BUT  NOT  FROM  MARS. 

N.O  doubt  Theophrastus  was  a  great  liar.  But 
he  told  the  truth  when  he  said  that  Paul  was 
in  Athens. 

Paul  in  Athens  !  What  an  honor  and  privilege, 
did  the  city  but  know  it !  Never  since  the  days  of 
Cecrops  has  so  illustrious  a  visitor  touched  the  sto- 
ried shores  of  Attica.  Never  from  her  own  historic 
and  immortal  sons  has  fallen  so  great  a  shadow  over 
and  beyond  the  walls  of  Themistocles.  Not  even 
Pallas  Promachos  herself  so  towered  over  the  city 
till  distant  Sunium  caught  the  flashing  of  her  spear. 
A  greater  traveler  than  Herodotus,  a  greater  builder 
than  Pericles,  a  greater  warrior  than  Miltiades,  a 
greater  teacher  than  Socrates  or  Plato,  a  greater 
(because  more  soul-swaying)  orator  than  Demos- 
thenes, an  author  more  potential  and  famous  than 
any  that  ever  "  witched  the  world  "  in  classic  Greek 
— such  is  Paul,  the  scholar,  the  reformer,  the  hero, 
the  saint,  the  inspired  man,  the  great  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles,  now  in  Athens, 

But  Athens  does  not  yet  realize  this.  She  is  the 
Greek  Jerusalem.     She  has  always  had  the  sad  trick 
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of  not  recognizing  her  great  men  till  they  were  gone. 
Were  God  manifest  in  the  flesh  in  the  midst  of  her, 
she  would,  I  fear,  be  blind  to  the  fact  till  she  had 
crucified  him.  Ho,  men  of  Athens,  the  inquisitive, 
the  sharp-witted,  awake  to  your  mighty  but  swift- 
footed  opportunity!  You  see  among  you  only  a 
plain  stranger  who  has  managed  to  make  a  new  buzz 
in  your  always  buzzing  Agora.  But  history  will  see 
in  him  a  man-earthquake,  a  phenomenal  Titan 
whose  head  is  above  the  clouds,  whose  Briarean 
hands  overturn  mountains,  and  whose  tread  shakes 
two  hemispheres.  AWAKE,  I  say,  ye  sons  of  Ce- 
crops,  and  admirers  of  heroes ! 

As  for  me,  would  that  I  might  once  set  eyes  on 
the  face  of  this  great  man,  and  hear  him  deliver  his 
greater  message!  What  hinders?  Does  he  not 
speak  to-day  on  Mars'  Hill  to  the  principal  men  of 
the  city?  To  be  sure,  I  am  not  of  these  principal 
men ;  but  my  friends  Dio  and  Amphis  undoubtedly 
are,  (especially  since  the  trial  just  described,  now  two 
days  old,)  and  they  will  take  me  with  them,  amid 
hastening  groups  of  long-robed  city  fathers,  and  of 
elect  young  men,  soon  to  be  city  fathers,  in  whose 
hair  glitters  the  golden  grasshopper,  up  the  famous 
sixteen  steps,  and  seat  me  with  themselves  on  one 
of  those  famous  stone  benches  whence,  under  the 
midnight  stars,  have  gone  forth  from  age  to  age, 
since  the  days  of  Draco,  those  great  decisions  which 
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distant .  nations  have  held  most  venerable.  I  am 
thankful.  I  have  always  had  a  weakness  for  good 
company. 

Immense  in  stature  ?  No.  Robed  like  a  prinxre  ? 
No.  Beautiful  or  majestic  in  face  or  port  ?  No — 
unless  there  is"  something  beautiful  and  majestic  in 
a  broad,  beetling  brow,  eyes  full  of  resolution,  feat- 
ures which,  though  thin  and  worn  and  irregular, 
are  so  vivid  with,  thought,  earnestness,  and  right- 
eousness, as  almost  to  suggest  a  lanterned  sun. 
Abashed  ?  No.  What  saintly  and  gentle  audacity 
in  his  whole  look  and  bearing  !  It  is  as  if  were  be- 
fore him  the  humblest  demos  of  Aristophanes  instead 
of  the  magnates  of  the  Street  of  the  Archons  and  the 
scholar-princes  of  the  Academy,  the  Porch,  the  Gar- 
den, and — I  was  about  to  say  the  Lyceum  ;  but  no, 
Theophrastus  and  his  disciples,  for  some  reason,  are 
absent. 

All  eyes  are  bent  on  the  speaker,  like  the  bows  of 
mighty  men  drawn  tip  to  tip.  Hark !  he  begins  to 
speak.  I  hear  a  voice,  not  loud,  but  clear,  court- 
eous, persuasive ;  uttering  freely  with  a  foreign  ac- 
cent, not  exactly  the  Greek  of  Xenophon  and  Eu- 
ripides, but  one  even  better  understood,  and  fully 
as  capable  of  carrying  all  the  thunders  and  light- 
nings of  thought  and  feeling. 

"  Do  they  remember  his  former  address  from  the 
same  spot  ?    At  its  close  they  had  said,  *  We  wiH 
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hear  thee  again  of  this  matter/  and  now  he  would 
proceed  to  unfold  more  fully  the  message  he  was 
sent  to  deliver. 

".  He  is  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  beauty  and 
value  of  much  that  he  sees  about  him.  For  now 
several  days  he  has  noticed  the  inquiring  spirit  of 
the  people,  breathed  their  inspiring  air,  gazed  on 
their  charming  landscapes,  gone  in  and  out  among 
their  wonderful  sculptures  and  architectures.  These 
had  brought  freshly  before  him  their  still  more  won- 
derful history,  together  with  the  names  and  works 
of  authors  who  had  been  the  study  and  delight  of 
his  youth. 

"  Athens  is  a  city  of  ideas.  Among  these  ideas 
are  plainly  many  that  are  just,  salutary,  and  sub- 
lime. But  it  is  also  plain  that  among  these  also 
must  be  many  of  another  sort.  The  intellectual 
world  of  Athens,  especially  as  related  to  religious 
speculation,  is  in  a  state  of  great  confusion.  Differ- 
ent schools  of  thought  are  perpetually  contending 
with  each  other.  Sometimes  these  contests  are  al- 
most battles,  and  the  city  becomes  like  that  cave  of 
yEolus  which  the  poets  have  sung,  when  all  its  winds 
are  let  loose  together.  It  appears  that  no  amount 
of  talent  and  culture  and  opportunity  has  sufficed 
to  reason  out  a  religious  system  that  can  command 
the  assent  of  all. 

"What  the  bright-minded  Greek  has  never  yet 
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done  is  really  the  thing  that  cannot  be  done.  Phil- 
osophical reasoning  can  never  reveal  and  establish  a 
creed  for  the  common  people,  nor  even  unite  phi- 
losophers themselves  on  any  one  religious  system. 
AH  experience  is  against  it.  If  such  a  system  is  to 
be  enjoyed  by  the  world  at  large  it  must  be  super- 
naturally  revealed,  and  proved  by  some  other  evi- 
dence than  belongs  to  abstract  speculation.  As 
Plato  long  since  said,  *  Some  teacher  must  come 
from  the  Supreme,  accredited  as  a  Divine  messenger 
by  such  evidence  as  all  can  feel  the  force  of.*  Now 
such  teachers  have  from  time  to  time  appeared ;  but 
by  far  the  greatest  of  them  appeared  only  a  few 
years  ago  in  Judea,  and  was  evidenced  by  mighty 
'  signs  and  wonders  to  an  extent  never  before  wit- 
nessed. He  taught  one  self-existent  God ;  infinite 
in  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness;  and  who  is  the 
author  of  all  other  beings,  even  of  the  substance  of 
which  they  are  made.  This  God  only  is  to  be  wor- 
shiped ;  and  in  his  worship  he  does  not  allow  him- 
self to  be  represented  by  pictures  and  statues.  The 
entire  universe  is  governed  by  him ;  and  not  an 
event,  however  small,  but  passes  under  his  scepter. 
As  to  man,  he  made  him  body  and  spirit,  made  the 
spirit  immortal,  and  wrote  his  will  in  regard  to 
character  and  conduct  largely  in  the  human  con- 
science. This  will  men  have  resisted  and  violated  to 
an  awful  extent,  so  that  all  countries  and  histories 
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are  confessedly  full  of  wickedness.  God  looked 
down  with  vast  compassion  on  this  vast  moral  ruin 
and  its  natural  outcome  of  error ;  and,  finally,  de- 
scended into  the  world  in  human  form  to  enlighten 
its  darkness,  atone  for  its  guilt,  and  reclaim  its 
guilty.  [Here  Paul,  with  voice  low  and  tremulous, 
with  eyes  full  of  tears,  and  with  words  which  them- 
selves wept  and  bled,  told  in  full  the  pathetic  sfory 
of  Jesus.]  Now,  whoever  repents  of  his  sins,  and 
believes  in  this  Divine  Saviour,  whose  name  is  Jesus 
Christ,  will  be  pardoned,  and  at  death  attain  eternal 
felicity.  This  evangel,  Jesus,  on  leaving  the  world, 
committed  to  his  disciples  for  proclamation  among 
all  nations.  And  they  are  now  going  abroad  in 
every  direction  to  fulfill  this  mission.  At  last  Ath- 
ens has  been  reached.  Will  Athens  hear?  He  that 
believeth  shall  be  SAVED,  and  he  that  believeth  not 
shall  be  CONDEMNED. 

"  How  should  they  know  all  this  to  be  true  ? 
They  have  not  themselves  seen  the  far-away  mir- 
acles by  which  Jesus  is  said  to  have  confirmed  his 
teaching;  by  what  should  they,  of  another  time,  and 
country,  know  of  the  new  doctrine?  Lo,  a  great 
test,  open  to  all  men!  Let  them  repent  of  known 
sin,  and  then  invoke  light  from  the  Most  High. 
The  light  will  be  sure  to  come.  The  Most  High 
will  gradually  reveal  himself  and  his  doctrine.  And, 
if  any  find  themselves  lacking  motive  to  use  this 
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most  safe,  reasonable,  and  righteous  test  of  the 
Christian  system,  let  them  compare  this  system  with 
any  other  known  to  them,  and  then  admit  at  least 
the  possibility  of  its  being  true,  and  that,  if  true,  its 
neglect  will  be  followed  by  unspeakable  disaster/* 

Such  is  the  merest  epitome  of  the  thunder  on 
Mars'  Hill.  Would  that  all  Athens  could  have 
heard  it !  All  along  Paul  has  seemed  to  speak  as 
in  the  presence  of  the  UNKNOWN  GOD — all  along 
as  having  immediate  vision  of  the  Resurrection, 
the  Judgment,  and  the  Cross.  As  that  Cross  pro- 
claimed the  Crucified  in  three  languages,  so  Paul 
has  done  to-day.  In  voice,  in  look,  in  gesture  he 
has  poured  out  his  message.  No  part  of  him  has 
been  silent.  Every  part  of  him  has  pleaded  with 
the  people  as  never  did  Demosthenes.  And  yet,  the 
impression  left  is  not  so  much  that  of  a  great  orator 
as  of  a  fountain  under  vast  pressure  bursting  forth 
with  irresistible  force  in  every  direction ;  of  a  con- 
flagration got  beyond  control ;  of  a  volcano  through 
whose  torn  sides  the  fiery  floods  leap  by  a  hundred 
different  vents.  He  could  not  help  speaking.  But 
with  all  the  torrent,  and  fire,  and  thunder  of  his 
speech  were  mingled  such  winning  courtesy,  and 
grave  concern,  and  utter  tenderness  of  tone  and 
manner  as  they  had  never  witnessed  in  any  other 
speaker.     And  no  wonder ;  for  it  is  not  he  that  has 

spoken,  but  the  HoLY  GHOST.     And,  as  I  have 
80 
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« 

gazed  at  him,  with  all  my  soul  in  my  eyes,  a  white 
light  has  seemed  to  issue  from  his  lips,  in  the 
purity  and  brightness  of  which  all  the  myths  both 
of  the  temples  and  the  schools  seemed  to  be  exhal- 
ing as  a  mist  under  a  summer  sun,  not  only  from 
this  Hill  of  Mars,  but  also  from  all  the  lowlands  of 
Attica- 
Can  it  be  only  a  seeming  ?  Plainly,  Areopagus  is 
profoundly  impressed.  For  the  moment  its  sciences 
appear  mere  trickery  of  words,  its  speculations  mere 
cobwebs,  its  traditions  black  emptiness  itself.  The 
Garden  trembles ;  tremble  the  Porch  and  the  Acad- 
emy. But  conviction  is  not  conversion ;  and,  after 
all,  these  trembling  conscript  fathers  may  do  as  will 
the  trembling  Felix  a  little  later.     God  forbid ! 

It  is  a  supreme  moment.  The  scales  tremble 
with  fate — first  this  way  and  then  that.  Will  it  be 
Tekel?  Pray  for  them,  Paul !  Pray  for  them,  Dio ! 
Above  all,  pray  for  them,  O  Jesus,  the  Intercessor ! 
And  the  Goddess  of  Wisdom  looks  down  on  them 
from  my  right  and  seems  to  say,  Will  they  have 
wisdom  enough?  And  Mars  looks  down  on  them 
from  my  left  and  seems  to  say.  Will  they  have  cour^ 
age  enough  ?  And  the  snaky  Eumenides  peer  up  at 
them  from  their  sanctuary,  just  at  my  feet,  and 
seem  to  say.  Will  they  have  conscience  enough  ? 

Speak  Dio !  You  have  suddenjy  come  to  great 
influence,  even  with  these  white-haired  primates  of 
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the  land ;  now  strain  it  to  the  utmost  for  your  King 
and  country. 

He  rises.  Amid  the  profoundest  hush  he  nar- 
rates simply  his  own  experience.  "He  could  not 
content  himself  with  the  religious  traditions  of  his 
country.  So  he  had  betaken  himself  to  the  feet  of 
all  the  philosophies,  only  to  find  that  the  world  by 
wisdom  knows  not  God.  But,  happily,  a  friend  had 
suggested  to  him  that  method  of  inquiry  of  which 
they  had  heard  to-day.  By  degrees  it  proved  suc- 
cessful. The  light  grew  upon  him  as  with  prayer 
and  effort  at  conscientious  living  he  sought  after 
God  if  haply  he  might  find  him,  until  now  Christ 
Jesus  and  his  religion  stood  revealed  to  him  as  the 
clearest  and  most  precious  of  truth.  He  was  anxious 
that  his  friends  should  try  the  method  which  had 
proved  so  fruitful  to  himself.  He  could  not  doubt 
of  the  result.  And  such  a  result !  By  all  means  let 
them  neither  decline  nor  defer  action.  It  would  be 
as  the  Propylea  to  the  Acropolis — nay,  as  the  steps 
by  which  a  monarch  ascends  his  throne.** 

Amphis  promptly  follows.  "  For  his  part  he  is 
satisfied  with  the  new  teacher.  Had  he  asked  them 
to  make  trial  of  the  Christian  religion  by  some  dis- 
honorable or  extremely  hazardous  action,  by  some 
great  folly  or  such  feat,  as  that  of  the  twelve  la- 
bors of  Hercules,  or  that  which  they  had  witnessed 
two  days  agone  on   the   Pnyx,  they  might  have 
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hesitated,  but  since  he  has  asked  for  only  so  feasi- 
ble, safe,  and  excellent  a  thing  as  a  course  of  pray- 
ing and  conscientious  living,  he,  for  one,  will  not 
say  him  Nay.  Nor  will  he  ask  for  a  sign — ^such  as 
he  understands  the  apostle  sometimes  gives.  His 
friend  Dio*s  experience  is  to  him  as  good  as  a 
miracle." 

And  now,  from  my  right,  comes  a  feeble  and  trem- 
bling voice.  I  look  around  and  see  a  man  apparent- 
ly in  the  last  extremity  of  old  age  and  weakness, 
still  retaining  his  seat,  and  leaning  forward  heavily 
on  his  staff.  "The  young  and  strong,**  says  he, 
**  can  take  time.  But  I  am  on  life's  last  verge.  In 
my  house  is  a  sick  friend  who  has  only  a  few  days, 
perhaps  only  a  few  hours,  to  live.  If  it  is  important 
for  us  to  believe  in  this  new  religion  before  we  go 
hence,  it  is  important  that  it  be  by  a  method  that 
requires  but  little  time  and  effort.  Will  not  the 
apostle  prove  himself  by  some  mighty  work  ?  They 
who  have  no  to-morrow  must  believe  to-day.*' 

"^  sign  /  "  cries  Protagorus,  chief  of  the  Stoics. 

"A  sign  /  a  sign  I  **  rises  confusedly  from  all  parts 
of  the  assembly. 

"  Yes,"  adds  the  Garden  in  the  person  of  our  old 
acquaintance,  Leucippus,  "  let  the  stranger  approve 
himself  by  some  wonderful  work.  We  cannot  judge 
of  what  his  Master  did,  or  of  what  himself  has  done 
elsewhere.     Let  him  do  here  and  now  something 
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to  warrant  faith.  Such  a  wonder  as  the  resurrec- 
tion, of  which  he  has  assured  us  again  and  again, 
surely  needs  a  miracle  to  make  it  credible." 

For  now  some  time  my  attention  has  been  occa- 
sionally drawn  to  a  man  apparently  much  agitated, 
sitting  opposite;  face  bowed  on  his  hands.  He 
now  staggers  to  his  feet.  With  difficulty  I  recog- 
nize Epigetes.  The  shadow  of  two  days  ago  is  now 
the  shadow  of  a  shadow — so  utterly  colorless,  wast- 
ed, and  corpse-like,  that  one  wonders  he  is  able  to 
stand  alone.  He  is  not  able.  See,  he  is  sinking — 
would  fall  were  it  not  that  the  priest  of  Jupiter  has 
sprung  to  his  side  and  caught  him.  He  tries  to 
speak.  Nothing  but  an  indistinct  murmur  issues 
from  his  white  lips.  He  tries  again  with  even  less 
success.  Still  another  desperate  effort ;  this  time 
quite  without  sound.  A  cold  sweat  starts  to  his 
forehead.  His  head  sinks  to  his  breast.  A  gasp,  and 
his  whole  weight  settles  on  the  arm  of  Demetrius. 

"  He  has  fainted  !  **  exclaims  the  priest. 

Dio  and  Amphis  hasten  to  him.  They  lay  him 
down  gently  on  the  stone  bench.  His  features  are 
livid,  his  eyes  set,  not  a  breath  is  apparent.  They 
feel  for  his  pulse. 

"  He  is  dead,"  says  Dio,  solemnly. 

**  This  is  what  I  feared,"  cries  Demetrius  after  a 
moment's  examination.  "  Epigetes  has  been  stay- 
ing with  me  since  coming  to  the  city,  and  I  have 
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seen  plainly  that  both  oil  and  wick  were  almost  gone 
from  the  lamp.  Nothing  has  kept  him  alive  for 
days  but  an  absorbing  desire  to  undo,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  wrong  he  has  done,  by  testifying  at  the 
approaching  trial  of  Sinon.  That  this  might  be  al- 
lowed him  he  prayed.  That  he  might  attain  this 
he  used  every  means  of  nursing  and  medicine.  He 
strove  like  a  giant  with  the  fatal  phthisis  for  a  few 
more  days  in  which  to  do  work  meet  for  repentance. 
He  might  have  gained  his  object  had  he  not  insisted 
on  coming  here.  But  he  thought  that  perhaps  his 
testimony,  as  a  dying  man,  to  the  New  Doctrine 
might  have  some  weight  with  the  people.  It  would 
at  least  be  a  comforting  expression  of  his  passionate 
gratitude  toward  the  Saviour  who  died  for  his  sins. 
This  was  the  testimony  he  was  just  now  trying  to 
give,  and  which  I  now  feel  bound  to  give  in  his 
stead.  'Promise  me,*  said  he,  as  I  with  difficulty 
helped  him  up  these  steps  this  morning,  *  that  if  I 
cannot  do  what  I  intend  you  will  do  it  for  me.' 
And  I  promised  him.  So  now,  by  my  voice,  ye 
men  of  Athens,  the  dead  Epigetes  calls  you 
to  the  same  penitence  and  prayer  by  which  he  came 
forth  into  light.  And,  although  a  priest  of  Zeus, 
I  cannot  but  declare  my  conviction  that  nothing 
else  will  go  so  far  toward  clearing  up  the  darkness 
which  the  speculations  and  sins  of  ages  have  brought 
upon  us.** 
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"  Room  for  the  Apostle — room  !  "  calls  out  Dio, 
waving  his  hand,  as,  overlooking  all  heads,  he  sees 
Paul  approaching  the  group  that  had  compacted  it- 
self about  the  dead  man. 

On  comes  the  man  of  God,  with  slow  and  stately 
step.  The  eyes  of  beholders  grow  tremulous  as  the 
stars  in  the  depths  of  the  breeze-smitten  sea  as  they 
gaze  more  closely  on  the  mingled  mystery  and  maj- 
esty of  that  plain,  worn  face.  Down  the  narrow  lane 
of  breathless  men,  as  if  borne  along  by  some  heav- 
enly force,  quite  without  effort  or  even  conscious- 
ness of  his  own,  he  moves  to  the  side  of  the  corpse, 
and  takes  the  limp  hand. 

"  God  of  all  nations,  reigning  not  more  in  the  land 
of  the  Israelite  than  in  that  of  the  Greek,  on  the 
height  of  Zion  than  on  this  height  of  Mars,  hear  the 
voice  of  thy  servant,  and  bear  witness  to  thy  Son 
Jesus  and  his  message  by  me  delivered  this  day ! 
In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  rise,  Epigetes,  and  be 
whole ! " 

Will  the  dead  man  obey  ?  Ah,  what  a  hush,  even 
of  thoughts  !  Does  not  an  earthquake  follow  when 
Nature  holds  her  breath  ?  It  follows  now.  For  we 
see  the  eyes  of  the  dead  slowly  open,  the  hollow 
cheek  round  out  and  paint  itself  with  vermilion,  the 
skeleton  form  take  on  symmetry  in  robust  flesh  and 
blood  of  young  manhood.  With  a  spring,  as  if  over- 
whelming re-enforcements  had  come  unexpectedly  to 
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a  lost  battle,  Epigetes  comes  to  his  feet.  Is  this — 
can  this  be  the  man  of  a  moment  ago  ?  He  seems 
for  a  moment  to  be  asking  this  question  of  his  own 
dazed  perceptions.  And  then,  as  he  sees  Paul  be- 
fore him,  and  feels  the  throb  of  his  hand  holding  his 
own,  and  recollection  comes  to  his  help  with  its 
floods,  his  face  grows  more  radiant.  He  sinks  on 
his  knees  and  exclaims,  "  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul, 
who  fargiveth  all  thine  iniquities^  who  healeth  all 
thy  diseases  J  who  redeemeth  thy  life  from  destruc- 
tion !  " 

After  God  has  spoken  let  man  be  silent.  So  thinl 
Paul  and  his  disciples.  And  they  silently  descend 
into  the  Agora,  leaving  behind  them  groups  in  ex- 
cited though  hushed  conversation.  Do  these  groups 
believe?  Has  Leucippus  given  up  on  the  spot  his 
Epicureanism  and  almighty  atoms,  Protagoras  his 
materialistic  necessity,  the  mythologist  his  many 
gods,  and  each  his  sins  ?  Or,  will  these  Areopagites, 
recovering  somewhat  from  their  astonishment,  be- 
gin to  speculate  and  explain  away,  and  talk  learn- 
edly about  optical  illusions,  and  jugglery,  and  the 
magic  art,  and  the  possibilities  of  natural  law,  and 
so  end  in  losing  their  common  sense  and  their  op- 
portunity? We  shall  see.  But  we  must  not  forget 
that  the  resources  of  cavil  are  boundless,  and  that 
wherever  there  is  not  a  will  there  is  never  a  way. 

A  certain  neophyte  went  home,  and,  out  of  the 
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fullness  and  joyfulness  of  his  faith,  to  which  the 

events  of  the  morning  had  given  new  wings,  wrote 

the  following: 

Ta  Thaumata. 
Tell  us,  ye  All,  whence  came  ye, 

In  the  far  days  of  old, 
When  Naught  was  the  only  something, 

And  that  was  black  and  cold  ? 
Then  rose  the  great  Eternal, 

And  smote  on  the  frozen  night. 
Till,  like  a  beaten  anvil, 

It  shot  forth  showers  of  light. 

The  sparks  are  stars  in  heaven. 

Are  suns  of  day  and  night. 
Are  skies  and  lands  and  waters 

Ablaze  with  life  for  light : 
Behold  the  countless  wonders. 

Which  all  from  nothing  came, 
When  rose  the  great  Eternal 

And  smote  the  Naught  aflame ! 

Who  goes  amid  these  legions. 

And  chooses  out  their  way, 
•  As  on  through  trampled  ages 

They  sweep  to  us  to-day  ? 
Is  witless  Chance  their  leader  ? 

Or  Fate^  the  deaf  and  blind  ? 
Or  go  they  self-directed, 

Their  goal  sublime  to  find  ? 

Fleeter  than  winds  those  coursers — 

No  yoke  upon  their  necks  ? 
Fiercer  than  stonns  yon  chargers — 

No  rein  their  fury  checks  ? 
Each  lightning  hoof  its  thunder 

Along  the  ages  peals — 
From  Milky  Way  uprises 

No  thunder  of  His  wheels  ? 
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Thou  fool !  the  Cause  of  causes 

Is  in  that  host  to-day, 
And  he  who  made  the  wonders 

Now  makes  their  Milky  Way : 
Through  all  the  wide  horizons 

His  guiding  scepter  swings, 
And  naught  on  earth  refuses — 

Save  man — this  King  of  kings. 

Save  man  /  ah,  saving  dreadful ! 

How  can  I  tell  the  tale  ! 
My  very  soul  within  me 

At  thought  of  it  turns  pale — 
At  thought  of  hand  uplifted, 

A  clenched,  blaspheming  hand. 
To  smite  away  that  scepter. 

Which  ought  the  All  command. 

A  scepter  high  and  sacred, 

A  scepter  like  the  sun, 
Which  he  who  rashly  touches 

Is  evermore  undone : 
But  what  of  him  who  straineth. 

To  where  the  angels  fly, 
And  then  the  glory  sraiteth — 

What  can  he  do  but  die? 

Of  course^  the  King  Eternal, 

The  King  who  all  things  can, 
Will  slay  this  daring  rebel, 

This  wicked,  puny  man! 
Of  course^  this  monarch  wondrous, 

Of  sway  as  just  as  grand. 
Will  flash  to  hell  the  madman 

Who  dares  such  sway  withstand. 

Now  lift  your  hands  in  wonder. 
All  ye  who  hear  my  lay ! 

At  what  I  haste  to  tell  you. 
In  fittest  words  I  may — 
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A  tale  so  sweet  and  thrilling 

That  never  yet  its  peer 
Was  found  in  all  the  marvels 

That  quake  a  human  ear. 

Oh  tell  me  not  of  heroes 

Who  did  their  country  save. 
When  foes  with  spade  of  battle 

Had  dug  for  it  a  grave — 
Whose  plumes  and  swords  went  flashing 

Athwart  the  night  of  strife, 
And  hewed  by  death  immortal 

A  shining  way  to  lifel 

Nor  yet  of  Cause  Eternal, 

Who  made  the  pitchy  Naught 
All  white  with  shining  armies, 

At  smiting  of  his  thought — 
A  thought  that  then  took  scepter, 

And  blazed  those  hosts  before, 
That  star  and  motes  a  monarch 

Might  follow  evermore. 

I  know  a  tale  more  epic 

Than  even  things  like  these. 
Which  make  the  deeps  within  me 

To  swell  and  sing  like  seas — 
How  Love  on  Wrath  uprising 

Flung  whitest  arms  around. 
And  kissed  away  the  thunders 

That  on  its  lips  were  found : 

How  God,  the  wondrous  Maker, 

And  wondrous  King  also, 
Put  off  his  robes  of  glory. 

And  put  on  man  below ; 
Then,  sword  of  justice  raising. 

As  highest  heaven  high. 
Smote  with  it  His  own  bosom, 

That  God  for  man  might  die. 
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So,  lift  yoar  hands  in  wonder, 

All  ye  who  list  to-day ! 
For  never  yet  such  glory 

To  human  ears  found  way  ! 
O  all  ye  sinful  dwellers, 

Beneath  the  sapphire  dome  ! 
Lift  up  triumphant  anthem 

Till  quakes  your  sapphire  home ; 
For  God,  sublime  and  sinless. 

Himself  for  sin  has  given. 
And,  blood  of  Jesus  sprinkling. 

Makes  Milky  Way  to  Heaven. 
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CHAPTER  XX, 

OSSA  ON  PELION— CALVARY  ON  OLYMPUS. 

IF  I  had  a  thousand  minster  bells  I  would  now 
ring  them.  If  I  had  a  thousand  silver  trumpets 
I  would  now  blow  them.  If  I  had  at  command 
all  the  Orphei  and  Marsyades  and  Amphions  and 
Chirons,  they  should  now  turn  Athens  into  a  tri- 
umphing Odeon ;  and  the  walls  of  Themistocles, 
and  Lycabettus,  and  even  distant  Pames,  should 
dance  to  the  wonderful  strains. 

Why? 

Partly,  because  of  this  glorious  Attic  day — so 
soft,  so  bright,  so  full  of  festival  airs  and  colors  and 
sounds — a  leaf  torn  out  of  heaven's  calendar,  and 
thrown  down  to  the  Athenians  as  a  specimen  of  the 
days  they  have  above. 

Partly,  because  the  wild  tempest  that  shrieked  and 
howled  about  our  galley,  and  threatened  to  engulf 
it,  has  quite  blown  over,  and  lo,  the  great  trireme 
floats  uninjured  over  a  smiling  sea.  Does  not 
Sophocles  say,  "  Let  them  laugh  who  win  ?  '*  * 

Also,  because  Dionysius  has  returned  from  Delphi 
— returned   to   be  glad  that  he  could   not  return 

♦Elect,  1299. 
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sooner,  and  to  hear  with  indescribable  emotion,  on 
all  hands,  how  astonishingly  the  fortunes  of  his 
house  have  been  upheld ;  but  chiefly  from  the  eager 
lips  of  that  proud  mother,  who,  not  content  with 
any  thing  less  than  hearing  and  seeing  for  herself, 
had,  unknown  to  Dio,  joined  the  party  of  the  priest- 
ess, and  from  the  cave  been  an  unseen  witness  of  all 
that  had  occurred,  and  who  never  tired  of  pouring 
into  untiring  ears  the  thrilling  story.  To  Dio 
the  parents  said  nothing;  but  then  how  eloquent 
some  silences  can  be  !  Dio  saw  in  the  dear  faces 
what  was  dearer  to  him  (and  louder)  than  all  sten- 
torian cheers  of  the  populace. 

Also,  the  demagogue  Sinons  have  ceased  to  be 
demagogues.  Not  that  they  are  dead,  or  become 
disciples  of  Paul.  But  they  have  been  tried,  con- 
demned, made  to  surrender  the  inheritance  of  Dam- 
aris,  and  even  to  refund  the  revenues  they  have 
derived  from  that  source  for  many  years.  They  are 
no  longer  *'  the  friends  of  the  people.**  The  people 
have  found  them  out.  And  yet  they  have  managed 
to  escape  their  full  deserts  as  pirates  and  assassins  ; 
partly  because  of  the  unwillingness  of  Damaris  (and 
so  of  Dio)  to  appear  against  them,  and  partly  be- 
cause of  the  strategy  of  Theophrastus,  their  advo- 
cate. He  pleaded  insanity  in  their  behalf.  He  was 
able  to  prove  that  at  times  they  were  quite  deranged 
'■^  the  views  they  took  of  the  property  and  lives  of 
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other  pedple.  The  Dicasts,  however,  thought  that 
citizens  subject  to  such  dangerous  spasms  could  not 
well  be  allowed  to  remain  at  large  in  Athens.  They 
must  at  least  be  banished.  The  philosopher  tried 
hard  to  persuade  the  judges  that,  even  if  his  tlients 
had  committed  what  is  called  piracy  and  murder, 
these  things,  in  the  last  analysis,  are  nothing  but 
certain  motions  of  the  brain,  and  so  as  necessary 
and  unblameworthy  as  the  motion  of  trees  in  a  gale. 
But  the  court  contented  itself  with  saying  that 
brain  motions  of  that  sort  were  a  very  unpleasant 
sort  of  motions  to  the  public ;  so  it  behooved  the 
people  to  convert  them  into  another  sort  of  motion, 
equally  necessary  and  unblameworthy,  namely,  leav- 
ing the.  country,  after  a  month  in  which  to  settle  up 
affairs.  So  the  harpies  are  now  pluming  their  wings 
for  flight.  Laocoon*s  serpents,  with  their  giant 
folds  torn  and  heads  bruised  almost  beyond  recog- 
nition, are  slowly  worming  their  way  back  toward 
the  sea.  Away  with  you,  slimy  monsters,  to  Tene- 
dos,  or  further  !     We  cast  a  stone  after  you. 

And  Aulus  Oppicianus  has  gone — gone  a  prison- 
er ;  gone  to  suffer,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  condign  pun- 
ishment at  Rome  ;  gone  with  this  stone  from  Soph- 
ocles flung  after  him  :  "  Thou  art  seized  as  thou 
hast  seized ;  fortune  takes  the  hunter  in  his  own 
toils."  *     Get  out,  wolf,  and  give  place  to  a  man  ! 

•CEd.  Col.,  1025. 
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Hail,  Annaeus  Novatus  Gallto !  a  itian  simple,  yet 
cultured ;  a  man  just  and  strong  and  firm,  and  yet 
amiable  ;  a  man  to  make  summer  instead  of  winter 
through  all  the  venerable  and  storied  land.  So  Dio- 
nysius'  felt,  who  had  known  him  so  long  and  well. 
And  let  honeyed  Hymettus  and  woody  Cithaeron 
and  **  Sunium's  marbled  steep  *'  clap  their  hands  in 
the  warm  new  sunshine ! 

Better  still.  Paul  is  still  in  the  city,  and  doing 
more  in  a  single  day  to  lead  honest  inquirers  into 
the  light  than  years  of  solitary  groping  could  do,  of 
groping  in  company  with  the  Porch,  the  Garden, 
the  Lyceum,  or  even  the  New  or  Old  Academy,  To 
be  sure,  honest  inquirers  are  not  many.  Athens  is 
a  city  of  notions ;  and  the  notions  come  and  go  as 
easily  as  do  the  crafts  of  all  sizes  and  sorts  that  to* 
day  skim  her  summer  sea.  But  some  persons  c/eav€ 
to  the  new  teacher,  and  daily  at  the  mansion  of 
Dionysius  thirstily  drink  in  the  pure  truth  from  the 
fountain  of  inspiration.  The  earnest  seekers  have 
become  princely  finders.  They  are  already  ages 
Aipon  ages  in  advance  of  Socrates  and  Plato  ;  and  a 
whole  eternity  in  advance  of  Democritus  and  Leu- 
cippus  and  Theophrastus.  (By  the  way,  this  last 
philosopher  has  not  been  seen  in  the  city  since  the 
close  of  Sinon's  trial ;  and  some  are  saying  that  he 
has  killed  himself  out  of  mortification,  while  others 
have  heard  that  he  is  preparing  to  emigrate  with  his 
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clients,  an4  so  become  a  greater  peripatetic  than 
ever — in  short,  the  Agora  is  still  cackling  over  the 
last  novelty,  like  any  barn-yard.) 

And  who  are  the  fortunate  catechumens?  The 
whole  family  of  Dionysius,  the  priestess  and  her 
brother,  th^ir  niece  Damaris,  Amphis  and  his  father, 
Eqphorus,  with  his  mother  c^nd  Miriam,  Arno,  and 
Epigetes,  and  the  robber-chief — the  latter  having 
been  left  unmolested  in  consideration  of  the  service 
he  had  done  in  convicting  the  Sinons — and  a  few 
others  whose  names  do  not  appear  in  this  history. 
And  -to-day  the  Apostle  is  to  constitute  these  into 
the  Church  of  Athens  by  baptism. 

All  this  is  well  known  throiigh  the  city,  for  the 
Christians  have  fto  idea  of  concealing  their  new  faith. 
Have  not  the  pagans  set  up  theirs  so  high  on  the 
Acropolis  that  it  can  be  seen  as  far  as  Sunium  ? 
Dionysius  will  do  nothing  less.  So  he  has  invited 
representatives  of  every  class  of  citizens  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  simple  ceremonial  of  the  day. 

And  how  feels  Athens  in  view  of  this  great  and 
bold  defection  from  her  temples  and  traditions? 
Well,  Athens  is  good-natured  just  now.  She  vastly 
admires  heroism,  especially  in  heroic  and  Olympian 
forms.  She  also,  if  possible,  still  more  admires  sue- 
cess ;  and  have  not  the  Dionysii  succeeded  after  a 
most  brilliant  fashion?  Surely  the  gods  cannot  be 
very  much  displeased  at  people  to  whom  they  .grant 
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such  victories.  And  why  should  not  these  frank 
and  brave  Eu  pat  rids  have  tolerance  as  well  as 
these  pesky  philosophers,  who  are,  as  every  body 
knows,  quite  as  unbelieving  and  infinitely  more 
hypocritical  ?  And  they  said,  moreover,  "  They  hold 
to  Zeus  as  firmly  as  we  do,  only  they  think  him  a 
great  deal  greater  and  better  than  we  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  supposing,  and  that  he  ought  to  be  wor- 
shiped in  a  new  way."     So  they  were  reconciled. 

Only  reconciled?  Why,  just  look  again  at  this 
city  of  Cecrops!  All  business  seems  suspended. 
The  Agora  is  aglow  with  flowers.  The  Street  of  the 
Archons  is  full  of  gay  dresses  and  bright  faces,  and 
rejoicing  music  of  all  sorts  ;  and,  on  either  hand,  the 
great  patrician  mansions  are  triumphing  with  laurel 
and  myrtle  and  hundreds  of  long  flowery  chains 
looped  up  against  the  marble  fronts  and  strung  with 
innumerable  garlands.  But  the  Dionysian  palace 
itself — that  IS  the  marvel.  The  whole  front  is  one 
massive  bed  of  the  most  brilliant  and  varied  fruits, 
leaves,  and  flowers,  so  disposed  as  to  resemble  the 
spear-transfixed  pile  of  shields  which  make  the 
Dionysian  coat  of  arms ;  and  around  this  runs  a  gi- 
gantic wreath  of  lilies,  intermingled  with  the  fragrant 
amaricus.  One  would  hardly  think  that  all  Attica 
could  furnish  material  enough  for  such  lavish  deco- 
ration. But  here  it  is — and  evidently  it  is  the  work 
of  the  people.     Some  of  them  are  even  now  putting 
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the  finishing  strokes  to  the  work ;  and  now  they  are 
stealing  down  the  ladders  and  ropes  as  quietly  as 
may  be,  so  as  not  to  attract  notice  within.  What 
can  be  the  matter?  Has  the  Garden  of  Hesperides 
come  over  from  Africa  ?  Have  the  Elysian  Fields 
concluded  to  establish  a  branch  in  Athens  ? 

Ah !  I  forgot  to  mention  a  thing.  For  the  next 
few  days  after  the  events  spoken  of  in  the  last  chap- 
ter, many  consultations  were,  of  course,  held  between 
Damaris  and  her  friends  in  aid  of  the  prosecution 
against  the  Sinons  ;  and,  after  the  successful  ending 
of  that  prosecution,  the  same  persons  were  still 
brought  daily  together  in  waiting  on  the  ministry 
of  Paul.  So  Dio  and  Damaris  drew  closer  and 
closer  to  each  other.  And,  one  day,  the  two  kindred 
semicircles  which  for  some  time  had  been  touching 
and  partly  coinciding,  suddenly  joined  ends  and  be- 
came one  complete  circle — the  two  rivers  which  for 
some  time  had  been  trending  toward  each  other  and 
singing  to  each  other  across  broad  meadows,  at  last 
saw  each  other  across  a  hand-breadth  of  isthmus 
which  instantly  dissolved,  and  they  swept  joyfully 
into  one  channel,  never  to  be  parted  more.  It  was 
on  this  wise. 

Dio  entered,  somewhat  earlier  than  usual,  the 
apartment  where  the  friends  daily  met  the  Apostle. 
Damaris  only  was  there.  She  was  standing  before 
the  painting  of  the  Wrecks  her  back  toward  him, 
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wholly  absorbed  ih  the  picture,  and  tfembling  with 
an  emotion  which  she  struggled  hard  to  control. 
The  young  man  softly  approached  her,  timidly  took 
her  hand.  She  started,  turned  on  him  eyes  filled 
with  tears,  saw  through  her  tears  his  moist  eyes  gaz- 
ing so  tenderly  and  questioningly  into  hers.  What 
did  they  say?  They  said,  ''WiU  thonf'  And 
quick  as  thought  her  glorious  eyes  flashed  back  re- 
ply, "/  wilL"  That  was  aft.  Lips  said  never  a 
word — what  need  ?  The  electric  telegraph  was  in- 
vented before  the  nineteenth  century. 

Dionysius  and  Hyspate  were  seen  entering.  Dio 
led  Damaris  to  meet  them. 

"  I  know  already,  my  dear  parents,"  said  he,  "  that 
you  love  Damaris  as  a  daughter,  and  that  nothing 
will  gratify  you  more  than  to  receive  her  as  such.** 

Surely  the  maiden  had  no  reason  to  complain  of 
the  manner  in  which  she  was  received.  She  saw  a 
royal  gladness  break  forth  like  a  sun  in  the  faces  be- 
fore her ;  and  when  the  father,  without  a  itioment's 
delay  and  without  a  word,  placed  her  hatid  anew  in 
Dio*s,  and  the  mother  silently  kissed  her  cheek,  a 
diviner  light  stole  into  her  eye,  and  transfigured 
anew  every  lovely  feature,  as  she  bowed  her  head 
on  Hyspate's  shoulder,  and  murmured,  "  My  drat 
mother,^' 

But  what  will  Lysymache  and  Demetrius  say? 
They  are  the  guardians  of  their  tiiecfe.  With  absolute 
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power  by  law  to  dispose  of  her  in  marriage.  Will 
they  be  willing  to  give  the  greatest  Athenian  heir- 
ess to  Dio  ?  The  priestess  has  always  shown  a  cer- 
tain reluctance  to  speak  of  the  Dionysii,  and  though 
this  reluctance  has  sensibly  abated  of  late,  it  has  not 
quite  abated  to  nothing.  Does  not  Damaris  think 
of  this  ?  I  am  afraid  hot — young  people  are  so  im- 
prudent. But  if  she  were  to  think  of  it,  I  have  my 
doubts  whether  she  would  be  seriously  alarmed,  for 
has  she  not  lately  fallen  on  a  secret,and  learned  that  in 
her  youth  the  priestess  had  indulged  a  secret  attach- 
ment to  Dionysius,  of  which  she  w^as  even  now  afraid  ? 
But  Damaris  has  seen  the  old  constraint  and  reserve 
wearing  rapidly  away  under  the  free  intercourse  of 
the  last  few  days,  and  the  great  religious  movement 
in  all  hearts ;  so  I  say  that  even  if  she  were  at  this 
moment  to  think  of,  or  even  to  see  Lysymache,  it 
might  not  seriously  alarm  her.  Well,  then,  see  her^ 
O  very  imprudent  nymph  !  for  yonder  she  is,  stand- 
ing at  the  door  with  her  brother  by  her  side,  and 
looking  on  with  her  keen,  all-comprehending  eyes. 
Come  forward,  Lysymache,  and  tell  these  conspira- 
tors, old  and  young,  that  nothing  could  have  pleased 
you  better,  that  this  indeed  is  the  consummation 
you  had  hoped  from  the  first.  And  let  Demetrius 
say  and  look,  Amen  / 

So  Dio  and  Damaris  were  straightway  betrothed, 
and,  somehow,  (it  passes  my  philosophy,)  before  an 
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hour  was  past  all  Athens  knew  of  it.  And  the  peo- 
pie  said,  "  See  what  it  is  to  be  lucky !  Just  think 
of  it — the  heiress  of  all  the  Eteobutadae  marrying 
the  heir  of  all  the  Dios !  Ye  gods !  what  a  fortune ! 
Well,  some  people  will  always  manage  to  fall  on 
their  feet.  Glad  of  it.  Just  as  it  should  be:  Aph- 
rodite should  wed  with  Apollo,  and  not  with  He- 
paestus.  Hurrah  for  the  Athenian  Apollo  I  Hurrah 
for  Aphrodite  and  Artemis — loveliest  maiden  in  all 
Athens !  "  So  the  Agora  wagged  its  busy  tongue, 
as  of  old. 

And  now  at  last  the  bridal  day  has  come,  and  the 
people  mean  to  make  much  of  it.  This  is  why  the 
air  is  full  of  music,  and  the  sky  rains  flowers,  and  the 
Street  of  the  Archons  is  as  gay  as  a  rainbow,  and 
the  Dionysian  palace  is  one  vast  flower-bed,  festooned 
with  ivy  and  bay,  and  hung  with  chaplets  enough  to 
last  the  glorious  old  Olympian  family  through  a  thou- 
sand Olympiads  of  victories  at  Games  Nemean,  Pyth- 
ian, Isthmian,  Olympian.  Plainly  the  people  mean 
a  grand  holiday.  And  this  though  they  know  that 
no  nuptial  water  has  been  brought  from  the  sacred 
fount  of  Callirrhoe  ;  and  that  the  guardians  of  the 
bride  have  not  offered  the  customary  sacrifices  to 
Juno,  Diana,  and  the  Fates ;  and  that  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  will  not  go  to-day  in  spectacular  pro- 
cession, with  nuptial  torches  and  hymeneal  songs 
and  strains  of  Lydian  flutes,  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
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white  mules,  according  to  ancient  usage ;  and  even 
that  Paul  is  just  now  celebrating  in  simple  Christian 
rite  the  first  Christian  marriage,  as  well  as  the  first 
Christian  baptisms,  in  Athens.  **  Let  them  have 
their  way.  Heroes  have  privileges."  The  fact  is,  the 
Commons  have  not  only  faced  about,  but,  as  usual, 
are  going  in  the  opposite  direction  with  such  mo- 
mentum that  they  make  small  account  of  things 
which  a  few  days  ago  would  have  been  insuperable. 
Dio  began  the  revolution — Damaris  consummated 
it.  Her  necessary  appearances  as  witness  at  the  trial 
of  the  Sinons  brought  her  under  the  eye  of  the  peo- 
ple as  never  before — brought  them  under  her  eyes. 
And  those  glorious  orbs  smote  right  and  left.  They 
set  the  whole  city  ablaze.  No  such  conflagration 
since  the  days  of  Sylla.  Winter  turned  to  summer, 
granite  flowed  like  water,  icebergs  smoked  like  vol- 
canoes, and  the  equator  incontinently  leaped  from 
Africa  to  Athens.  The  fiery  arch  was  vertical  over 
the  Agora.  The  market  would  almost  have  torn  in 
pieces  one  daring  to  move  lip  against  the  new  god- 
dess.    Hurrah,  again,  for  the  maid  of  Athens  ! 

So  the  people  kept  high  holiday.  No  huckster 
cried  vegetables,  no  cobbler  mended  sandals,  no 
fishmonger  kept  and  talked  billingsgate,  no  banker 
sat  by  his  table,  (not  even  old  Pasion,)  and,  most 
wonderful  of  all,  no  philosopher  lectured.  Leucip- 
pus  had  an  empty  Garden,  the  Painted  Porch  was 
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dumb,  the  Academy  could  hear  that  day  th6  I6w6^t 
murmur  of  the  Cephissus,  and,  as  for  the  Lyceum, 
the  Ilissus  was  the  only  peripatetic  that  kept  up  a 
discoursing. 

Yes,  the  people  are  merr}^-making.  Yet  not  after 
the  manner  of  the  Bacchanalia — with  wine  and  was- 
sail and  noisy  games  and  outrageous  frolic — but 
after  the  quiet  and  orderly  fashion  which  their  quick 
Athenian  instinct  of  fitness  and  courtesy  assures 
them  will  best  please  the  Dionysii.  Now  they  are 
quietly  filling  the  streets  with  festival  music  and 
decorations.  In  the  evening  a  nuptial  feast  will  be 
spread  in  the  Agora  for  all  the  lame  and  blind  and 
orphans  and  other  deserving  unfortunates  of  the 
city.  Meanwhile,  these  unfortunates  shall  go  forth 
for  one  bright  day  of  rest  amid  the  fresh  airs  and 
radiance  of  the  laughing  seas  to  Salamis,  recreate 
on  the  Dionysian  estates,  wander  with  busy  feet 
and  busier  tongues  among  the  sites  of  late  events, 
and,  with  the  day's  decline,  go  gayly  back,  escorted 
by  almost  the  whole  pleasuring  population.  Sing 
away,  little  dory!  Sing  away,  tub  of  Diogenes,  and 
broad  fishing-smack,  and  silken-sail  pinnace,  and 
great  trireme  chartered  for  the  occasion  by  hilari- 
ous Roman  youths,  and  sounding  far  over  the  seas 
the  conch-shell  of  Neptune  ! 

What  is  that  galley  just  leaving  the  Piraeus  ?  Is 
it  not  the  same  high-rigged  Alexandrian  corn-ship 
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thcit,  at  the  outset  of  our  history,  wt  saw  by  th^ 
bright  moonlight  entering  the  port  ?  But  what  are 
those  glittering  objects  high  in  the  stem?  Hush, 
hilarious  young  men !  at  least,  quiet  your  voices 
somewhat,  for  are  not  these  the  golden  eagles  of 
your  country,  and  does  not  that  group  standing 
near  contain  the  new  Proconsul  himself?  Going  to 
Corinth,  doubtless.  And  now  as  the  galley  ap^ 
proaches,  standing  due  west  in  the  teeth  of  the 
slanted  sunbeams,  some  of  you  have  eyes  sharp 
enough  to  recognize  Gallio  with  his  lictors^  and 
the  red  cap  of  Arno  the  Phoenician,  and  other  more 
stately  and  resplendent  forms — in  short,  the  bridal 
party  itself — all  gathered  closely  about  the  vener- 
able figure  of  Paul,  the  new  teacher  of  the  Unknown 
God.  Silence,  I  say  again,  ye  hilarious  young  tnen, 
and  disturb  not  the  heavenly  converse.  And  now 
they  are  passing,  now  they  are  receding — well,  if 
you  must,  O  headstrong  young  men,  lift  up  your 
hands  and  voices  and  give  good  rousing  cheer  upon 
cheer  for  the  elect  company — sailing  away  in  the 
sunbeams  TOWARD  THE  SUN. 

Adieu,  Dio  the  Athenian !  Adieu,  dear  mother 
Hyspate !  Adieu,  **  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  and 
a  certain  woman  named  Damaris,  and  others  with 
them** — meaning,  especially,  Lysymache  and  De- 
metrius and  Euphorus  and  Miriam  and  Eumenes 
and,  not  least  though   last,  the  great-souled  Am- 
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phis.  How  glad  I  am  to  leave  you,  since  leave  you 
I  must,  sailing  away  in  the  sunshine,  toward  the 
sun  and  not  away  from  it — ^facing  the  glory  of  that 
Light  that  lightens  the  Gentiles !  I  knew  it  would 
come  to  this ;  for  who  **  feels  after  God  if  haply  he 
may  find  him**  without  at  last  succeeding?  You 
will  go  on  as  bravely  as  you  have  begun.  You  are 
on  your  way  to  Corinth,  where  Paul  will  be  kept  by 
his  Master  for  more  than  a  year,  and  there  get  still 
more  of  that  holy  light  in  whose  presence  all  clas- 
sics and  philosophies  are  dim.  And  you  will  return, 
and,  from  the  golden  candlestick  which  God  has 
given  you,  will  light  the  whole  Street  of  the  Ar- 
chons — mayhap  even  the  dark  Agora — mayhap  the 
whole  city  to  the  wall  of  Themistocles,  and  even  to 
his  white  tomb  at  the  port — mayhap  those  darkest 
places  of  all,  where,  under  the  name  of  wisdom  and 
science,  men  confound  reason  and  lose  themselves 
in  endless  mazes  worse  than  the  Cretan  Labyrinth, 
and  containing  a  worse  Minotaur. 


THE  END. 


